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SUSPEND  LEND-LEASE  TUUSSIA 


IWTOIIPPIV  Race  Ban  End 


A  LESSON  TO  BAD  BOYS 


HCiMouiem'  YMic 
Hit  ntotcuac  iR 
Ttaao;  «o  „ 


PUBLIC  LIBR 


DETROIT 


The  first  American  nonmilitary 
newspaper  to  be  printed  in  post¬ 
war  Germany — the  Chicago  Overseas 
iTribune — rolled  from  the 


Summarizing  a  week’s  issues  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  the  12-page  Overseas 
edition  has  Ixiostcd  the  morale  of  Amer¬ 
icans  at  every  point  of  the  globe  where 
Tribune  ingenuity  and  resources  have 
been  able  to  .set  up  printing  or  delivery 
facilities  and  cut  thru  official  red  tape  or 
foreign  politics. 

To  speed  delivery  to  the  major  theaters, 
its  lightweight  plastic  plates  have  been 
rushed  from  Chicago  to  plants  in  New 
York,  Honolulu,  Calcutta,  Sydney, 
Manila^  Panama  City,  Bremerhaven  and 
to  warships  at  sea.  It  has  been  printed 
under  enemy  shellfire  on  makeshift 
presses  in  plants  set  up  to  keep  pace 
with  the  fighters,  moving  with  them  as 
the  fronts  advanced.  It  has  been  printed 


Chicago  Tribune  correipondent  who 
arranged  for  publication  of  Chicago 
Overseas  Tribune  in  Germany. 


presses  m 

Itemcrhaven  on  June  5. 

Just  as  this  wartime  by-product  of 
Ckicago  Tribune  enterprise  was  the 
fint  American  newspaper  published  in 
tkc  Philippines  after  the  liberation,  so  it 
Iteamc  the  first  to  extend  service  to  the 
fkited  States  armies  of  occupation 
U  Germany. 

!  Since  1943,  the  Chicago  Overseas 
Tiibunc  has  delivered  to  Chicagoland 
Yanks  in  jungle  and  foxhole  a  measure 
the  newspaper  service  and  a  touch  of 
tSat  old  home  feeling  for  which  they 
have  found  no  satisfactory  substitute. 


on  any  kind  of  available  paper,  includ¬ 
ing  that  captured  from  the  enemy. 

But  regardless  of  where  it  is  printed  or 
how,  the  Chicago  Overseas  Tribune  is 
eagerly  read  at  the  fronts  and  passed 
from  hand  to  hand  because  of  its  forth¬ 
right  presentation  of  the  news  fresh  from 
home  in  Chicago  Tribune  style. 


QUrktiga  CTiibniije 


THI  WORLD'S  ORKATtST  HtWtrAtBR 

fune  average  net  paid  total  circulation: 
Daily,  Over  1, (MO, 000— Sunday,  Over  1,300,000 


DOMINANT 

in 

family  postwar  plans 

The  family  market  will  put  its  own  sales-important 
postwar  plans  into  action  the  moment  lonj^-absent 
and  lonjr-wanted  products  are  ajjain  available. 

rheir  purchases  will  be  influenced  by  newspaper  adver- 
tisinjT— advertising^  that  jjoes  into  the  home.  In  New 
York  the  Journal-American  has  earned  the  right  to 
industry’s  top  consideration  for  postwar  advertising 
because— as  much  circidation  as  the  second  and 
third  evening  newspapers  combined— it  has  earned  top 
place  in  family  readership. 


A  HEARST  NEWSPAPER 

NEW  YORK  JOURNAL-AMERICAN 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  THE  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 


A  nation’s  shrine  guards 
postwar  commerce 


Hundreds  of  the  mighty  fleet  of  Liberty  s 
which  carried  the  men  and  materiel  that 
liberated  Europe  dipped  their  colors  as 
they  steamed  past  historic  Fort  McHenry. 
Hundreds  more  will  continue  to  pay 
homage  as  they  set  sail  for  the  blue 
Pacific  and  total  victory,  and  peace. 


Then  ships  without  war  paint  will 
leave  the  port  of  Baltimore  with  American 
goods  for  all  the  lands  on  earth.  The  post¬ 
war  era  that  depends  on  foreign  trade  will 
find  mighty  support  from  this  great 
market  that  has  been  a  major  American 
seaport  ever  since  the  Republic  was  bom. 


IN  BALTIMORE  EVERYTHING  REVOLVES  AROUND 
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AIEWMO 

At  Work  in  New  Orleans 


awakening  our  people 


’  .to  S:  • 


HERMANN  B.  DEUTSCH, 
Associate  Editor.  B.  S.,  M.  S., 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago. 
Political  observer  on  Item 
Staff  for  27  years.  Contrib¬ 
utor  to  Collier’s,  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  Esquire,  ana 
other  national  magazinea. 


RALPH  NICHOLSON, 
owner  and  publisher  since 
1941.  A.  B.,  Earlham  College; 
M.  A.,  Harvard.  Pittsburgh, 
New  York,  London,  Berlin, 
Tokyo,  and  Tampa  were  stop¬ 
ping  places  en  route  from 
Indiana  to  New  Orleans.  Co¬ 
owner  Tampa  Daily  Times 
and  WDAE. 


CLAYTON  FRITCHEY, 
Executive  Editor.  When  25, 
one  of  Scripps-Howard’s 
youngest  Managing  Editors, 
Baltimore  Post.  Won  Pulitzer 
Citation  for  Cleveland  Press, 
1937.  Time-Life  correspond¬ 
ent,  1938-44. 


MARSHALL  BALLARD, 
Elditor,  chief  of  editorial  page. 
A.  B.,  Johns  Hopkins.  For  38 
years  his  vigorous  pen  has 
shaped  many  progressive 
changes  in  Louisiana  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  he  is  among  the  most 
widely  read  editorial  writers  in 
the  South. 


EDITOR  R  PU  ILISH  IR  for  Jaly 


{from  an  actual  letter  to  the  editor) 

"I  am  writing  this  after  reading  only  one  item 
in  your  paper  today.  I  am  referring  to  the 
picture  and  story  of  the  Taylor  case.  It  is  a 
pathetic  one — 

"Right  here  is  a  chance  for  me  to  say  what  I  have 
been  thinking  a  long  time.  The  Item  reporters 
really  get  out  and  bring  to  view  what  the  people 
should  know.  I  really  like  the  way  this  paper 
gives  us  the  low-down  on  just  such  things.  The 
other  forces  in  this  city  may  be  lacking,  but  I 
surely  will  stand  up  for  news  force." 

MARGARET  L.  ROSE 


•  •  •  rallying 

NEW 

VIGOROUS 

FRIENDS 


Your  Xew  Setting  Force  In  New  Orleans 


NEW  ORLEANS 


{92%  concentrated  in  the  New  Orleans  market— growing  steadily) 


'em  Advertising  Acceptance:  10,000,000  lines  carried  in  1944. 

rib-  I 

'  Ralph  Nicholson,  Owner  and  Publisher 

1  SAWYER-FERGUSON-WALKER  CO  .  .  .  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 
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ome  Interest 


That  ooiiistant  moving  observed  in  the  HI>spot  of  oHIo  — 
billioiiHiollar  market  inflneneed  by  The  Columbus  Dispatch  — 
is  merchandise  leaving  dealers^  shelves.  The  people  stay  put! 

More  than  35%  of  Columbus  people  own  their  homes.  Indi¬ 
cations  are  12,000  more  houses  will  be  built  by  1950.  Even  travel¬ 
ing  salesmen  prefer  Columbus  to  the  farmer's  daughter  —  5,000 
sons  of  the  sample  case  living  in  Columbus.  Columbus,  in  1944, 
had  more  Victory  Gardens  (and  blisters!)  than  any  city  its  size  in 
the  United  States. 

Build  sales  on  a  firm  foundation  through  The  Columbus  Dis¬ 
patch,  the  proved,  low-cost  medium  enjoyed  by  your  customers  at 
THEIR  convenience. 


, HI-SPOT  in  OHIO 


Informed  people  rely  on  the 
daily  newspaper  for  ALL  the  news. 


WlL 


tLspresemted  Nmiionmltjr  by  0*MARA  A  ORMSBEE,  Inc. 
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^utomo6i/er? 


^  YES  SIR  . 

1946  MODELS,  TOO! 


Ford  unveils  his  1946  car. 


‘Nash  to  produce  two  new 
passenger  car  models.” 


'GM  to  begin  building  auto 
bodies.” 


rriHE  statements  reproduced  at  the  right  are 
from  recent  news  stories.  They  highlight 
the  great  activity  now  taking  place  in  the 
automotive  industry  of  Detroit. 

While  no  new  cors  are  in  production  yet,  it 
is  clear  that  the  automobile  industry  is  taking 
the  reconversion  problem  in  its  stride.  Prog¬ 
ress  already  made  leaves  little  room  for  doubt 
that  new  cars  will  be  produced  in  quantity  as 
soon  as  the  availability  of  materials  and  man¬ 
power  permit. 

There  is  no  doubt,  either,  that  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  new  automobiles  in  quantity  will  mean 
continued  high  employment  and  prosperity 
in  Detroit. 


‘City  to  have  1 945  auto  show.” 

‘Go  sign  for  all  car  buyers  set 
by  WPB  for  January.” 


#  In  Detroit,  the  heart  of  the  great  automobile 
industry.  The  Detroit  News  will  take  your 
sales  message  into  63.8%  of  all  city  zone 
homes  taking  any  newspaper  regularly.  The 
News  is  79%  home  delivered  in  the  city  and 
suburban  trading  zone. 

Charter  Member  Metropolitan  Sunday  Newepapera 


The  Detroit  News 


Here  is  the  day-by-day  record  of  over-the-counter  sales  at  The 
New  York  Times  main  office  during  the  Newspaper  and  Mail 
Deliverers  Union  strike  .  .  .  graphic  evidence  of  the  importance 
that  New  York  Times  readers  place  on  their  favorite  newspaper. 
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ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT’S  FIT  TO  PRINT 
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The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers'  Newspaper  in  America 

EVERY  SATURDAY  m  FOUNDED  IN  1884 


Commission  Gets 
ITU  Laws  Dispute 

Issue  Accepted  at  Hearing  on 
Son  Antonio,  Baltimore  Coses 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


CHICAGO.  July  19 — The  issue 

of  blanket  recognition  of 
the  International  Typographical 
Union’s  1945  General  Laws  is  be¬ 
fore  the  Daily  Newspaper  Com¬ 
mission  in  two  cases  heard  here 
this  week,  involving  disputes  be¬ 
tween  the  local  unions  and  pub¬ 
lishers  of  San  Antonio  and  Balti¬ 
more  newspapers. 

In  an  atmosphere  charged 
with  acrimony  by  remarks  of 
counsel  for  publishers  and  ITU. 
the  Commission  ruled  it  would 
consider  the  question  including 
ITU  laws  in  cases  under  dis¬ 
pute.  despite  protests  of  Wood¬ 
ruff  Randolph.  ITU  president, 
who  asserted  the  War  Labor 
Board  has  no  jurisdiction  over 
the  newspaper  business  and  if 
the  Commission  decides  against 
inclusion  of  ITU  laiws.  the  union 
will  not  abide  by  the  decision. 

The  ITU  sought  to  confine  the 
hearings  to  the  union’s  seven- 
point  program  covering  wage 
increases,  vacation  and  holiday 
pay,  severance  pay  and  other 
concessions. 

Randolph  insisted  the  record 
show  the  ITU’s  position  to  be 
the  same  in  both  cases.  At  the 
opening  of  the  San  Antonio 
hearing,  he  stated: 

“We  are  definitely  telling  the 
Commission  that,  if  and  when 
it  makes  any  decision  against 
inch  inclusion  of  the  ITU  laws, 
me  toill  not  respect  or  comply 
until  if.” 

Dr.  F.  S.  Deibler,  vice-chair- 
■nan  of  the  Commission,  presided 
It  both  hearings  although  Dr. 
Robert  K.  Burns,  chairman,  took 
part  in  the  discussion  involving 
the  Baltimore  dispute.  The  cases 


marked  the  first  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  by  the  Commission  in  which 
I’m  laws  were  an  issue. 

San  Antonio  publishers  were 
represented  by  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  through  Joseph  G.  Camp, 
secretary  of  the  Chicago  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
and  Harvey  J.  Kelly,  general 
labor  counsel  for  the  Hearst 
Newspapers.  Baltimore  newspa¬ 
pers  were  represented  by  J. 
Stephen  Becker  and  E.  P. 
Kavenaugh,  assistant  business 
managers,  respectively,  of  the 
Baltimore  News-Post  and  Sun. 

’The  IITJ  laws  were  described 
by  Kelly  as  a  “blank  check”  in 
the  hands  of  the  ITU  Executive 
Council  which  would  have  the 
power  to  subordinate  any  con¬ 
tract  agreed  upon  by  the  local 
parties.  Randolph  took  vigorous 
objections  to  Kelly’s  remarks 
and  declared  publishers  were,  in 
effect,  trying  to  maintain  1933 
ITU  laws  in  1945  as  far  as  ob¬ 
jecting  to  time  and  half  pay  for 
work  on  the  sixth  day. 

Under  questioning,  Randolph 
admitted  no  local  union  could 
sign  a  contract  unless  such  agree¬ 
ment  is  in  accordance  with  ITU 
laws  and  approved  by  the  ITU 
president.  He  also  asserted  that 
arbitration  machinery  under  the 
expired  1922  International  Arbi¬ 
tration  Agreement  was  entirely 
outmoded  and  of  no  value. 

Randolph  read  into  the  record 
that  J.  A.  Burke,  production 
manager  of  the  Gannett  newspa¬ 
pers,  had  submitted  a  letter  of 
agreement  as  to  the  application 
of  ITU  laws  in  Gannett  contracts 
with  local  typographical  unions. 


DL  SiriL  Ji  Ot 


vet  in 


THE  strike  of  1,700  members  of  the  Newspaper  and  Mail  Deliverers’ 
Union  against  New  York  City  newspapers  ended  this  week 
after  17  days,  during  which  over-the-counter  sales  of  papers  at 
publishing  offices  zoomed  from 
a  few  thousand  to  hundreds  of 
thousands. 

A  Newspaper  Commission 
hearing  on  certain  issues  in  the 
strike  has  been  changed  from 
Friday  to  Sunday. 

Now  the  publishers  of  U.  S. 
newspapers  have  turned  their 
attention  to  the  battle  with  the 
Inliernational  Typographical 
Union  over  the  question  of  writ¬ 
ing  into  contracts  all  the  laws 
and  regulations  adopted  by  the 
ITU.  Newspapers  in  Jersey  City. 

N.  J.,  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.  and  Birmingham, 

Ala.  were  still  under  suspension 
this  week 

Details  of  the  New  York  situa¬ 
tion  are  given  as  follows: 

“It’s  Good  to  Be  Back,” 

Advertisers  Say  ....  Page  10 
How  Strike  Was  Set¬ 
tled  . Page  64 

How  Dailies  Return  to 
Normalcy  . Page  65 


Jenkins,  Journal-American 

Com*  to  Papa! 


He  also  read  a  letter  indicating 
the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times  will  include 
I’TU  laws  as  part  of  their  contract. 

Kelly  answered  Randolph  by 
declaring  such  “a  unilateral  and 
wholly  unrealistic  approach”  by 
the  union  will  destroy  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  collective  bargaining. 
He  pointed  out  that  there  are 
strikes  or  lockouts  in  progress 
now  in  Jersey  City  and  Bay¬ 
onne,  N.  J.,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.,  and 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  and  that  the 
same  issue  is  involved  in  more 
than  a  dozen  similar  dispute 
cases,  either  before  the  Com¬ 
mission  or  on  their  way. 

“Well,  we’ll  see  if  the  WLB 
can  print  your  newspapers  as 
well  as  our  members  can  print 
them.”  replied  Randolph. 

“Oh,  waving  the  bloody  shirt,” 
countered  Kelly. 

“Well,  go  see  if  you  can  get 
out  some  papers  in  Jersey  City,” 
remarked  Randolph. 


“Yes,  but  let’s  quit  waving 
the  bloody  shirt,”  said  Kelly. 

•  «  # 

In  Fort  Wayne,  where  the 
Journal-Gazette  and  News-Sen¬ 
tinel  have  been  suspended  two 
weeks,  the  printers  issued  a 
handbill  telling  the  public  that 
nine  firms  in  the  city  which  em¬ 
ploy  ITU  members  underwrite 
the  union’s  laws,  which  the  pub¬ 
lishers  refuse  to  do. 

Mayor  Frank  Hague  of  Jersey 
City,  whose  efforts  at  mediation 
had  been  sought  by  the  union, 
replied  that  the  War  Labor 
Board  offered  “the  only  hope  of 
solution”  in  the  dispute  which 
has  tied  up  the  Jersey  Journal 
and  Bayonne  Times  for  five 
weeks. 

As  in  the  other  cities,  Birming¬ 
ham.  Ala.  dailies  which  have 
been  suspended  two  weeks  kept 
full  staffs  at  work  and  delivered 
news  to  readers  via  radio. 


ITU  Places  Its  'Laws'  Above  Lows  of  Congress,  Says  WLB 


the  International  Typographi¬ 
cal  Union,  says  a  statement 
Jf  the  War  Labor  Board,  has 
“challenged  the  authority  of  the 
wvernment  of  the  United 
States  in  time  of  war  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  peaceful  adjustment 
cf  labor  disputes”  and  has 
placed  its  “laws”  above  the 
laws  of  Congress. 

"It  persists  in  this  policy,”  the 

i  statement  continues,  “despite 
Uta  fact  that  newspapers  are  a 
''ital  and  indispensable  part  of 
itar  wartime  economy.” 


The  WLB  statement  said  the 
ITU  policy  is  “a  direct  repudia¬ 
tion  of  labor’s  no-strike  pledge.” 

“It  is  an  arbitrary  refusal,” 
the  statement  went  on,  “to  ac¬ 
cept  and  abide  by  the  proce¬ 
dures  pursuant  to  which  other 
labor  unions  with  their  millions 
of  members  have  submitted 
their  differences  first  to  the 
orderly  processes  of  collective 
bargaining  and  then,  failing 
agreement,  to  the  WLB.  They, 
too.  have  grievances  as  impor¬ 
tant  to  them  as  the  present  dis¬ 


pute  to  the  members  of  the 
ITU.  But  of  the  more  than  100  in¬ 
ternational  and  national  unions- 
affiliated  with  the  AFL,  the  ITU 
stands  out  as  the  only  one  to 
insist  that  it  is  neither  bound 
by  labor’s  no-strike  pledge  nor 
by  the  Act  of  Congress  under 
which  wartime  labor  disputes 
are  to  be  resolved  without  in¬ 
terruptions  to  production. 

“At  the  hearing  the  union 
contended  that  its  ’laws’  are  not 
subject  to  collective  bargaining 
and  that  this  is  in  accord  with 


the  past  practice  in  the  indus¬ 
try  and  the  present  understand¬ 
ing  of  many  publishers.  The 
union  will  have  a  full  oppor¬ 
tunity,  in  hearings  on  the 
merits,  to  develop  the  relation 
between  the  past  practice  in  the 
industry  and  the  present  dis¬ 
pute  after  it  has  abandoned  its 
position  that  its  disputes  with 
various  publishers  are  beyond 
the  board’s  jurisdiction  and 
above  the  law.” 

(For  details  of  WLB  examina¬ 
tion  of  ITU  officers,  page  8.) 
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WLB  Stops  ITU  Contracts, 
Puts  All  in  ‘Dispute’  File 


Union  Officers  Deny  Newspapers 
Are  Engaged  in  War  Effort 


WASHINGTON.  July  19— Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union 
officials  who  have  threatened  to 
shut  down  every  organized 
newspaper  plant  in  the  U.  S. 
rather  than  give  ground  on 
their  demand  for  inclusion  of 
union  laws  in  collective  bargain¬ 
ing  contracts  have  caused  their 
union  to  be  penalized  by  the 
War  Labor  Board. 

The  special  newspaper  com¬ 
mission  at  Chicago,  acting  under 
orders  from  Washington,  has 
stuped  processing  voluntary 
ITU  agreements  with  publishers 
and  will  r^ard  the  pending  hie 
of  about  vJ.  as  well  as  those 
which  arise  in  the  future,  as 
“dispute  cases.”  All  agreements 
negotiated  pursuant  to  the 
union’s  policy  will  be  held  in 
violation  of  the  War  Labor  Dis¬ 
putes  Act. 

Valuable  concessions  to  the 
unions,  won  by  arbitration,  will 
be  lost  under  the  more  rigid 
dispute  procedure. 

Sharp,  Bitter  Comment 

This  action  followed  a  public 
hearing  last  Saturday  at  which 
union  officials  denied  newspa¬ 
pers  are  engaged  in  the  war 
effort  and  claimed  the  right  to 
remove  from  collective  bargain¬ 
ing,  contract  provisions  which 
rrtJ  sees  ht  to  cover  by  resolu¬ 
tion  at  its  annual  conventions. 
The  effect  would  be  to  require 
a  publisher  to  submit  in  ad¬ 
vance,  by  a  one-sentence  clause 
proposed  to  be  written  into  con¬ 
tracts,  to  any  alteration  of  a 
term  of  that  agreement  which 
the  union  might  subsequently 
make. 

Exchanges  between  board 
members  and  union  spokesmen 
were  sharp,  sometimes  bitter. 
Chairman  George  Taylor  ac- 
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cused  the  union  of  standing 
alone  among  organized  labor  in 
ignoring  the  no-strike  pledge; 
Board  Member  Lloyd  Garrison 
told  ITU  President  WoodrulT 
Randolph  he  was  flying  in  the 
face  of  the  law  of  the  land;  and 
Randolph  accused  WLB  of  fail¬ 
ure  to  understand  the  issues, 
wilfully  taking  sides  with  the 
publishers,  and  flag-waving. 

"Why  don’t  you  give  one  of 
those  flag-waving  lectures  to  the 
publishers?”  Randolph  protested 
after  Taylor  had  pleaded  with 
ITU  to  settle  its  problems  with¬ 
out  strikes  at  least  for  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  war.  “You’ve  been 
adequately  propagandized  by  a 
few  negotiators  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers’  As¬ 
sociation  who  seek  only  to  get 
increases  in  their  own  salaries!” 

Randolph  made  his  position 
clear,  and  emphatic,  early  in 
the  hearing  by  informing  Tay¬ 
lor  that  the  War  Labor  Board 
“will  not  get  rid  of  observance 
of  the  contract  provision,  until 
it  gets  rid  of  every  union 
printer  in  the  United  States”, 
Taylor  Hits  Strikers 

The  chairman’s  opening  state¬ 
ment — a  formal  paper  which  he 
read — nettled  the  ITU  chief.  In 
it.  Dr.  Taylor  had  first  asserted 
it*  is  unfair  to  say  there  is  a 
wave  of  strikes  In  the  United 
States,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
most  labor  unions,  leaders,  and 
members,  are  on  the  job,  ob¬ 
serving  the  ”no-strike  pledge.” 
But.  he  added,  a  few  local 
unions  have  seen  fit  to  ignore 
the  promise,  and  their  mem¬ 
bers  must  go  back  to  work  if 
WLB  is  to  evaluate  and  decide 
the  issue.  The  current  problem, 
he  said,  is  not  to  stem  a  wave  of 
strikes  but  to  convince  a  few 
unions  that  the  strike-as-usual 
policy  is  detrimental  to  the  war 
effort  and  to  organized  labor. 

Before  Randolph  took  the 
floor  for  his  two-hour  discus¬ 
sion,  Elmer  Brown  of  the  ITU 
executive  council  read  a  pre¬ 
pared  statement  which  declared 
the  stoppages  to  be  “lockouts” — 
not  strikes.  He  challenged  the 
suggestion  that  newspaper  em¬ 
ployes  are  engaged  in  war  work 
under  the  meaning  of  the  Smith- 
Connally  Act,  pointing  out  that, 
if  such  were  the  case,  reference 
of  the  issue  to  the  President 
would  be  the  only  indicated 
action. 

Brown  made  the  flat  assertion 
that  WLB  has  no  authority  to 
interpret  the  legality  of  labor- 
management  contract  terms,  and 
said  ITU  will  not  accept  “fascis- 
tic”  ruling  by  the  labor  agency. 
He  warned  that  strikes  would 
follow  any  attempts  in  that  di¬ 
rection  and  predicted  publishers 
would  be  the  first  to  ask  WLB 
to  reverse  its  position.  Brown 
termed  official  pronouncements 


from  the  board  as  propaganda 
and  by  way  of  reply  cautioned 
that  unless  ITU  members  re¬ 
ceive  what  they  conceive  to  be 
fair  treatment  from  the  board 
"they  will  not  produce  news¬ 
papers.” 

Chairman  Taylor  inquired  if 
the  union  was  contending  for 
the  right  to  lift  certain  issues 
out  of  collective  bargaining  in 
spite  of  the  statutory  declara¬ 
tion  that  those  questions  should 
be  a  part  of  the  system.  Lloyd 
Garrison,  board  member,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  quoting  the  law  de¬ 
fining  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
WLB  to  include  not  only  war 
plant  disputes  but  also  any 
labor  dispute  which  might  in¬ 
terfere  seriously  with  the  war 
effort. 

“Surely,”  suggested  Garrison, 
"no  one  could  contend  that 
shutting  down  the  daily  news¬ 
papers  would  not  lead  to  sub¬ 
stantial  interference  with  the 
war  effort.  In  such  cases  WLB 
is  under  statutory  direction  to 
act.”  He  branded  the  ITU  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  scope  of  the  board's 
authority  erroneous  and  charged 
that  the  only  union  raising  the 
question  was  ITU.  That  organi¬ 
zation’s  position,  he  accused, 
“flies  in  the  face  of  the  law  of 
the  land.” 

'Unilateral'  Defined 

Every  other  union  in  the 
country  submits  its  issues  to 
WLB,  Garrison  reminded.  For 
one  party  to  a  contract  involv¬ 
ing  two  parties  to  claim  the 
right  to  withdraw  is  “unilateral 
action,”  he  pointed  out. 

Randolph  answered  that  the 
publishers  were  the  first  to  em¬ 
ploy  unilateral  action;  that  they 
decreed  vacations  with  pay, 
which  had  been  part  of  a  con¬ 
tract,  were  not  included  in  shop 
operations  and  therefore  were 
not  arbitrable. 

“You  can’t  make  a  labor  mold 
and  pour  ITU  into  it.”  Randolph 
contended.  He  said  his  union 
had  been  functioning  in  the 
same  manner  for  100  years,  has 
always  written  its  convention- 
adopted  laws  into  contracts  and 
publishers  always  have  ob¬ 
served  them.  To  submit  union 
laws  to  WLB  or  another  “out¬ 
side  agency”  would  be  to  give 
up  something  which  has  existed 
for  a  century,  said  the  ITU 
president,  adding;  “From  that 
policy  we  will  not  budge.” 

He  accused  the  board  of 
“using  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  to  force  us  to  arbitrate.” 
and  he  warned  that  regardless 
of  what  action  the  agency  may 
take,  it  will  be  ignored. 

Dr.  Taylor  suggested  that, 
since  Randolph  had  pictured  the 
rights  and  powers  of  his  union, 
he  describe  in  what  particular 
ITU  takes  public  interest  into 
consideration;  whether  there  is 
any  limitation  upon  the  union's 
laws,  and  if  the  publishers 
would  be  e^wected,  for  instance, 
to  accept  a  20-hour  week  if  one 
were  ordered  by  a  convention. 

The  union  chief  said  conven- 
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Taylor's  Removal 
Sought  by  Union 

Washington,  July  15 — Colum¬ 
bia  Typographical  Union  today 
launched  a  movement  to  bring 
pressure  upon  President  Tru¬ 
man  to  remove  Dr.  George  W 
Taylor  from  the  chairmanshij 
of  the  National  War  Laboi 
Board. 

The  union  voted  unanimously 
at  a  meeting  attended  by  300 
members  to  send  a  petition  ti 
that  effect  to  the  White  Hou* 
and  to  ask  locals  throughou; 
the  country  —  numbering  ajr 
proximately  1,000 — to  take  simi¬ 
lar  action. 

The  resolution  charged  Tay 
lor  is  attempting  to  coerce  th« 
printers  into  accepting  contrac: 
terms  written  on  behalf  of  the 
newspapers. _ 


lions  which  make  laws  knot 
they  will  have  to  enforce  them 
with  strikes,  if  necessary.  Tha: 
he  contended,  insures  reasoo- 
able  rules. 

'We  Set  the  Conditions' 

“We  set  the  conditions  and 
say  to  the  publishers  they  rosy 
accept  them  or  we  won't  work 
No  one  can  force  us  to  work.  1 
can’t  force  a  printer  to  work’ 
Randolph  summarized. 

“It  certainly  is  unseemly  for 
any  group  to  throw  down  tht 
gauntlet  and  say;  'This  is  it: 
take  it  or  leave  it.’  ”  Taylor 
challenged. 

Walter  M.  Dear,  publisher  oi 
the  struck  Jersey  City  ( N.  J.l 
Jersey  Journal,  said  he  had  no 
comment  to  offer  other  than 
that  the  doors  of  his  plant  »r« 
open  to  the  union  and  have  been 
for  a  month.  The  company,  ho 
assured,  is  willing  to  arbitrate 
but  since  that  process  was  re 
jected  by  I’TU  he  saw  the  case 
as  one  that  must  be  determined 
between  the  government  and 
the  union. 

Jack  Gill,  ITU  secretary 
treasurer,  suggested  that  tho 
dispute  be  “relegated  back”  to 
the  parties. 

Chairman  Taylor  asked  if  the 
union  would  accept  that  actioa 
and  indicate  its  good  faith  l»j 
returning  to  work  and  arbitrat¬ 
ing. 

“We  won’t  allow  any  outskfe 
agency  to  arbitrate  our  owa 
laws,”  Gill  answered. 

Thomas  J.  Martin,  third  vice- 
president  of  the  union  in  chaiV 
of  newspaper  mailers,  said  » 
regarded  both  the  ITU  and  tlie 
publishers  with  suspicion,  and 
inquired  upon  what  basis  the 
Jersey  Journal  is  considered  a 
“closed  shop”  when  mailers 
there  are  not  unionized. 

“Mr.  Martin’s  third  vice-pred' 
dency  is  at  least  cloudy."  Ran" 
dolph  dismissed. 


EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER 
CALENDAR 
July  27-28 — Carolinas  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Assn., 
annual  mid-summer  confer¬ 
ence.  Sedgefield  Inn,  near 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 

July  27-29— Negro  Newi- 
paper  Publishers  Assn.,  war¬ 
time  conference,  1710  Broad¬ 
way.  New  York  City. 
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Threat  to  Wreck  La  Prensa 


of  indignation.  Something  had 
to  be  done  to  stem  it.  Peron  had 
gone  too  far  to  cancel  the  new 
freedom  of  cable  transmission. 
Intimidation  apparently  was  de¬ 
cided  upon. 

In  10  days.  Arnaldo  Cortesi  of 
the  New  York  Times  received 


three  threats  against  his  life. 
One  came  from  the  Campo  de 
Mayo,  the  military  barracks  out- 
-side  Buenos  Aires  which  keeps 
the  government  in  power. 

Other  correspondents  were 
watched,  shadowed,  their  rooms 
searched  and  warned  vaguely  by 
anonymous  telephone  callers. 

In  15  days.  Peron  publicly 
condemned  Joe  Newman  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  for  a 
story  concerning  the  possibility 
of  a  split  in  the  Campo  de  Mayo 
military  garrison.  He  charged 
that  Newman  and  the  United 
States  press  were  in  the  pay  of 
“capitalism  and  big  business.” 
Newman’s  story,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  was  well  known  through¬ 
out  Buenos  Aires. 

On  June  30.  Peron  summoned 
Braden  to  the  Casa  Rosada,  the 
government  white  house,  and 
stated  that  he  was  not  going  to 
allow  correspondents  to  interfere 
with  the  conduct  of  the  Argen¬ 
tine  government.  He  said  he 
was  ready  for  bloodshed  and 
civil  war.  He  said  that  he  per¬ 
sonally  would  not  be  responsible 
for  the  murder  of  Cortesi.  He 
said  some  of  his  “fanatical  fol¬ 
lowers”  were  apt  to  kill  Cortesi 
at  any  time.  He  suggested  that 
the  State  Department  request 
the  Times  to  move  Cortesi  to 
some  other  country. 

Braden  said  that  any  physical 
harm  to  correspondents  would 
be  charged  up  against  the  Ar¬ 
gentine  government.  He  said  he 
would  not  interfere  with  the 
transmission  of  honest  news. 

■nie  ambassador  called  a  press 
conference  immediately  after  his 
talk  with  Peron.  He  offered  cor¬ 
respondents  refuge  in  the  em¬ 
bassy  residence.  He  said  he  con¬ 
sidered  the  situation  serious. 
Cortesi  declined  to  go  into  the 
embassy.  Developments  would 
be  watched. 

Two  days  later.  Newman  re¬ 
ceived  a  threat  against  his  life. 

( Continued  on  page  32 ) 


Dr.  Pedro  Cue.  editor  and  publisher  of  El  Mundo.  Havana,  was  the  guest  oi  honor  at  a  United  Press 
luncheon  in  Santiago  de  Chile.  This  picture  shows:  Left  to  right,  background.  Juan  Berrero.  La  Hora; 
Ramon  Cortez.  lournalists'  Social  Security  Fund;  Thomas  C.  Peddor.  South  Pacific  MoiL*  Biddle  Garri¬ 
son.  U.  S.  Embassy;  Clemente  Dias.  El  Mercurio;  Dr.  Cue;  Luis  Silva.  El  Diorio  Ilustrado;  Lester  Ziifren. 
OWI;  Rafael  Urrejola.  La  Union;  Adriano  Is.  Chilean  Broadcasting  and  Television  Corp.;  foreground, 
Inocencio  Pinto.  U.P.,  and  Alamiro  Castillo,  Notieias  Graficas;  at  right,  Francisco  Madrid.  UJ*.,  and  Mario 

Vergara,  Vea. 


i^ritaln  J  poiitica  I  campaign  luaS  extemporaneous  and  intimate 


There  are  no  press 
no  copies  of  talks 

HENRY  SUYDAM,  Chief  Editorial  Writer  of  the  Newark 
(N.  J.)  News,  returned  this  week  from  an  assignment  to 
cover  the  British  Election.  He  has  written  this  article  ex¬ 
pressly  for  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  to  highlight  for  newsmen 
the  contrast  in  coverage  of  on  American  campaign. 


SOON  AFTER  returning  from 

several  weeks  of  coverage  of 
the  San  Francisco  Conference.  I 
was  assigned  by  the  Newark 
Evening  News  to  go  to  Great 
Britain  to  write  some  special 
articles  about  the  British  elec¬ 
tion.  I  flew  across  the  Atlantic 
to  accomplish  this  mission.  I 
had  been  in  England  before,  but 
not  during  this  war  and  never 
during  an  election.  Therefore,  I 
came  fresh,  as  it  were,  to  a  dual 
experience — the  first,  of  Great 
Britain  itself  as  the  war  in  Eu¬ 
rope  had  left  it;  the  second,  of  a 
British  election.  What  gave  the 
spectacle  unusual  interest  for 
American  readers  was,  I  believe, 
the  impact  of  the  one  upon  the 
other. 

We  ourselves  had  been  through 
a  wartime  election  in  1944.  But 
between  the  two  settings  there 
was  contrast,  rather  than  par¬ 
allel.  Our  election  was  held 
during  a  war  still  to  be  won; 
Britain's  after  the  war  in  Europe 
had  ended.  Our  emotions  were 
taut  with  anticipation.  Britain's 
were  relaxed  with  accomplish¬ 
ment.  Our  election  was  con¬ 
ducted  across  a  continent  which 
war’s  devastation  had  not 
touched.  All  of  America's 
homes  and  industrial  installa¬ 
tions  were  intact.  Britain's  elec¬ 
tion  was  conducted  on  a  small 
island  off  the  coast  of  Europe, 
few  parts  of  which  had  escaped 
some  touch  of  German  bombing, 
some  parts  of  which  are  in  vir¬ 
tual  ruin. 

*  •  • 

Air  of  shrewd  and  artful 
contrivance  lacking 
AMERICANS  in  1944  were  vot¬ 
ing  for  one  of  two  Presiden¬ 
tial  choices;  Britain’s  electors 
were  voting  for  innumerable 
candidates  for  640  seats  in  Parli¬ 
ament,  upon  whose  prevailing 
political  complexion  would  de¬ 
pend  the  selection  of  the  next 
Prime  Minister.  We  were  the 
objects  of  a  formalized  cam¬ 
paign,  in  which  set  speeches, 
prepared  and  distributed  for  ad¬ 
vance  release,  were  delivered 
before  large  set  audiences  in  cit¬ 
ies  sometimes  a  thousand  miles 
apart  Britain's  campaign,  even 
most  of  Mr.  Churchill’s,  was  in¬ 
formal,  close,  extemporaneous 
and  intimate,  with  much  driving 
through  crowded  streets,  brief 
outdoor  talks,  greeting  of  in¬ 
dividuals  and  small  groups.  Ex¬ 
cept  for  radio  broadcasts,  there 
was  no  reading  from  prepared 
manuscripts  with  their  air  of 
shrewd  and  artful  contrivance. 


Mr.  Churchill  made  a  tour  of 
Northern  England  and  Scotland, 
which  lasted  five  days,  during 
which  he  covered  1,000  miles 
and  made  30  speeches.  This  was 
considered  the  most  extensive 
and  vigorous  electoral  canvass 
since  William  E.  Gladstone’s 
Midlothian  campaign  of  1879, 
often  mentioned  in  comparison. 
One  of  our  Presidential  candi¬ 
dates  in  1944  travelled  3.000 
miles,  from  one  coast  to  the 
other,  before  he  delivered  his 
first  speech! 

A  few  examples  of  meetings 
will  further  illustrate  the  differ¬ 
ences.  I  attended  a  Liberal 
meeting,  just  before  the  polling, 
at  Kensington  Town  Hall.  There 
were.  I  should  think,  not  more 
than  800  persons  present.  Ken¬ 
sington  is  regarded  as  a  Con¬ 
servative.  middle-class  neighbor¬ 
hood.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  there 
were  no  copies  of  speeches  avail¬ 
able.  no  special  press  seats  or  ar¬ 
rangements. 

Presiding  was  Viscountess 
Gladstone.  Principal  speaker 
was  Lord  Samuel,  who  spoke  for 
about  an  hour,  without  notes,  in 
a  casual.  House  of  Commons, 
manner — intelligent,  persuasive, 
logical,  elucidative,  reasonable. 
He  never  raised  his  voice  and 
there  was  none  of  the  resound¬ 
ing  platitudes  and  boastful  chau¬ 
vinism  characteristic  of  Amer¬ 
ican  campaign  rhetoric. 

When  all  this  was  finished,  two 
meek-looking  gentlemen  of  about 
40.  both  in  civilian  clothes,  were 
presented  as  the  Liberal  candi¬ 
dates  for  North  and  South  Ken¬ 
sington.  Lord  Samuel  told  how 
their  names  were  pronounced. 


Fixbl*  in  Modern  Drou:  “Ah,"  said 
the  Fox,  “if  only  you  had  hold 
your  tongue,  I  should  have  been 
taken  in  like  the  rest,  but  lions 
do  not  usuolly  bray."  .  . .  Cartoon 
in  the  London  Daily  MoiL 


seats . . . 


HENRY  SUYDAM 
Surprised  and  amused. 

One  of  them  was  a  flight  lieu¬ 
tenant,  both  were  in  the  armed 
forces,  but  there  was  no  flaunt¬ 
ing  of  that  status.  All  candidates 
divested  themselves  of  the  King's 
uniform  to  run  for  office. 

The  two  candidates  were  not 
invited  to  make  a  speech.  Lord 
Samuel  stood  them  up  for  ques¬ 
tioning,  even  heckling.  The  au¬ 
dience  went  after  them.  A  great 
point  was  made  of  the  most  un¬ 
usual  fact  that  one  of  the  can¬ 
didate  was  an  actual  resident  of 
Kensington,  where  he  was  run¬ 
ning! 

*  *  * 

Revolt  will  be  os  British 
os  fish  and  chips 
THIS  Liberal  meeting  was  more 

or  less  the  pattern  for  Con¬ 
servative  meetings  and  even  for 
one  of  the  final  Labor  rallies  at 
which  Mr.  Clement  Attlee  spoke. 
This  was  held  .at  Co-op  Hall, 
Peckham,  of  a  Sunday  afternoon. 
Peckham  lies  in  a  much-bombed 
area  of  lower  middle  class  and 
working  class  homes.  ( I  use 
the  English  terms  for  these  dis¬ 
tinctions.  ) 

Again  there  were  no  press 
seats,  no  copies  of  speeches 
available,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  none  had  written  his  speech 
down.  Again,  the  audience  was 
small,  about  800.  Except  for 
some  difference  in  accents,  I 
could  not  see  much  difference 
between  this  Labor  audience 
and  Liberalism’s  audience. 


-  VERY  BRITISH  — 

While  taking  certain  liberties 
because  oi  differences  in  type 
faces,  this  page  is  designed  oa 
the  basis  of  makeup  techniques 
which  are  popular  today  in 
London  newspapers.  Note  the 
use  oi  double-line  subheads  to 
break  a  run  of  solid  type;  also 
the  head  style  with  only  the 
first  word  capitalized. 


A  sign  on  the  platform  read: 
"We  March  with  Socialism.” 
But  first,  before  marching  wift 
Socialism,  we  heard  amplifi^ 
phonograph  records  of  Schw 
bert’s  “Serenade”  and  Strauss's 
“Blue  Danube”  waltz.  I  nevsa 
saw  a  band  at  a  British  political 
meeting,  not  even  at  Prime  Mia- 
ister  Churchill's  final  meeting  at 
Walthamstow  Stadium. 

It  has  been  said  of  Mr.  Attlaa 
that  he  is  the  unfortunate  sMt 
of  politician  who  gets  most 
cheers  when  he  enters  a  meek 
ing  than  when  he  leaves  it.  T^ 
was  true  at  Peckham.  I  had  laA 
seen  him  presiding  with  somi 
elegance,  as  a  member  of  tha 
British  delegation,  at  a  pretf 
conference  in  the  ornate  Maif 
Hopkins  Hotel  in  San  Francised 
Now  Mr.  Churchill  had  charged 
that  if  Mr.  Attlee  should  be¬ 
come  Prime  Minister,  he  would 
reveal  Cabinet  secrets  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  Harold  Laski.  Socialist 
executive  chairman. 

Mr.  Attlee  at  Peckham  led  an 
embarrassed  audience  in  singinf  | 
“The  Internationale.”  Few  < 
knew  the  words.  It  sounded 
like  “Abide  With  Me.”  If  there 
is  to  be  a  revolution  in  Britain, 
it  will  be  as  British  as  fish  and 
chips. 

*  *  « 

Help  oHorded  discreetlY 
to  American  reporters 
THE  British  Ministry  of  lnffl9 

mation,  like  the  British  Broad^ 
casting  Corp.,  was  under  sM 
orders  not  to  indulge  in  politied 
activities  during  this  electM 
Acting  in  a  discreet,  unofBdB 
role,  however,  its  higher  office^ 
did  much  to  help  visiting  Amar 
ican  correspondents.  The  Co» 
servative  Central  Committee,  la 
particular,  was  not  at  first  tn 
much  interested  in  providM 
facilities  for  American  joum» 
ists,  feeling  with  some  reasM 
that  the  votes  were  to  be  had  la 
Britain,  not  on  this  side  of  tk 
Atlantic.  However.  I  had  n» 
complaint  as  I  was  sent  a  special 
press  ticket  for  Mr.  ChurchiBi 
Walthamstow  meeting. 

Walthamstow  was  a  dog  tri® 
on  the  outskirts  of  London  h 
what  is  regarded  as  a  LabC 
stronghold.  Some  15,000  pit 
sons  filled  most  of  the  stand*  • 
either  side.  Again,  there  w** 
no  band  to  whip  up  enthusia*. 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Mn 
Churchill  came  in  on  foot.  Th« 
was  a  true  British  touch  in  t» 
absence  of  police  on  the  insiw 
of  the  Stadium.  Outside,  th^  t 
were  ample  police,  both  fo* 
and  horse,  to  protect  the  Prj®*  I 
Minister  of  England.  Inw 
there  was  no  visible  protectw 
for  one  Winston  S.  ChurcUk 
(Continued  on  page  60) 
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W  ^3 ^  -  _ _ j.  copies  of  the  paper  were  sold,  of  legal  and  death  notices  wer* 

T#  Car T I  C^a|*6  1  ^ ¥§  I  1 1 1  T  "  3*1^1  afterwards  it  was  necessary  inserted  in  addition  to  son>^ 

*  m  jq  contact  the  advertisers  and  classified.  No  national  advertis- 

iw .  f  ~  m  f  jump  the  charge  to  the  full  rate,  ing  at  all  was  carried.  As  a 

It  G  I  §2^  f2 ^1  ^  “As  a  result  of  the  paper  service  to  readers  a  page  ont 

AL  O  saved  during  the  strike  the  ad-  box  summarized  "the  fine  ba^ 

vertising  quota  will  be  up  gains  of  Brooklyn  stores.” 

By  Betty  Feezel  slightly  in  excess  of  10'’ .”  Ad-  Because  of  the  limitations  on 

vertising  Director  Vernon  classified  these  past  two  weeks 
NEW  YORK  CITY  advertisers  James  W.  Egan,  Jr ,  advertising  Brooks  asserted,  “and  the  paper  it  is  reported  that  job  place- 

and  newspaper  advertising  de-  manager  of  the  Times  exolained  increase  advertising  quotas  ments  and  rentals  have  reacW 

partment  staffers  heaved  fighs  3  !dvertflL"rs  we“e  for  the  balance  of  the  year.  "  wTntiS^  snice"  fo^the^S: 

of  relief  as  the  newspaper  de-  were  being  run  “as  usual"  with  Well  go  heavier  than  the  ® 

liverers-  strike  came  to  a  halt  “the  situation  to  be  reviewed  advertising  sch^ule  turning  serviceman  which  PM. 

after  17  days  and  set  to  work  afterward."  Placement  of  small-  for  the  rest  of  the  month  he  "of  a^fct^^by  the  s  rike.^i^ 

to  bring  the  advertising  situa-  er  sized  ads  was  suggested,  f  “ntinued  and  carry  all  of  augurated  ^tfhs  time  took  hold 

Uon  back  to  normal.  The  Times  has  since  arranged  he  advertising  that  we  can  up  at  once  growing  imm^iate^  . 

Retailers,  although  at  first  ex-  to  re-run  all  display  advertis-  to  the  limits  of  our  July  quota  ‘o  two  and  three  full  coluim  ^ 

pressing  little  concern  over  the  ing  “that  didn't  get  full  distri-  The  Herald  Tribune  request  National  advertisers,  on  < 

temporary  disablement  of  what  bution  ”  od  advertisers  not  to  run  during  whole,  were  uncomplaining,  the  ^ 

is  to  most  of  them  the  major  ad-  “All  along  we  sought  to  pub-  'f*®  strike  and  William  Robin-  newspaper  'XoridM  ^ 

vertising  medium.  reported  lish  a  normal  newspaper.”  Prank  s""-  advertising  director,  said.  "f  are  now  wo^  v 

signs  of  a  business  lag  at  the  Dreiss,  who  is  working  in  the  "we’ve  accumulate  quite  a 


By  Betty  Feezel 


signs  of  a  business  lag  at  the  Dreiss,  who  is  working  in  the  ‘  weve  accumulate  Quite  a 

beginning  of  the  third  week,  advertising  office  of  the  Sun  backlog  of  all  kinds  of  adver-  their 

Queried  on  Wednesday  they  in  the  absence  of  Harold  Gold-  tisements,  a  good  many  of  continuity  break  in  the  case  o( 

agreed,  with  feeling,  that  “it  man.  advertising  manager,  de-  which  will  run  from  here  on  campai^s. 

was  good  to  be  back  in  the  dared.  “We  accepted  just  as  in;^  ^  .  v,  Q  ^ 

papers  again.”  much  advertising  and  we  re-  .  Commenting  on  "the  surpris-  became  ^aective  July  9  gd 

At  the  newspaper  offices  when  quested  no  cut  in  size.”  The  ‘"K  way  that  advertising  has  off  to  a  spotty  start  at 

the  strikes  end  was  announced  Sun  is  now  repeating  these  ads  bounced  back  since  the  conclu-  stores  and  the  blame  ^s^ 

advertisiiiK  managers  rushed  which  are  still  timely  All  strike.  John  Mench.  tered  on  lacK  oi  newspaper 

through  copy,  most  of  it  “sum-  charges  for  space  during  the  advertising  director  of  the  promotion  .  „ 

mer  clearance”  ads  which  had  strike  have  been  canceled.  Journal- American,  reported  re-  Regarding  o^ine^  aur^ 


been  waiting  tor  days,  to  make 
Tuesday  afternoon  editions.  All 
Wednesday  papers,  which  had 


Quotas  Are  Enlorqed 


Journal- American,  reported  re-  Regarding  business  duriji 
sumption  of  regular  quotas.  the  str^e.  an  ad\^rt^ing  ^ 
TTie  Daily  Mirror  published  cial  at  Girnbel  s  said  The  sti^ 


Wednesday  papers,  which  had  f'f'®  Daily  News  accepted  ad-  no  advertising  except  a  limit^  floor  is  doing  the  best,  with  thi 

returned  to  regular  size  and  vertising  the  first  three  days  amount  of  amusement  copy,  higher  floors  showing  the  lo» 

larger,  carried  heavy  advertis-  of  the  strike  but  from  then  on  Charles  McCabe,  publisher,  re-  A  spokesman  at  Franklin  Sr 
ing  didn’t  “accept  a  line,”  Harold  ported.  For  the  first  few  days  mon’s  remarked  about  “the  tre 

q»/  Sherwood,  advertising  manager,  thg  paper  ran  those  ads  which  mendous  amount  of  linage  whid| 

*  stated.  The  first  Sunday  of  had  been  set  and  were  on  order  can  be  diverted^  for  August  and 

According  to  figures  released  the  strike  when  the  news  cir-  but  soon  adopted  the  omission  September  use.” 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  culation  dropped  from  2.250,000  policy  At  McCreery’s.  the  comment 

New  York,  store  sales  showed  to  300.000  all  of  its  advertising  During  the  strike  the  Brook-  was:  “The  strike  could  have 

an  increase  the  week  of  July  1  in  the  main  section  had  been  lyn  Eagle  asked  advertisers  not  been  a  very  serious  thing  had 

of  24%  over  the  like  period  devoted  to  boosting  the  Seventh  to  make  use  of  the  paper,  ac-  it  continued.  It  would  haw 
of  last  year.  The  week,  how-  War  Loan  Drive.  cording  to  Frank  Schroth.  pub-  been  extremely  costly  to  try  to 


ever,  had  one  more  business  day  In  one  and  a  half  hours  the 
than  was  the  case  in  1944.  News  set  up  19.000  lines  of  ad- 

^st  week  local  stores  were  vertising  for  the  first  edition 


War  Loan  Drive.  cording  to  Frank  Schroth.  pub-  been  extremely  costly  to  try  tol 

In  one  and  a  half  hours  the  lisher.  Only  the  usual  number  replace  the  newspaper  program  I 
News  set  up  19.000  lines  of  ad- _ _ _ _ _ .1 


IteW  to  a  sales  gain  of  7%,  and  after  the  strike  ended. 


package  and  furniture  deliveries 


Just  the  day  before  the  strike 


Campaifnd  and  ^ccounii\ 

.'ol;  - r.„.l - - 

found  notices.  It  notified  ^  r-  d  fh#»  drinks”  there  being  K 

•tber  features  of  the  news-  advertisers  that  with  its  circu-  No  Finer  Rum  lb®  drinks,  mere  neing  » 

Wers  were  misi^  during  the  latio?  amounting  to  ap^^^^  USING  more  newspapers  than  ^Hoo  and  300  iS^^ 

shnke  wm  brought  out  in  a  mately  50,000  at  the  newspapers’  it  has  ever  before  scheduled  weeklv  through  the  summe 

counter  it  would  accept  adver-  for  this  product  National  Dis- 

Using  on  a  partial  rate  basis  toxers  Corp.  is  currently  run-  ^he  a^  include  drink 
Amoci-  beginning  Tuesday.  July  17.  ning  a  campaign  on  behalf  of  °  Merite 

Accordingly,  before  the  strike’s  Ron  Merito  Rum.  With  ads  to  r»Qm<«oiaTi  anH  urill  b» 

halt  had  been  reported,  the  appear  in  approximately  55 
Telegram  had  already  contract-  dailies  in  key  cities,  the  cam-  Ferti/ &  Co 

®t  the  beginning  of  the  jor  15.000  lines  of  space,  paign  is  built  around  the  theme  rence  Fertig  &  Co. 

^e?fionSrieS>d‘'Xo®)  “The  better  the  rum.  the  better  The  World  Agrees  ..  . 

replied  that  in  comparison  with  ON  ITS  Gilbey’s  Gin  the  Ni- 

^  news  they  usually  got  they  ttonal  Distillers  PRODues 

they  Corp.  also 

important  of  schedule.  The  campaign  ctlb 

lor  about  300  large  dailis 

70.9%  said  they  had  the  same  to  run  on  a  weekil 

l®®l^fl  l^al  pews.  basis.  Copy,  to  measure  fron 

Advertising,  the  first  part  of  i,ooo  ungg  to  300  lines,  takes  u 

ffie  study  showS’  was  miss^  by  international  tack  with  tte 

o^.lhe  wo^n  inter-  HT-  ^  headline  “The  world  agrees* 

viewed,  with  a  majority  miss-  ‘Gilbey’s  Please.’  ”  Ads.  wbiP 

Acco^ing  started  in  contte 

features  until  after  Labor  Day.  IK 

lined  up  order,  editor-  campaign  be  maintaiail 

iais.  sports  news  war  news.  Lloyd.  Chester  &  Dillinghaa 

general  news  and  comic  col-  Inc.,  New  York,  is  the  agency. 

naners  durinc  the  strike  Amonv  «.  .  .  ...  ....  ^  U.  BARR  AND  C054PANY  it 

Siose  to  continue  to  publish  af  Members  oi  a  special  committee  o  the  Advertising  Club  oi  New  launching  the  biggest  ad^ 
much  advertising  as  was  sub-  *®^  commemoration  oi  the  155th  anmversary  oi  tising  and  merchandising  V» 

mitt^  with  the  aim  of  provid-  Uoast  Guard  on  August  4;  Left  to  right.  Albert  E.  Haase,  motion  in  its  history  with  • 

Ing  “both  the  news  and  toe  Institute  oi  Public  Relations;  Ensign  Richard  Wilcox.  USCGR;  Alex-  three-media  campaign  on  BaM 

advertisi"g  news”  were  toe  ander  Simon,  general  manager.  Western  Union;  cmd  Frank  I.  Rey-  Barr,  “the  creme-whipped  haw 
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the  drinks,”  there  being  wl 


Times  and  the  Sun. 


nolds,  president,  Albert  Frank  Guenther-Law,  Inc. 


( Continued  on  page  58) 
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ALL  TOGETHER  BOYS! 

Charles  W’erner,  Chicago  Sun 


THE  NON-SMOKER 

Joseph  Parrish,  Chuatio  Trihunt' 


FLOOR  SHOW  IN  BERLIN 

Cal  Alley,  Mimpliis  Commcrctai  .‘if'peai 
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WHILE  the  "Big  Three"  dined 
caviar,  strawberries  and 
steak,  reporters  on  hand  for  the 
Potsdam  Conference  were 
served  social  tidbits  such  as  any 
country  correspondent  might 
send  to  the  state  desk  of  a 
S.  newspaper. 

'Genial  Joe  Stalin,  resplen¬ 
dent  in  the  uniform  of  a  gen¬ 
eralissimo,  has  come  from  Mos¬ 
cow  to  spend  a  few  days  in 
Potsdam.” 

“Harry  Truman  of  Missouri 
ond  his  handsome  nephew,  Sgt. 
^ry  Truman,  have  been  see¬ 
ing  the  sights  in  Berlin  and 
learby  spots.” 

"Winston  Churchill,  who,  it  is 
reported,  might  not  be  prime 
minister  of  Great  Britain  if  the 
in  a  recent  election  had 
wn  counted,  is  passing  some 
time  with  friends  here,” 

'Mickey  Rooney  and  Bobby 
Breen,  a  couple  of  film  players 
from  Hollywood,  have  been  en¬ 
gining  at  the  Little  White 
House." 

“A  bunch  of  newspaper  men 
^  a  lot  of  countries  have 
«en  standing  outside  a  fence 
tor  the  last  few  days.  They 
Mven’t  seen  anything  but  they 
Mve  heard  what  it’s  all  about 
wer  the  radio.” 

Reporters  'Burned  Up' 

'Riat  s  why  the  100  or  so  top- 
“ight  correspondents  of  newspa- 
l*rs  from  a  dozen  nations  are 
^rned  up"  over  the  news 
■mine  at  the  momentous  meet¬ 
ing  of  President  Truman.  Prime 
sinister  Churchill  and  General- 
^tno  Stalin.  Latest  reports 
irom  Potsdam  said  the  blackout 
in  reporters  had  been  put  into 
raect  under  "an  amicable  ar- 
tongement"  among  the  con- 
lerees. 

■i^^orters  who  accompanied 
..toe  President  on  his  vo.vage  to 
““tope  had  high  hopes  that  the 
J*“ern  of  rigid  censor.ship 
"nich  had  prevailed  at  Teheran, 
snebec  and  Cairo  would  be  re¬ 


laxed.  At  least,  Mr.  Truman 
appeared  willing.  He  had  fre¬ 
quent  conversations  with  the 
newsmen  on  board  the  Augusta 
and  even  permitted  them  to  use 
the  ship’s  facilities  for  trans¬ 
mitting  stories  regularly.  Every 
detail  of  his  trip  was  reported. 

Then  came  Potsdam,  and 
Charles  Arnot  of  U,P.  wrote. 
“Newsmen  assigned  to  cover 
the  Big  Three  Conference  are 
just  so  many  small  boys  with 
big  pencils  sitting  outside  a 
wall  of  unfriendly  bayonets.” 

The  diplomats  were  in  their 
own  “lockup”  and  the  reporters 
were  confined  to  a  compound, 
with  orders  from  Lt.  Col.  John 
Redding,  chief  public  relations 
officer  at  the  Allied  Press  Camp, 
to  keep  their  distance  from  the 
cloistered  officials  or  suffer  a 
72-hour  suspension  of  privileges. 

'Following  Orders' 

“I’m  only  following  orders,” 
Redding  explained.  The  orders, 
he  added,  came  in  a  directive 
from  the  U.  S.  War  Department 
and  the  British  War  Office. 

News  of  the  initial  business 
.session  of  the  conference  was 
broken  over  the  Moscow  radio 
while  the  confined  newsmen 
labored  over  handouts  covering 
the  social  affairs  of  the  dele¬ 
gates. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the 
meeting  Army  public  relations 
officers  entered  the  conference 
zone  and  occasionally  gave 
the  reporters  some  infor¬ 
mation.  but  a  British  corre¬ 
spondent  criticized  these  men 
for  doing  a  job  which,  he  said, 
should  have  been  left  to  news¬ 
paper  men.  and  the  PRO.s  quit 
their  service. 

Redding  told  the  newsmen 
that  U.  S.  Army  photographers 
had  been  allowed  to  record  the 
arrival  of  the  Truman  and 
Churchill  parties  at  the  air¬ 
drome  after  he  had  intervened. 
4t  first,  he  said,  military  au¬ 
thorities  were  going  to  bar  them.. 
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British  and  Russian  photogra¬ 
phers  were  all  set  to  cover  the 
job. 

Nat  Burrows  of  the  ChU'ago 
Daily  News  commented:  “The 
military  seems  to  trust  the 
press  during  the  war  but  not 
during  the  peace.” 

London’s  press  was  severe  in 
criticism  of  the  news  blackout, 
the  Mirror  denouncing  secret 
diplomacy  and  commenting: 
■'Let  the  delegates,  if  they  will, 
impose  a  security  silence  on 
how  their  palates  are  being 
tickled.  What  the  people  need 
is  full  knowledge  of  how  tre¬ 
mendous  questions  are  being 
yackled.” 

Back  in  Paris,  newsmen  found 
that  their  copy  now  must  clear 
through  the  French  censorship, 
since  the  demise  of  SHAEF. 
They  have  been  told  their 
stories  are  censorable  only  on 
grounds  of  military  security, 
not  on  the  basis  of  French  poli¬ 
tics.  Former  British  and  U.  S. 
censors  still  stamp  the  copy, 
but  they  use  a  French  stamp 
and  French  censors  sit  at  their 
elbows. 


I  THINM  ARE 

THMe  ECuow}  HeniNG. 
BUT  I  cant  HAKC  out  who 


Fred  Pecker,  New  York  Mirror  car¬ 
toonist,  views  the  reporters'  plight 
a*  Pvot'^dain. 


Newsphoto  Circuit 

The  eight  Booth  newspaper! 
of  Michigan  have  installed 
Associated  Press  Wirephoto 
receiving  units  in  their  plants. 
The  papers  are  linked  with 
the  Detroit  office  of  the  AP  in  a 
special  leased  wire  network, 
soid  to  be  the  first  ifewsphote 
circuit  of  its  kind  to  be  set  up 
for  o  group  of  newspapers. 
The  Booth  newspapers  include 
the  Jackson  Citizen  Patriot.  Ann 
Arbor  News.  Flint  JournoL 
Saginaw  News.  Bay  City 
Times.  Kalamazoo  Gazette. 
Grand  Rapids  Press  and  Mus¬ 
kegon  Chronicle. 


Philadelphia  Carrier 
Hearings  Are  Opened 

Philadelphia.  July  17 — Hear¬ 
ings  to  determine  the  status  of 
carriers  who  make  home  deliv¬ 
eries  of  this  city’s  two  morning 
newspapers,  the  Inquirer  and 
the  Record,  were  begun  this 
week  before  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  with  Trial  Ex¬ 
aminer  Earl  Bellman  presiding. 

A  petition  by  local  carriers 
for  certification  of  representa¬ 
tives  has  been  pending  before 
the  Fourth  Regional  Labor  Re¬ 
lations  Board  since  May  22, 
1944.  Approximately  225  car¬ 
riers  who  control  260  newspaper 
routes  in  the  metropolitan 
Philadelphia  area  and  in  cer¬ 
tain  portions  of  Camden.  N.  J., 
are  involved.  They  became  affil¬ 
iated  in  August.  1943.  with  the 
International  Printing  Press¬ 
men  and  Assistants  Union  of 
North  America  (.AFL)  as  Phila¬ 
delphia  News  Carriers  Union 
No.  504. 

A  total  of  160  subpoenas  have 
been  issued,  with  the  likelihood 
the  hearings  will  continue  two 
or  three  weeks.  The  resultant 
decision  will  be  to  determine 
■vhether  the.v  are  employes  of 
the  newspapers  or  independent 
merchants. 
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By  ChcoiM  H.  CooBon 

Director  oi  AdTsrtisiag.  Boanoke  (Vo.)  Tim**  &  World  Nowa 

BOYS’  TOWN!  ,  .  .  Keep  your  good  eye  on  the  boys’  clothing 
business.  It’s  on  a  boom  and  wise  merchants  are  pepping  up 
their  advertising.  Distinct  trend  is  to  promote  clothing  by  age 
groups  .  .  .  Juniors  3  to  8  years  .  .  .  Cadet  or  “Middle”  9  to  14 
.  .  .  Students  15  and  up! 

According  to  the  trade,  since  1939  the  boys’  business  as  a  whole 
has  increased  121%.  Business  in  cadet  or  middle  size  apparel  has 
increased  in  about  the  same  proportion  as  the  business  as  a  whole! 
Junior  business  has  almost  quadrupled  .  .  .  but  the  dollar  and 
cents  increase  in  students’  business  has  been  only  20%. 

Boys’  Outfitter  gives  a  hint  about  advertising;  “Advertising  in 
many  cases  is  too  stilted,  matter  of  fact  and  lifeless!”  ’This  source 
also  advises  you  to  keep  in  mind  that  everything  about  the  mes¬ 
sage  should  appeal  directly  to  these  young  fellows,  not  like  ads 
featuring  merchandise  for  the  younger  ones  where  appeai  is  to 
the  mother! 

•  *  • 

NEW  BUSINESSEIS  .  .  .  and  new  accounts  for  you  if  your  eye  is 
peeled!  (“SO  ADDING  UP,”  May  26th) — These  small  busi¬ 
nesses  of  former  service  men  are  making  their  appearance.  They 
need  your  help  in  advertising.  Such  as  a  vet  in  New  York  receiv¬ 
ing  national  publicity  about  his  shop  for  converting  old  junk  into 
objects  of  art  .  .  .  and  selling  them.  With  a  firm  belief  that 
“there  is  a  market  for  everything  useful  in  the  world”  he  is 
going  to  town!  In  North  Carolina  a  hundred  ex-service  men 
have  pooled  their  loan  potentials  and  are  readying  a  bakery  busi¬ 
ness  financed  with  the  $400  thousand! 

•  •  • 

HOT  WEATHER.  YES  .  .  .  but  still  no  reason  why  a  “cool  num¬ 
ber”  in  store  promotion  shouldn't  pop  up  during  the  spell! 
Like  the  “Outdoor  Dining  Exhibition”  staged  by  Wm.  H.  Block 
Co.  (Indianapolis).  Twenty-six  different  table  settings  were  dis¬ 
played  throughout  the  store  for  different  kinds  of  meals  outdoors. 
Such  as  “Luncheon  on  the  Veranda”  .  .  .  “Sportsmen's  Supper” 

.  .  .  “Fishermen’s  Luck”  .  .  .  "Home  for  the  Harvest.”  Tied  in  was 
a  contest  in  table  flower  arrangement  participated  in  by  26 
women's  clubs!  Neat  stunt:  a  “Wishing  Well”  .  .  .  coins  dropped 
in  voluntarily  made  up  purse  for  a  veterans’  hospital!  Furniture 
Age  reports  attendance  average  a  thousand  daily!  This  hot 
weather  your  account  will  appreciate  your  having  a  new  idea 
for  him! 

*  •  • 

WATCH  THIS  TOO!  .  .  .  Plans  being  made  by  transcontinental 
air  lines  to  haul  perishable  foods  .  .  .  fashions  .  .  .  etc.  Two 
lines  already  have  allocated  entire  airplanes  for  food  shipments! 
Says  the  Aeronauticai  Chamber  of  Commerce:  “Lettuce,  flown 
from  the  principal  year-around  growing  center  in  Salinas,  Cal. 
could  be  marketed  in  Detroit  in  quantity  at  five  cents  a  head  over 
surface  borne  lettuce  according  to  a  study  of  post-war  air  trans¬ 
port.”  Cost  would  be  3V4c  pound  above  rail  but  speed  would  be 
17  times  greater. 

Nation’s  Business  says  a  substantial  portion*  of  the  anticipated 
annual  retail  volume  of  $100  billion  will  be  of  fashion  merchan¬ 
dise.  Reasoning:  “In  these  modern  days  of  movies,  radio,  press 
and  with  television  .  .  .  every  Main  Street  is  a  fashion  center.” 
See  the  picture:  Fashions  available  over  night  .  .  .  faster  tempo 
in  advertising  .  .  .  foods  overnight  from  vine  to  you  .  .  .  change 
in  eating  habits  .  .  .  change  in  advertising! 

MUSIC  C50ES  ROUND  ...  and  ROUND!  ...  and  promotions 
stepping  up!  One  trend  is  popularity  of  sheet  music  now  sold 
in  cigar  and  confectionery  stores,  in  addition  to  old  outlets!  Piano 
people  looking  ahead  with  gleams  in  their  eyes.  One  recent 
survey  reported  that  50,(X)0  pianos  could  be  sold  annually  through 
45  average  distributors  in  the  United  States. 

To  sell  pianos  or  anything  else  you’ve  got  to  promote!  One 
store  (Broadway  in  Los  Angeles)  .  .  .  has  a  musician  instruct 
classes  in  the  playing  of  the  instrument  .  .  .  sells  instruction 


Facts  for  Church  Copy 

COMING  BACK  .  .  .  seems  to  be  the  trend  in  sponsored 
church  advertising  .  .  .  and  especially  among  smaller 
papers.  If  you  write  your  own  copy  there  are  many  pungent 
facts  to  flag  attention,  such  as  these  from  the  New  York 
State  Council  of  Churches: 

There  are  three  times  more  criminals  in  the  country  than 
college  students.  .  .  .  Every  day  our  country  chalks  up 
60  suicides — a  murder  every  40  minutes — a  major  crime 
every  22  seconds!  Only  one  of  every  twelve  of  us  attend 
church  service  with  regularity  .  .  .  and  seven  of  every  eight 
children  quit  Sunday  school  and  church  before  they  are  15 
years  old! 

books  .  .  .  used  pianos  .  .  .  builds  up  after  war  sales  for  the  new 
ones!  One  finding  has  been  that  middle-aged  people  are  going  in 
for  piano  playing  in  a  big  way!  Your  account  can  find  out  for 
himself  if  this  is  so  in  his  vicinity  by  staging  such  classes. 

0  0  0 

FEET  ON  THE  DESK  .  .  .  but  don’t  let  your  office  supply  account 
keep  his  up  there!  He  has  a  proposition!  Says  Modern  Sta¬ 
tioner:  “During  the  past  four  years  the  stress  has  been  upon 
economy — ^propaganda  has  urged  the  saving  of  office  supplies,  th« 
use  and  re-use  of  stationery.  The  public  has  been  persuaded, 
among  other  things,  to  salvage  pins  and  clips,  to  use  the  backs  of 
envelopes,  to  write  on  both  sides  of  paper.” 

Your  stationer  or  office  equipment  account  could  use  a  cam* 
paign  now  to  bolster  up  and  prime  “the  system  that  made  Ame^ 
ican  business  the  most  efficient  in  the  world — that  system  of  freely 
using  every  office  aid,  of  using  only  the  best.”  The  trade  feels 
that  now  is  the  time  for  these  accounts  to  give  the  stimulating 
treatment! 

Young  &  Rubicam  House  Ad  I 
Has  Traveled  Far  and  Wide 


The  house  ad  entitled  “A 
Strange  Sort  of  Prayer  ”  which 
Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  ran  in 
selected  newspapers  and  trade 
papers  the  weekend  after  V-E 
Day  (E&P,  May  19,  p.  58)  has 
been  adapted  by  nearly  6.500 
different  sponsors,  an  agency 
checkup  shows. 

Offered  free  to  any  interested 
newspaper,  advertiser  or  group, 
the  ad.  at  last  count,  had 
achieved  a  circulation  of  13,- 
275,000—4.843.000  for  Y  &  R’s 
original  list,  6,522.000  for  dailies 
and  1.860.000  for  weeklies.  “On 
its  way  to  .some  kind  of  record 
for  a  privately  developed  public 
service  ad,”  the  agency  com¬ 
ments  hopefully. 

With  information  that  the 
agency  would  supply  mats  or 
plates  without  charge  and  that 
credit  to  Y  &  R  was  not  neces¬ 
sary,  proofs  of  the  ad  were  sent 
out  after  it  had  appeared,  to 
9,000  publishers.  Now,  after 
two  months,  a  total  of  1,538  re¬ 
quests  have  been  received  and 
the  ad  has  been  placed  in  251 
dailies  and  1,287  weeklies. 

In  more  than  a  score  of 
papers  the  ad.  a  plea  to  keep 
in  mind  that  the  troops  are  still 
fighting  in  the  Pacific,  appeared 
as  a  front  pager  message  from 
the  publisher  himself,  and  in 
a  few  papers  the  copy  alone 
was  used  as  an  editorial  either 
on  page  one  or  in  the  regular 
editorial  column. 

The  publisher  of  the  Valley 
Falls  (Kans. )  Vindicator,  week¬ 
ly,  ran  the  ad  on  a  page  with 
the  entire  Honor  Roll  of  the 
community.  Ih  the  Platt  Coun¬ 
ty  Republican  of  Monticello 
(Ill.)  the  credit  line  read 

EDITOR  A 


simply:  “In  honor  of  our  three 
sons  who  are  serving  with  the 
U.  S.  Army;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C. 
Tippett.” 

In  addition  to  the  hundreds 
of  commercial  sponsors  —  who 
ranged  from  the  American  Le¬ 
gion  in  the  Beloit  (Kans.)  Daily 
Call  to  the  United  Mine  Work¬ 
ers  of  America,  Dist.  29.  in  the 
Beckley  (W.  Va.)  Sun  Register 
— the  ad  has  been  used  to  spur 
blood  bank  donations,  man¬ 
power  recruitment,  and  on-the 
job  morale. 

Besides  the  mats  and  plates 
for  republication  the  agency  has 
sent  out  7,041  proofs;  half  to 
clients  and  other  companies  who 
asked  for  quantities  from  10  to 
2,000  for  bulletin  board  postinj 
and  the  other  half  in  reply  to 
requests  from  individuals. 

The  Navy  Department  had 
75,000  copies  reproduced  in  ful 
color  for  use  as  industrial  incen¬ 
tive  posters  in  war  plant 
engag^  on  naval  contract 
throughout  the  country: 

Just  servicing  the  inquiries 
proved  quite  a  job,  according  to 
the  agency.  The  first  week 
alone  brought  72  teleph^ 
calls,  104  telegrams  and  1.™ 
letters. 

A  reminder  that  although  tho 
European  war  may  be  over  tho 
war  with  Japan  still  means  > 
long,  tough  pull  ahead,  th®  « 
is  a  strong  presentation  of  the 
feelings  of  the  soldiers  in  ^ 
Pacific.  Copy,  written  in  tM 
first  person,  tells  of  a  GI’s  tw 
with  God  in  which  he  asks.  “ 
you  could  only  get  the  peoP« 
back  home  to  remember  nx 
...  You  see,  God,  I’d  like  to 
get  home,  too.” 
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Audience  Appeal 


Two  symphony  conductors  may  present  the 
same  musical  composition  .  .  .  but  the  quality 
of  each  individual  player,  plus  the  personality 
of  the  conductor,  is  reflected  in  the  finished 
production. 

Two  newspapers  may  have  available  the  same 
source  material — news — but  it  is  the  handling 
and  blending  of  that  news  that  make  an 
effective  newspaper  and  can  establish  a  strong 
bond  of  sympathy  with  the  audience. 

The  things  that  make  the  personality  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  felt  .  .  .  and  remem¬ 
bered  .  .  .  are  the  writings  of  many  reporters, 
columnists  and  commentators,  and  a  host  of 


other  experts,  combined  with  pointed  editori¬ 
als,  human  interest  stories,  and  pictures. 

For  well  over  a  century  this  personality  has 
been  a  vital  influence  upon  a  large  audience 
of  readers  throughout  the  Cleveland  2-in-l 
market,  which  consists  of  Greater  Cleveland 
PLUS  the  26  adjacent  counties.  It  is  the  one 
metropolitan  newspaper  that  reaches  every 
single  one  of  the  *l4l  cities  and  towns  that 
make  up  this  top-spot  market. 

*  Aliron,  Canton  and  Youngstown  are  not  included. 

Newspapers  Get  Immediate  Attention 


CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 

National  Representatives:  John  B.  Woodward,  Inc,  New  York 
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Eclipse  Party 
Successful 
Despite  'Jinx' 

Philadelj>i«a,  July  17 — How 
newspapers  of  America  got  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  total  eclipse  of  the 
sun  on  July  9  by  way  of  AP's 
wirephoto  transmitter  from  the 
Canadian  wilds  of  Saskatche¬ 
wan  only  after  a  chapter  of 
•jinx"  misfortunes  that  nearly 
ruined  the  venture  has  just 
come  to  light  with  the  return 
to  this  city  of  Dr.  Roy  K.  Mar¬ 
shall.  director  of  the  Pels 
Planetarium  of  famous  Frank¬ 
lin  Institute. 

Dr  Marshall  headed  the  ex¬ 
pedition  of  astronomers,  camera¬ 
men  and  reporters  conducted 
jointly  by  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  Franklin  Institute 
and  tlie  Evening  Bulletin,  the 
latter  hnancing  the  enterprise 
and  making  possible  the  news 
and  photo  tiles  distributed  to  all 
AP  clients.  Robert  McLean, 
president  of  the  Bulletin  Com¬ 
pany.  is  also  president  of  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press. 

To  get  a  clear  vision  of  the 
celestial  phenomena  at  a  point 
where  clouds  and  other  atmos¬ 
pheric  obstruction  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  at  a  minimum,  directors 
chose  as  an  observational  site 
the  little  town  of  Wolseley.  in 
the  province  of  ScLskatchewan. 
60  miles  off  the  route  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  For 
four  days  the  members  of  the 
expedition  camped  out  virtually 
in  the  wilderness,  setting  up 
their  cameras  and  paraphernalia. 

The  Balky  Car 

After  the  pictures  were  shot 
at  the  exact  moment  of  totality 
the  plates  were  developed  by 
Dr.  Orren  C.  Mohler.  “Come  on, 
let’s  get  to  Regina!"  shouted 
Dr.  Marshall,  making  a  bee¬ 
line  for  an  automobile  that  was 
to  carry  them  the  60  miles.  But 
the  15-year-old  car,  property  of 
a  local  carpenter,  refused  to 
budge.  Eventually  it  was  started, 
and  the  overland  race  begun  at 
high  speed. 

Fortunately  for  the  party  of 
scientists,  the  train  was  running 
15  minutes  late.  Arriving  in 
Regina,  Dr.  Marshall  ran  to  the 
offices  of  the  Regina  Leader- 
Post,  several  blocks  away.  Harry 
Ferguson,  an  88-pound  jockey, 
who  had  come  on  from  Chicago 
to  operate  the  wirephoto  trans¬ 
mitter,  was  waiting.  The  line 
to  Minneapolis  was  open. 

Ferguson  made  a  quick  print 
from  the  plate  and  start^  to 
send.  Something  went  wrong. 
From  Minneapolis  came  word 
over  the  telephone  that  a  fuse 
had  blown.  There  was  further 
delay  while  somebody  went  to 
get  a  replacement.  Ferguson  got 
impatient.  The  worlds  news¬ 
papers  were  waiting. 

“Hell.”  he  exclaimed,  “get  me 
off  this  Minneapolis  line.  Hook 
me  into  Seattle." 

Within  two  minutes  he  had 
been  hooked  into  that  city.  The 
sending  began  again.  From 
Seattle,  without  further  inter¬ 
ruption,  the  photo  was  relayed 
to  New  York  and  thence  out 
over  the  AP  wirephoto  net¬ 
work.  Western  papers  made 
their  first  editions;  Eastern  pa- 


The  Sky  Beat 

Prof.  WilUm  Luyian  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota  flew 
20,000  feet  above  Lake  Mani¬ 
toba  in  Canada  to  get  a  "play- 
by-play"  account  of  the  luly  9 
eclipse  of  the  sun  for  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star-Journal. 

George  Axelsson,  New  York 
Times  reporter  in  Stockholm, 
went  up  20,000  feet  in  the  sub¬ 
stratosphere  above  the  Arctic 
Circle  region  of  Sweden  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  eclipse. 


pers  got  them  in  time  for  night 
extras  and  sports  editions. 

A  40-foot  camera  taken  along 
on  the  expedition  never  did 
function  properly,  photographs 
taken  with  it  not  having  clarity. 
A  motion  picture  camera  and 
film  never  did  arrive  in  time  to 
be  of  any  use.  Pictures  were 
taken  with  an  18-foot  camera 
that  had  been  expected  only  to 
suppplement  the  work  of  the 
big  machine. 

In  spite  of  the  delays  and 
handicaps.  Dr.  Marshall  and  his 
associates  of  the  Bulletin's  ex¬ 
pedition  feel  amply  repaid  for 
the  success  of  the  venture.  And 
the  Bulletin  management  has 
been  hearing  from  newspapers 
all  over  the  country  offering 
congratulations  for  their  enter¬ 
prise  in  furthering  the  scientific 
project,  and  for  the  excellent 
photos  and  story  material  that 
came  through. 

Here  in  Philadelphia  the  Bul¬ 
letin  scored  with  a  “ring-side" 
description  of  the  eclipse  piped 
by  special  wire  all  the  way  from 
Wolseley  and  broadcast  over 
the  Bulletin’s  own  radio  station. 
■ 

40  Newspapers  to  Run 
Hempstead  Town  Plan 

Requests  for  the  Hempstead 
Town  Courtesy  Cooperation 
program  (E&P,  June  2,  p.  60) 
designed  to  eliminate  wartorn 
friction  between  shoppers  and 
retailers,  have  come  in  from 
more  than  100  communities, 
James  E.  Stiles,  publisher  of  the 
Nassau  Daily  Review-Star  of 
Hempstead  Town,  Long  Island. 
N.  Y.,  and  originator  of  the 
plan,  reports.  Mats  of  the  basic 
advertising  illustrations,  provid¬ 
ed  by  Metro  Newspaper  Serv¬ 
ice  of  New  York,  have  been 
sent  to  approximately  40  news¬ 
papers. 

Because  of  the  growing  num¬ 
ber  of  inquiries  Mr.  Stiles  has 
ordered  a  special  brochure  pre¬ 
pared.  entitled  “This  is  the 
Hempstead  Town  Courtesy  pro¬ 
gram.”  In  addition  to  giving 
details  of  the  plan  it  contains 
reproductions  of  all  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  and  many  of  the  news 
stories  run  by  the  Review  Star 
in  support  of  the  program. 

■ 

Delivery  Restricted 

Denver,  Colo.,  July  19 — Due 
to  newsprint  shortages,  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News  has  can¬ 
celled  all  Sunday  only  city  de¬ 
livery  subscriptions.  On  mail 
■subscriptions,  onlv  the  daily 
paper  is  being  sold. 


STORY  in  the  Puerto  Rico 
World  Journal  had  this  lead: 
"Joachim  von  Ribbentrop  .  .  . 
was  arrested  while  asleep  in 
the  nude  in  a  Hamburg  board¬ 
ing  house.”  Further  on,  this 
statement  appeared:  “Found  on 
von  Ribbentrop  were  three  let¬ 
ters  addressed  to  Montgomery. 
Churchill  and  Eden.  ” 

■ 

SOMIE  recent  headline  treat¬ 
ment  in  the  nation’s  press: 
ROLL  CALL  IN  MOUSE 
ON  STATE  FEPC 

Chicago  (Ill.)  Sun. 
COAL  COMPANY  OFFICIALS 
SAY  SUBSIDENCES 
HAVE  SUBSIDED 

Scranton  (  Pa. )  Times. 
HORSES  TO  RUN 

EVEN  IF  THEY 

HAVE  TO  WALK 
Boston  (Mass.)  Herald. 
And  in  a  double  streamer,  the 
Mobile  (Ala.)  Register  brought 
the  war  close  to  home.  The  top 
line  read:  “Jap  Cities  Hit  by 
Greatest  B-29  Armada.”  Below 
it  was:  “Flames  Force  Miamians 
to  Leave  Homes.” 

m 

BECAUSE  one  letter,  the  “s," 
wouldn’t  register  correctly, 
the  Chelsea  ( Mass. )  Record  was 
forced  to  delay  installation  of 
magazines  affoi^ing  the  paper  a 
new  type  face.  In  a  friendly 
way,  the  Wakefield  ( Mass. ) 
Item  called  Editor  Herman  Han¬ 
cock's  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  old  colonial  "s"  looked  like 
“f”  and  he  could  have  run  an 
announcement  like  this: 

“Thif  if  a  fad  ftory  matef  but 
thif  if  our  ftory  and  we  are  ftuck 
with  it.  We  are  going  to  pretty 
up  thif  iffue  of  the  Chelfea  Rec- 
cord,  fo  you  could  fee  the  letterf 
better  without  glaffef,  but  the 
fellow  who  fhipped  the  little 
thingf  which  printf  the  letterf 
fent  the  wrong  matf,  fo  inftead 
of  fpending  your  time  trying  to 
mafticate  a  fteak,  you  can  fpend 
it  feeing  what  a  fwell  time  your 
anceftorf  would  have  had  if  the 
fituation  had  been  reverfed  and 
their  f’f  hadn’t  looked  life  f." 
■ 

MESSAGE  from  the  Columbia 
( S.  C. )  bureau  of  the  AP 
said:  “Counting  on  you  for 
Legion  games  in  your  territory 
tonite.  If  postponed  will  you 
massage  same.  Thank  you.” 

■ 

Great  Lakes  Publicity 

Formation  of  the  Northern 
Great  Lakes  Area  Council,  to 
promote  travel  and  recreation 
in  the  Great  Lakes  area,  has 
been  initiated  following  the 
Governors’  Conference  at  Mack¬ 
inac  Island.  Mich.  A  committee 
has  been  established  to  develop 
a  joint  program  of  advertising 
and  publicity  to  be  financed  by 
a  $25,000  allotment  from  each 
participating  government. 

■ 

Ernie  Pyle  Post 

The  new  American  Legion 
Post  of  Chicago  Sun  employes 
is  to  be  named  the  Ernie  Pyle 
Post.  in.  honor  of  the  late  col¬ 
umnist  and  war  correspondent. 
William  M.  Carey.  Sun  cir¬ 
culation  department,  has  been 
aopointed  temporary  chairman. 


BECAUSE 


If  we  talk  about 
circulatio'n  more 
than  any  other 
newspaper  in 
Washington,  it  is 
because  we  have 
so  much  more  of 
it  than  any  other 
newspaper  in 
Washington,  and 
because  we  don’t 
know  of  anything 
that  is  of  equal 
importance  to  the 
advertiser. 


Editor  and  Publub«r 
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Prospects  for  post-war  business,  in  Indiana,  are  looking 
better  every  day.  Transfers  of  thousands  of  workers  from 
war  production  plants  to  peace-time  enterprises  are  going 
on  right  now,  with  scarcely  a  sign  of  the  movement— and 
with  little  or  no  addition  to  the  rolls  of  the  unemployed. 
There  was  no  great  inflow  of  workers  to  Indiana  from  other 
sections  of  the  country  during  the  war.  There  will  be  no 
great  exodus  when  the  fighting  is  over. 

Women  and  girls  from  Hoosier  homes  and  farms  made 
up  a  large  percentage  of  Indiana’s  increased  employment. 
They  will  return  to  kitchen  and  "parlor"  with  more  money 
than  they  ever  had  in  their  lives  before.  Tens  of  thousands 
of  Indiana  men,  too,  will  be  re-absorbed  in  pre-war  occu¬ 
pations,  without  a  ripple. 

In  the  33  counties  surrounding  Indianapolis,  this  news¬ 
paper  will  carry  your  advertising  message  to  the  majority 
of  these  homes.  It  is  the  only  newspaper  that,  alone. 


FIRST  in  daily  circulation 

FIRST  in  advertising  linage 

FIRST  in  the  Hearts  of  Hoosierdom 


Owning  and  Operating  Radio  Station  WIRC 


dan  a.  CARROLL,  110  E.  42nd  St..  New  York  17 
J.  L  LUTZ,  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago  1 1 
J.  F.  BREEZE,  Business  Manager 


FTC  Continues 
Old  Gold  Probe; 
Ads  Discarded 

The  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion.  continuing  its  case  against 
me  P.  Lorillard  Co.,  makers  of 
Old  Gold  cigarettes,  moved  to 
St.  Louis  this  week  to  take  ad¬ 
ditional  testimony. 

The  FTC,  having  rescinded 
the  stipulations  signed  by  the 
Commission  and  the  Lorillard 
Company,  is  seeking  to  prove 
allegations  of  Lorillard’s  com¬ 
petitors  that  the  company's  ad¬ 
vertising  is  in  violation  of  the 
Fair  Trade  Practices  Act. 

Lennen  &  Mitchell,  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  handling  the  Old 
Gold  account,  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  that  most  advertising 
claims  under  question  by  the 
FTC  had  not  been  used  for  a 
year,  and  in  some  cases  the 
claims  under  qunstion  had  not 
been  used  in  10  years. 

"Testifying  before  the  FTC  in 
Chicago  last  week.  Dr.  Anton  J. 
Carlson,  former  head  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  physiology  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  said  Old 
Golds  are  virtually  no  different 
from  other  leading  brands  in 
the  amount  of  nicotine  and  tars 
and  resins.  Dr.  Carlson  pointed 
out  that,  from  a  physiological 
standpoint,  the  comparatively 
small  differences  in  percentages 
of  nicotine  and  irritants  of  the 
popular  brands  of  cigarettes 
place  all  the  brands  tested  on 
virtually  the  same  basis. 

Article  Started  Dispute 

Challenging  the  authority  of 
the  FTC  “to  assume  extra  judi¬ 
cial  powers  in  excess  of  those 
in  the  nation's  duly  constituted 
courts.”  counsel  for  the  L^iril- 
lard  Co.  continue  to  ignore  the 
hearings. 

In  July,  1942,  a  Reader’s  Di¬ 
gest  article  provided  fuel  for 
the  legal  controversy  between 
the  FTC  and  Lorillard.  Editor 
&  Publisher  was  told  the  crux 
of  the  situation  lies  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sentence,  which  Richard 
P.  Whitely,  assistant  chief  coun¬ 
sel  for  the  FTC,  tried  to  include 
in  the  stipulation  with  the  Old 
Gold  makers: 

“In  fact,  the  differences  in  the 
amounts  of  nicotine,  tars  and 
resins  of  the  cigarettes  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  said  article  of  the 
Reader's  Digest  were  so  small 
as  not  to  justify  the  representa¬ 
tion  that  Old  Golds  are  the  low¬ 
est  in  nicotine,  tars  and  resins 
of  the  cigarettes  mentioned  in 
the  said  article.” 

Freeman  J.  Daniels,  of  Per¬ 
kins,  Daniels  &  Perkins.  Loril¬ 
lard  attorneys,  refused  to  con¬ 
sent  to  the  above  sentence 
because  it  was  “wholly  un¬ 
acceptable  to  us  and  our  clients, 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  not  in 
accord  with  the  facts.” 

After  10  conferences,  over  a 
period  of  nine  months,  a  stipula¬ 
tion  was  submitted  to  the  Loril¬ 
lard  attorneys  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  “accepting  Lorillard's  view 
of  the  controversial  matter  and 
eliminating  the  sentence,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Daniels.  This 
was  accepted  by  the  respondent, 
signed  by  the  chief  counsel  for 
the  commission  and  approved 
bv  the  Committee. 
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In  January,  1945,  a  second 
stipulation  was  entered  into  be¬ 
tween  Whitely  and  the  counsel 
for  Lorillard.  was  signed  and 
approved  by  the  Commission. 
By  this  stipulation  the  Commis¬ 
sion  itself  closed  the  proceeding. 

Just  five  days  after  the  Com¬ 
mission's  approval  of  the  final 
stipulation,  the  R.  J.  Reynolds 
Tobacco  Co.  of  North  Carolina 
( makers  of  Camels )  request^ 
the  Commission  to  withhold  its 
final  order  in  the  Lorillard  case 
until  the  Commission  had  con¬ 
sidered  and  weighed  the  evi¬ 
dence  in  the  Reynolds  proceed¬ 
ing. 

The  Commission  replied  to 
Raymond  N.  Beebe  of  the  firm 
of  Davies.  Richberg,  Beebe, 
Busick  and  Richardson  ( repre¬ 
senting  the  Reynolds  Co. )  re¬ 
fusing  the  request,  “in  view  of 
its  consistent  policy  to  decide 
each  case  upon  its  own  merits 
and  record,  and  also  in  view  of 
the  public  interest.” 

Shortly  thereafter,  Whitely 


contacted  the  Lorillard  attor¬ 
neys  and  told  them  that  if  they 
would  not  sign  a  supplemental 
stipulation  ( agreeing  to  the  fact 
that  the  difference  in  nicotine, 
tar  and  resin  content  between 
Old  Gold  and  other  cigarettes 
was  negligible)  the  stipulations 
previously  approved  would  be 
rescinded. 

Counsel  for  Lorillard  refused 
and  Whitely  demanded  the  re¬ 
opening  of  the  case  “in  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest.”  On  June  2,  1945, 
the  Commission  voted  to  rescind 
its  approval  as  to  both  of  the 
stipulations. 

According  to  Daniels,  one  of 
Whitely's  arguments  against  the 
Reader's  Digest  test  was  that  it 
was  “insignificant.”  Yet,  says 
Daniels,  the  Commission  ac¬ 
cepted  the  test  as  evidence  in  a 
case  against  Lucky  Strike. 

Introduced  into  the  record  re¬ 
cently  was  a  test  made  for  the 
Commission  by  the  Pure  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,  along 
similar  lines  of  the  magazine 


Victory  for  OWI  j 

Wowhington.  July  18— Th# 
Office  of  War  Information  hot 
won  ita  fight  for  funds  to  con¬ 
tinue  worldwide  operations  on 
a  somewhat  reduced  scale.  I 

The  house  had  appropriated 
only  $17,500,000,  but  the  senate  i 
raised  the  amount  to  $35,000,- 
000  and  upon  tesubmission  to  : 
the  lower  branch  the  higher  ' 
fund  was  approved  by  a  vote  | 
of  140  to  58.  I 


test.  The  results  of  the  test  j 
show  that  the  average  percent  | 
of  nicotine  in  an  Old  Gold's  | 
smoke  is  .335.  Other  cigarettes 
(five  popular  brands)  showed! 
an  average  of  14.80'f  more  nico¬ 
tine  than  Old  Golds. 


Serving  on  the  Oklahoman  anci  Times  etiitorial  staffs  for 
more  than  seventeen  years  .  .  .  acting  as  reporter,  feature 
writer,  make-up  editor  and  Sunday  editor  .  .  .  Morris  Moore 
now  directs  Oklahoma's  greatest  evening  newspaper.  The 
Oklahoma  City  Times,  as  assistant  managing  editor.  Moore's 
knowledge  of  Oklahoma  City  and  of  Oklahoma  ...  his  intimate 
acc^uaintance  with  news  sources  in  both  .  .  .  are  a  vital  factor 
in  the  Times'  top  place  among  Southwestern  newspapers. 
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President,  Vick  Chemical  Company... 

^^Newspapers  have  been  the  hone  and  sinew  of  our  advertising  program  be¬ 
cause  hi  them,  perhaps  better  than  anywhere  else,  we  could  achieve  conti¬ 
nuity  of  impact  and  frequency  of  impression,  plus  the  ability  to  time  every  part 
of  our  program  flexibly  in  keeping  with  weather,  health  conditions  and  the 
other  factors  which  play  an  important  part  in  the  sale  of  our  products. 99 


Tills  advertisment.  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  A.  N.  P.  A.,  is  publisfied  by  The  Evening  and  Sunday  Star,  Washington.  D.  C.,  in  the  interest  of  all  newspaper* 
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Vke  Coack  ’Js  a  ^liaracten 

Tony  Keeps  Fleet  St. 
On  Journalistic  Heels 


By  Irvin  S.  Taubldn 

LONDON.  July  16 — Ask  anybody 
along  Fleet  Street  who  “The 
Coach"  is  and  they'll  tell  you 
right  off  he's  Tony  Cordaro. 
Tony  used  to  supervise  picture 
coverage  for  the  Des  Moines 
Register  A  Tribune  before  the 
Army  got  him.  Now  he  triples 
as  art  editor,  photographer  and 
sports  writer  for  the  London  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Stars  A  Stripes. 
That's  his  job.  His  hobby  is  be¬ 
ing  The  Coach. 


The  Coach  In  Action 

The  Coach  is  by  long  odds  the 
most  widely  known  and  the  most 
popular  GI  newspaper  man  over 
here.  Everybody  on  Fleet  Street 
knows  him.  Everybody  means 
editors,  just  plain  newspaper 
men.  camera  men.  correspond¬ 
ents.  barmaids,  bobbies,  cabbies. 
GIs.  printers,  hangers  on  and 
characters. 

The  characters  all  over  Lon¬ 
don — and  London  abounds  in 
them — all  know  him.  He  col¬ 
lects  them.  Night  or  day,  when¬ 
ever  he  has  a  spare  minute, 
Tony  tramps  the  highways  and 
byways  of  London  picking  up 
characters  and  putting  them  on 
film.  One  of  these  days,  he  says, 
he's  going  to  shake  all  the  pic¬ 
tures  out  of  his  camera  and  pub¬ 
lish  a  book  of  the  characters  he 
has  collected  in  it. 

Tony's  career  with  the  Regis¬ 
ter  &  Tribune  dates  back  to  his 
high  school  days.  His  job  was 
selling  papers  then.  His  hobby 
was  being  an  all-State  athlete. 
In  1923  he  quit  Drake  to  work 
full  time  for  the  Register  & 
Tribune.  He  handled  sports  pic¬ 
ture  coverage,  and  the  Register 
&  Tribune's  sports  picture  cov¬ 
erage  is  rated  about  the  best  in 
the  world. 

When  the  Army  tapped  Tony 
three  years  ago.  it  put  him  to 
work  in  Astoria  with  Army  Pic¬ 
torial  Service  doing  movies.  Two 
years  ago  he  came  overseas  to 
help  set  up  the  Army  Pictorial 
Service  news  bureau  for  inva¬ 
sion  coverage.  From  that  job  he 
went  to  the  Stars  &  Stripes,  first 
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in  Belfast  and  then  in  London. 
In  London  he  helped  recast  the 
physical  appearance  of  the  paper. 

Aside  from  his  work  as  art 
editor.  The  Coach  also  keeps 
busy  covering  sports.  He  spent 
three  months  touring  the  U.  K. 
with  Joe  Louis  and  Billy  Conn. 
Once  on  that  tour  the  landing 
gear  of  their  plane  got  stuck  and 
they  had  to  fly  around  for  an 
hour  before  they  could  come 
down. 

“Boy,”  The  Coach  recalls,  “did 
I  sweat!  I  had  one  hell  of  a 
yarn.  But  what  worried  me  was 
whether  I  was  going  to  be  alive 
to  tell  it.”  When  they  finally  I 
got  down,  Tony  wrote  the  story. 
But  the  censor  killed  it. 

As  a  result  of  that  tour,  Tony 
was  able — several  months  later — 
to  scoop  the  sports  world  with 
the  story  that  Louis  would  fight 
Conn  for  the  title,  probably  in 
1946.  and  then  retire.  From 
Louis.  Tony  also  got  a  new  angle 
on  a  sports  story  that  also  had 
the  sports  world  sitting  up  and 
reading.  That  was  the  yarn 
about  the  composite  “toughest 
opponent”  Louis  ever  fought. 

Once  when  Jack  Dempsey  was 
over  here  on  a  secret  mission 
and  didn't  want  his  presence  in 
London  known,  whom  should 
he  run  into  while  ambling  down 
Fleet  Street  but  The  Coach? 
Tony  had  made  several  U.  S. 
tours  with  Dempsey.  When  the 
two  old  friends  met — in  front  of 
Reuters  building — Jack  said  the 
hell  with  it.  this  is  too  good  a 
story  for  you  to  keep. 

It  was  after  The  Coach  had 
promoted  the  Stars  &  Stripes 
WAC  Beauty  Contest  that  he  de¬ 
cided  to  try  to  break  into  the 
movies.  He  got  an  extra  bit  as 
a  GI  in  Anna  Neagle's  movie  “I 
Live  in  Grosvenor  Square”  only 
to  have  the  electricians  pull  a 
strike  just  as  the  cameras  were 
beginning  to  roll  on  his  part. 

It  was  while  he  was  pulling 
his  first  KP,  at  Astoria,  that 
Tony  met  his  double,  William 
Saroyan.  They  buddied  around 


LEADERSHIP 
IN  THE  NATION'S 
No.  1  MARKET 

During  the  first  six  months 
of  1945  The  Sun’s  Total 
Advertising  volume  was 
greater  than  that  of  any  other 
New  York  evening  news¬ 
paper.  The  Sun  is  now  in 
its  21st  consecutive  year  of 
advertising  leadership  in 
the  New  York  evening  field. 
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together  in  London  until  Saroyan 
returned  to  the  States  to  enter 
a  hospital  for  a  bad  back.  That 
kind  of  cut  The  Coach  up.  He's 
nearing  40,  has  an  arthritic  knee 
and  a  climbing  blood  pressure. 
But  the  Army,  he  complains,  in¬ 
sists  it  needs  him. 

So  The  Coach  keeps  setting 
Fleet  Street  on  its  journalistic 
heels  with  his  picture  scoops 
and  his  sports  scoops — and  col¬ 
lecting  his  characters. 

“Wait'll  they  see  them  charac¬ 
ters  in  the  States,”  The  Coach 
laughs.  “The  Bowery'll  have  a 
hissy  with  jealousy.” 

■ 

Publication  Resumes 

Meade,  Kans.,  July  18 — After 
two  years  of  dormancy,  the 
Meade  County  Press  will  re¬ 
sume  publication  to  its  former 
list  of  subscribers  tomorrow, 
according  to  George  H.  Carey, 
publisher.  Mr.  Carey  suspend¬ 
ed  publication  to  become  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  the  Air  Forces. 


Long  Range  Reporter 

Aa  a  rule,  Leon  RuuelL  oi 
U.P.'s  Dee  Moinea  bureau, 
doean't  need  to  use  a  tel*. 
scope  to  know  a  news  story 
when  he  sees  one.  But  in 
New  York  it's  different. 

As  he  swung  the  telescops 
atop  the  Empire  State  Build¬ 
ing  in  the  direction  oi  LaGuord- 
ia  Field,  he  saw  a  blob  oi 
flame  appear  in  the  sky  and 
glide  to  earth.  He  ran  to  a 
telephone  booth  and  calltd 
the  New  York  U.P.  newsroom. 

“A  plane  just  caught  iir* 
and  went  down  over  LaGuord- 
ia  field."  he  said.  'Tm  RussoU. 
Des  Moines.  On  vacation." 


NASHVILLE  LED  ALL  CITIES  OF  THE  UMTEI 
STATES  in  percentage  of  gain  in  department  store 
for  the  first  quarter  of  1945  compared  with  the  saw 
period  in  1940. 

The  first  ten  cities  were:  Nashville,  up  184%;  Okl» 
homa  City,  up  180%;  Seattle,  up  165%;  Fort  Worth 
up  163%;  Phoenix,  up  157%;  Indianapolis,  n! 
1-40%;  Birmingham,  up  127%;  Baltimore,  up  124^r 
Toledo,  up  113%;  1a>8  Angeles,  up  107%.  Retail 
in  Nashville  are  definitely  booming.  Advertisers  vi 
Nashville’s  two  great  newspapers  to  blanket  this  markd 

Nashville  City  Zone  Population .  257, <2* 

Nashville  Market  Population 


iJie  colonial  comb  maker  searched  afar  for 

fit  workable  substances  —  brought  back  the  farmer’s  ox-horn  in  his 
saddle  bag,  shells  of  live  hawkbill  turtles  from  the  sea-wharf,  ivory 
tusks  from  African  traders.  Boiled  in  a  whale-oil  cauldron,  the  softened 
shell  was  pulled  forth  with  iron  tongs,  thrown  upon  the  earthen  floor, 
the  strips  stamped  with  heavy  hoots  and  stones  .  .  ."then  shapt  with 
curious  tools,  the  guillotine,  grail,  grile,  and  graver,  quarnet  and 
quiller  .  .  .  fashion’d  a  touper  comb  for  lady’s  locks  or  periwig.” 

Like  the  early  craftsmen  in  horn  and  shell,  the  newspaper 
editor  today  combs  the  world,  musters  material  from  agrarian  and 
city-dweller,  the  sea-goer  and  landlubber.  Main  Street  and  metropolis, 
the  far  continent  and  around  the  corner  .  .  .  boils  off  bulk  and  gross 
impurity .  .  .  fine  tooths  the  fictional  and  fabulous  from  the  mass  . .  . 
shapes  the  nascent  news  w  ith  experienced  craft,  the  editor’s  eye  and 
hand,  etcher’s  acid,  linotype,  and  printing  press  .  .  .  produces  a  daily 
instrument  of  information  for  the  head  of  genteel  dame,  stately  squire, 
and  sundry  citizens  of  sound  worth. 

Tn  Philadelphia,  The  Inquirer  is  the  head-dress  prefer’d  in  500,000 
homes  of  integrity  and  intellect.  And  its  linage  lists  reflect  the  wise 
commercial  choice  by  wakeful  vendors  of  wares! 


Christopher  Anger  at  the 
Sign  of  the  Comb  in  Strawberry  Alley, 
according  to  the  Pennsylvania  Journal 
and  Weekly  Advertiser,  August 22, 1 765. 
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Coverage  Varies 
In  Philadelphia 
OPA  Price  Case 

Philadelphia,  July  19 _ Five 

of  this  city's  leading  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  including  some  of 
the  largest  display  advertisers, 
are  defendants  in  civil  suits 
filed  in  Federal  Court  by  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration, 
seeking  to  compel  them  to  com¬ 
ply  with  price  regulations. 

Named  in  the  suits  were 
Blauner's,  Inc.,  Gimbel  Brothers. 
John  Wanamaker,  Stern  &  Co., 
and  the  Blum  Store.  The  OPA 
asked  preliminary  and  perma¬ 
nent  injunctions  to  restrain  the 
stores  from  violating  price  ceil¬ 
ings,  and  other  regulations.  In 
one  case,  OPA  asked  damages 
totaling  $475,000,  and  in  an¬ 
other  judgments  amounting  to 
$253,650,  the  buyers  being 
charged  with  fixing  the  prices 
at  which  the  sales  were  made. 

Frank  J.  Loftus.  OPA  dis¬ 
trict  director,  said  the  suits 
were  part  of  a  drive  to  make 
clothing  available  at  ceiling 
prices,  and  Sydney  M.  Fried- 
naan,  chief  of  OPA’s  apparel 
and  industrial  materials  enforce¬ 
ment  section,  has  announced 
actions  are  in  preparation 
against  five  other  large  stores. 
U.  S.  District  Judge  Harry  E. 
Kalodner,  former  newspaper 
man.  in  whose  court  the  five 
suits  were  filed,  has  set  July  25 
for  hearing  the  petitions. 

News  Treatment 

When  the  news  broke  on  the 
afternoon  of  July  11,  the  news¬ 
papers  reacted  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  The  Evening  Bulletin, 
in  its  late  Wednesday  editions, 
gave  the  story  prominent  Page 
One  treatment  with  details, 
continuing  next  day  with  a  col¬ 
umn  and  a  half  followup,  carry¬ 
ing  statements  from  department 
store  owners  saying  they  wel¬ 
comed  legal  action  as  a  means 
ot  clarifying  complex  regula¬ 
tions.  The  Daily  News  led  with 
store  statements. 

Next  morning  the  Record 
splashed  the  story  on  Page  One. 
whereas  the  Inquirer  carried 
not  a  line.  This  resulted  in 
Drew  Pearson  criticizing  the  In¬ 
quirer  in  a  broadcast. 

Inquirer  management,  in  con¬ 
versations  with  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher's  representative,  said  the 
omission  was  entirely  in  line 
with  a  policy  laid  down  some 
time  ago.  The  following  state¬ 
ment  was  made  by  John  J.  Fitz¬ 
patrick,  managing  editor; 

Inquirer's  Policy 

“Several  months  ago,  the  In¬ 
quirer  decided  on  a  policy  of 
withholding  publication  of  OPA 
charges  of  ceiling  price  viola¬ 
tions  against  business  concerns 
until  some  finding  was  reached 
in  each  case.  This  was  because 
we  found  in  several  instances 
that  injury  had  been  done  to 
some  businesses  by  charges  of 
over  ceiling  price  violations 
when  the  charges  had  to  do 
with  purely  technical  errors, 
lack  of  nroper  information 
from  the  O’^A  itself,  and  alleged 
failure  of  business  houses  to  file 
price  declarations. 
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John  ThompsoiL  war  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  Chicago  Tribune  re¬ 
cently  returned  from  Europe,  looks 
over  a  display  of  articles  he 
picked  up  while  covering  the 
First  Army  from  Normandy  until 
V-E  Day.  The  exhibit  is  in  the 
lobby  of  Tribune  Tower. 


“In  one  instance,  particularly, 
a  price  declaration,  as  far  as 
we  could  learn,  had  been  filed 
and  lost  in  the  OPA  office,  and 
yet  the  business. man  was  pub¬ 
licly  accused  of  having  violated 
price  ceilings  to  the  detriment 
of  his  business.  We  have  print¬ 
ed  all  news  of  convictions,  judg¬ 
ments  and  acquittals. 

“When  five  important  stores 
of  Philadelphia  last  week  were 
accused  of  ceiling  price  viola¬ 
tions.  the  Inquirer  saw  no  rea¬ 
son  to  change  its  policy  of  with¬ 
holding  publication  until  there 
was  a  finding  or  judgment  of 
some  sort. 

“We  have  been  asked  if  any 
pressure  was  brought  to  bear 
on  the  Inquirer  by  any  store  in¬ 
volved,  and  the  answer  Is.  No. 
Some  of  the  stores,  who  were 
not  previously  informed  of  the 
Inquirer's  policy,  did  request 
that  if  the  charges  were  to  be 
printed,  they  be  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  state  their  side  of  the 
case.  That  is  the  only  request 
made  by  any  of  the  stores  in¬ 
volved. 

“The  Inquirer  will  cover  the 
hearings  and  print  the  results.” 

While  there  has  been  wide¬ 
spread  talk  here  concerning  the 
incident,  with  various  reports 
concerning  alleged  cancellation 
of  advertising  accounts,  inquiry 
developed  no  truth  concerning 
such  alleged  reprisals. 

■ 

Virginia  Weekly  Bought 

Richmond,  Va.,  July  17 — Pur¬ 
chase  of  the  Manassas  Journal 
by  the  Prince  William  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  Inc.,  of  which 
John  Galleher,  of  Richmond,  is 
president,  was  disclosed  with 
the  issuance  of  a  charter  to  the 
new  company  by  the  Virginia 
Corporation  Commission.  The 
Journal,  a  weekly,  has  been 
operated  during  toe  past  few 
years  by  Mrs.  Georgia  E.  Lamb, 
widow  of  W.  H.  Lamb. 


Newsman  Melts 
Original  Plates 
For  'Mein  Kompf' 

Winona,  Minn.,  July  17 — A 
former  newspaper  man,  Arthur 
F.  Gerecke,  supervised  the  job 
of  melting  the  plates  from 
which  “Mein  Kampf,”  was 
printed. 

Gerecke,  now  chief  of  the 
Office  of  War  Information  press 
section  for  Austria,  also  had  the 
job  of  publishing  the  first  post¬ 
war  paper  in  Munich,  Ger¬ 
many,  to  inform  residents  of 
Bavaria  that  the  fighting  was 
over. 

Gerecke  was  a  reporter  for 
the  Winona  Republican-Herald 
for  a  number  of  years  and  was 
city  editor  during  World  War 
I.  Later  he  did  publicity  work 
in  Detroit  and  in  recent  years 
he  was  on  the  advertising  staff 
of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  a  brother 
here,  Gerecke  wrote : 

“We  published  a  four-page 
paper  and  put  out  300,000 
copies.  We  made  them  pay  20 
pfennigs  for  the  paper  and 
they  had  to  go  to  their  own 
police  station  to  buy  them. 
Sales  were  terrific,  125,000  be¬ 
ing  sold  in  the  first  couple  of 
hours. 

“The  publishing  plant  in 
which  we  are  putting  out  this 
Army  paper,  the  Bayerische 
Landes  Zeitung,  is  one  of  the 
biggest  and  finest  in  Germany. 
We  confiscated  it.  We  have 
plenty  of  equipment,  including 
five  32-page  rotary  presses,  two 
64-page  and  one  184-page 
presses  and  36  linotype  ma¬ 
chines. 

“I  discovered  the  original 
type  and  book  plates  from 
which  millions  of  copies  of 
‘Mein  Kampf’  were  printed. 
We  arranged  a  ceremony  for 
the  melting  of  this  type  to  mark 
the  end  of  the  book. 

“When  Hitler  got  out  of  prison 
where  he  had  written  the 
dammed  book,  the  story  goes, 
he  demanded  50,000  marks  for 
it.  One  Adolph  Muller,  then 
a  poor  publisher,  arranged  a 
bank  loan.  Hitler  ordered 
'Mein  Kampf  printed.  Muller 
was  rewarded  with  an  enormous 
bank  loan  and  the  publishing 
house  we  have  confiscated  was 
the  result.” 

TEXAMM” 

■■■ARKANSAS  -  TEXAS 


This  little 
mill)  of  a  very 
1)  1  g  market, 
viMualizen  the 
strateifie  pom- 
lion  ol  Texar¬ 
kana  at.  a  na¬ 
tural  trade- 
(tenter.  It 
couldn't  la-  happier-noeitioneil 
for  sales — and  TESTS. 

•VBl-'  City  Zone.  .'>U.l‘i7.  In¬ 
dustrial  payroll  •'foldimt- 
money''  reaches  a  monthly 
total  of  $4.'i.M).lM)ll.  And  it  is 
itehinx  to  be  sia-nt. 


Oozette-Nem 


Finds  Own  Canvas 
In  Editor's  Parlor 

Preston  Langley  Hickey  paint¬ 
ed  four  canvases  when  he  was 
16,  then  turned  newspaperman 
in  Minneapolis  for  the  Journal, 
News  and  AP,  finally  becoming 
representative  there  for  the 
Will  Hays  office.  Then  he  de¬ 
cided  he'd  like  those  old  paint¬ 
ings  of  his. 

Three  which  he  had  stored  in 
the  attic  he  rescued,  but  the 
fourth  had  found  a  voluntary 
buyer  in  John  Casey,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Jordan  (Minn.) 
Independent.  Since  Casey  had 
bought  it  28  years  ago,  the  Hays 
man  doubted  he  still  had  it,  but 
drove  to  see  him — just  in  case. 

The  picture  was  hanging  in 
Casey’s  living  room,  and  Casey 
wouldn’t  sell  it.  Instead  he  gave 
it  back  to  Hickey. 

10  Papers  on  7th  List 
For  Extra  Newsprint 

Ten  newspapers  have  obtained 
extra-quota  grants  of  newsprint 
aggregating  115.57  tons,  on  ap¬ 
peals  before  the  War  Produc¬ 
tion  Board’s  Appeals  Board,  in 
the  seventh  and  final  list  for  the 


second  quarter  of  1945. 

Tm 

Decatur  (Ala.)  Daily .  b.O 

Huutn’ille  (Ala.)  Times .  4,J 

Camden  (Ark.)  Netvs  Hublishinti . .  1.47 

Hurlingame  ((^al.)  Advance .  3.0 

.S'un  Rafael  (Cal.)  Independent....  4.0 
Lake  Charles  (La.)  American  Tress  9.0 

Cleveland  (O.)  Call  and  Post . .32.0 

Da\ton  (O.)  Journal  Herald .  7.0 

Very  York  (N.  Y.)  li’all  Street 

Journal  . 43.0 

Rochester  (X.  Y.)  Catholic  Courier  5.8 


^ftl 


KNOCK¬ 

OUT, 


Tbe  major¬ 
ity  of  the  prod- 
uotH  ot  industry 
manufactured  in  this 
market  .  .  .  and  they  are 
as  varied  as  they  are  in- 
IXkrtant — are  destined  for  direct 
(ihinment  In  the  Par-ifle  theatCT 


But  ...  it  should  he  emphasiied 
that  practically  all  the  planU 
were  in  operation  BEFORE  THI 
W.\R  and  are  ready  to  p-eonvert 
to  civilian  manufactiin-  when 
peace  conies. 


Wo  .-we  lurninx  out  portable 
barxes.  field  radio  boxes,  bomb 
crates,  tank  parts,  uniformi. 
tents,  parachute  cloth — htindredi 
of  lines.  Money  is  fluid  tieeauee 
payrolls  are. 

The  “2nd  Market  in  the  North 
Carolina  territory"  expe(-ls  con¬ 
tinuous  buyiiix-powi-r.  Think  ol 
it — a  Tradinx  Area  of  .51)0.174- 


NEWS  RECORD 

(JREENSBORO  DAILY  NEWS 
MOawkS  sukom 

THE  GREEN.SBORO  RECDKl) 

irfMING  itClfT  Sl/WOAf 

JANN  a  KELLEY,  INC 


EDITOR  R  P  u  ■  LI  S  H  E  R  for  JMly  21,  1*^ 


N  TUESDAY  afternoon,  September  22,  1931, 
Free  Press  Staff  Writer,  James  S.  Pooler  stood  on  a 
Woodward  Avenue  corner  covering  the  greatest  parade 
in  American  history  —  the  parade  of  the  American 
Legion,  100,000  strong,  eight  hours  long,  watched 
by  a  million. 


W^ith  four  other  staff  men,  including  Douglas 
Martin,  now  Managing  Editor,  "Jimmy”  had  been 
assigned  to  write  the  story  of  this  great  parade  against 
press  time,  a  tough  assignment  in  a  line  of  march  ex¬ 
tending  for  miles.  But  later  that  story  chock  full  of 
the  kaleidoscopic  brilliance  of  the  event  won  the 
Pulitzer  Award  for  "the  best  piece  of  newspaper  re¬ 
porting  of  the  year.” 

In  January,  1943,  Jimmy  became  mightily  aroused 
when  he  learned  that  the  widows  of  Detroit  soldiers 
killed  in  action  were  being  penalized  for  their  hus¬ 
bands'  heroism  by  levying  income  taxes  on  their 
estates.  What  he  wrote — and  it  was  filled  with  fire — 
aroused  the  nation  to  the  point  where  Congress  en¬ 
acted  legislation  prohibiting  such  action.  Later  that 
same  year,  he  embarked  upon  a  one  man  crusade 
against  juvenile  delinquency,  setting  the  state  "by  the 


ears”  and  bringing  about  concerted  remedial  action 
by  officialdom  in  high  quarters. 

"Jimmy”  Pooler  has  been  writing  stories  like  these 
for  Free  Press  readers  since  1923.  He  is  equally  bril¬ 
liant  in  reporting  "times  that  try  men’s  souls”,  or  in 
describing  with  his  sly,  waggish,  humor-filled  prose 
die  trials  of  the  women  of  1945  with  their  rubber¬ 
less  girdles. 

James  S.  Pooler  is  one  of  the  galaxy  of  men  and 
women  whose  talents  and  love  for  their  work  are 
joined  daily  in  making  The  Detroit  Free  Press  best- 
read,  best-liked,  most  wanted  in  Michigan. 


JOHN  S.  KNIGHT.  PUBLISHER 


A  DYNAMIC  PAPER  SERVING  DYNAMIC  DETROIT 


"For  the  most  disinterested  and  meritorious  public  serv¬ 
ice  rendered  by  any  American  newspaper  during  the  year 
1944.  ”  Pulitzer  Medal  Award  to  The  Detroit  Free  Press. 


Speak  Many  Tongues, 
Advice  to  the  Ladies 


By  Ruth  Ridings 

WOMEN  reporters  who  aspire  to 
be  correspondents  should  look 
South  American  way  and  to  the 
Far  East  and.  more  important, 
should  learn  to  speak  as  many 
foreign  languages  as  possible. 

This  opinion  of  Irene  Kuhn 
would  be  equally  applicable  to 
men  but  is  given  as  advice  to 
the  ladies  because  Mrs.  Kuhn,  in 
her  newspapering  career,  ac- 


Irene  Kuhn 

complished  much  in  behalf  of 
the  female  writer. 

“Never  again  will  newspaper 
men  and  women  successfully 
jump  blithely  around,  as  we  did 
in  my  cellar  days,  depending  on 
English  to  get  them  first,  full 
and  accurate  coverage,"  she  as¬ 
serts. 

Those  early  days  mentioned 
by  Mrs.  Kuhn,  then  Miss  Irene 
Corbally,  were  ones  which,  after 
reporting  a  year  for  the  New 
York  Daily  News,  she  went  to 
Paris  and  then,  a  year  later 
( 1920 ) .  to  Shanghai,  where  she 
joined  the  staff  of  the  China 
Press,  an  English  language 
paper  edited  by  Americans. 

They’re  covered  in  an  autobi¬ 
ography  she  wrote  in  the  middle 
30  s,  "Assigned  to  Adventure,” 
which  was  the  first  “personal 
history”  written  by  a  newspaper 
woman  and  which  went  into  six 
editions  in  this  country  and  two 
in  England. 

Shortly,  new  chapters  will 
have  to  be  added  to  the  auto¬ 
biography,  for  Irene  Kuhn,  who 
for  the  past  five  years  has  been 
with  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company  in  New  York,  most  re¬ 
cently  as  assistant  information 
director,  is  returning  to  China. 


this  time  to  go  to  Chungking  as 
NBC's  first  woman  news  com¬ 
mentator  in  the  Far  East. 

She  will  leave  this  country  in 
mid-August.  In  going  to  China, 
she  will  have  a  rendezvous  with 
memories,  for  it  was  in  Shanghai 
that  she  met  and  married  Bert 
L.  Kuhn,  former  Chicago  news¬ 
paper  man,  who  was  United 
Press  chief  in  the  Far  East  at 
the  time  of  his  death  in  1926; 
and  it  was  in  China  that  their 
22-year-old  daughter.  Miss  Rene 
Kuhn,  author  of  “34  Charlton,” 
was  raised. 

In  going  to  China  as  a  radio 
broadcaster,  Mrs.  Kuhn  returns 
to  work  she  did  as  a  side-line 
when  first  there.  When  the 
China  Press  staff  set  up  an  ex¬ 
perimental  radio  station  in 
Shanghai,  she  was  “given  the 
broadcasting  job  which  no  one 
else  wanted  to  bother  with”  and 
thus  became  the  first  woman 
news  commentator  in  the  Far 
East,  and  further,  it  is  believed, 
the  first  person  ever  to  broad¬ 
cast  in  the  Orient,  over  that 
small  station  which  operated  on 
a  wave  length  of  356  meters. 

Though  she's  been  with  radio 
since  December,  1940,  Mrs.  Kuhn 
doesn’t  regard  herself  as  ever 
having  left  the  journalistic  field. 
She's  been  active  in  public  rela¬ 
tions  and.  in  1944,  took  a  leave 
of  absence  from  NBC  to  be  as¬ 
sociate  director  of  publicity  for 
the  Republican  Campaign. 

The  low-voiced  and  attractive 
newspaper  -  and  -  radio  -  woman 
worked  for  the  News,  the  New 
York  Mirror  and  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  prior  to  radio. 

Just  how  long  she'll  remain  in 
Chungking.  Mrs.  Kuhn  doesn't 
know.  Also  in  the  to-be-discov- 
ered  category  is  how  she’ll  make 
her  broadcasts  in  China  wartime 
capital — by  transcription  or  di¬ 
rectly. 

■ 

Expansion  in  Italy 

John  A.  Brogan,  Jr.,  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service  foreign 
sales  director,  this  week  an¬ 
nounced  the  addition  of  18  INS 
points  in  Italy. 
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Clough  to  Direct 
Speidel  Papers 
From  Palo  Alto 

San  Francisco,  July  19 — Frank 

C.  Clough,  for  many  years  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  William  Allen 

White’s  Emporia 
(Kan.)  Gazette. 
has  been  named 
editorial  direc¬ 
tor  of  Speidel 
Newspapers, 
Inc.,  according 
toannounce- 
ment  by  Merritt 
C.  Speidel.  pres¬ 
ident.  Clough 
will  be  located 
in  the  Speidel 
offices  at  Palo 
Clough  Alto.  Cal. 

“Editorial  pol¬ 
icies  and  general  style  of  the 
Speidel  newspapers  will  be  co¬ 
ordinated,”  said  Speidel  in  an¬ 
nouncing  the  appointment. 

Traveling  to  the  West  Coast, 
Clough  visited  all  the  Speidel 
newspapers  from  New  York  to 
California.  Previous  to  joining 
the  organization,  Clough  had 
been  editor  of  a  business  pub¬ 
lication  in  New  York  City,  a  po¬ 
sition  he  accepted  after  resign¬ 
ing  the  assistant  directorship  of 
the  Press  Division  of  the  Office 
ot  Censorship  in  Washington, 

D.  C.,  where  he  served  for  near¬ 
ly  three  years. 

Clough  has  served  in  many 
capacities  in  newspaper  work, 
including  several  years  on  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Kansas 
City  Star.  He  is  the  author  of 
the  book,  “William  Allen  White 
of  Emporia.”  published  by 
McGraw-Hill  in  1941. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clough  and  their 
18-months-old  son,  James  Rice 
Clough,  have  moved  from  their 
Westport,  Conn,  home  to  Palo 
Alto. 
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A  Secret  Weapon 
Made  in  Westchester 


64  miles  of  pipe  line  laid  on  Ih*  j 
bottom  of  the  Engiish  Chonnei 

I  All  a  part  of  the  meticulous' 
planned  Normandy  invasion  wa 
I  this  ingenious  pipe  line.  Tvs ' 
i  months  after  D-day  the  first  lb 
i  was  carrying  fuel  acro.ss  the  U- 
miles  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  t 
Cherbourg.  Nineteen  more  line 
followed  and  delivered  1 20,000,  [ 
000  gallons  of  fuel  to  our  fight  j 
ing  forces.  i 

The  longest  single  unit,  a  pipJ 
40  miles  in  length  weighing 
3,300  tons,  was  made  by  tkl 
Habirshaw  Division  of  Phelj) 
Dodge  Copper  Products  Corp.,iri 
Yonkers. 

I  Another  example  of  the  facili  1 
I  ties  for  progress  in  Westchesli 
!  county,  as  unlimited  as  the  need) 
j  and  purchasing  power  of  th(| 

!  573,000  people  who  live  there 


Some  of  America's  finest  products  on  ' 
cashing  in  on  this  rich  market  by 
advertising  ini 

HERALD  STATESMAN,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  ^ 
THE  DAILY  ARGUS,  Ml.  Vernon,  N.  Y.  j 
STANDARD  STAR,  Nevr  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  j 
REPORTER  DISPATCH,  White  Ploini,  N.Y. 
THE  DAILY  ITEM,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

THE  DAILY  NEWS,  Torrytown,  N.  Y. 
CITIZEN  REGISTER,  Ossining,  N.Y. 

THE  DAILY  TIMES.  Momaroneck.  N.  Y. 
EVENING  STAR  lAffil.),  Peekskill,  N.Y. 


Clp^Newspapenl 

A  snup  of  9  dsily  ruuiipaptn  pitUaiid  iil\_ 
Wuuhisttr  commumtm.  Comhinod 
89,369— 83**.  of  which  it  dilivmd  to  /*«  w**! 
tho  lato  ahtrnoon  whom  tht  woms»  of  Ut  **'1 
—  tho  homo  ptercheuims  agmt—it  is  s  r«af»"[ 
stood  for  your  ssUt  mtustt. 

Rsprstsntsd  Nationally  by  tks 

KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 

New  York 


EDITOR  A  PURLISHERfer  July  21,  19*1 


INDUSTRIES  in  the  fast-growing  Oregon  market 
area  are  in  the  right  place  at  the  right  time. 

Location  is  one  natural  advantage.  Geographi¬ 
cally,  Portland,  Oregon,  is  a  perfect  distributing 
center.  More  than  4,000,000  people  of  the  Pacific 
Nonhwest,  alone,  are  fanned  about  the  Oregon 
market  hub.  It  is  a  strong  domestic  market  of 
purchasers  whose  buying  income  is  at  the  top  in 
national  averages. 


Sand  for  this  Orogon  Booklotl 

Facts  and  figures  on  Portland  and 
its  surrounding  Oregon  trade  area 
compose  the  booklet,  “Let’s  Look 
at  Portland,  Pacific  Port  of  Indus¬ 
trial  Opportunity.”  Obtainable  free 
from  Industries  Department,  Port¬ 
land  Chamber  of  Commerce,  824 
S.W,  5th  Avenue,  Portland  4,  Oregon. 


Building  sites,  large  or  small,  are  plentiful  for 
the  industry  planning  to  serve  this  market  first¬ 
hand.  Abundant  trained  manpower  will  be  available 
from  war  plants. 

Here  are  other  Oregon  advantages : 

Unlimited  cheap  hydro-electric  power.  A  fourth 
of  the  nation’s  standing  timber.  Temperate  climate. 
Pure  water  from  streams  fed  by  mountain  snows. 
Transcontinental  railroads  and  air  lines.  Deepsea 
and  river  transportation.  Fast  bus  and  truck  lines. 

More  industries  are  needed  in  Oregon  to  serve 
an  awaiting  market.  They’ll  get  a  friendly  welcome 
in  this  big  "Farthest  West”  land  of  opportunity. 

ONE  NEWSPAPER  ALWAYS  LEADS...  IN  OREGON  irS 

0re9onian 

Tho  Oroat  Nowspapor  of  tho  Wo$t—  Portland,  Orogon 
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jetiy  inaustry  Release  Services 
Plans  Two-Year  Curtailed  by  OWI 

Promotion  Drive 

Chicago,  July  16 — Plans  for 
a  two-year  advertising,  pub¬ 
licity  and  promotion  campaign 
on  commercial 
jams,  jellies  and 
other  forms  of 
preserves  were 
announced  last 
week  by  Rich- 
ard  Glaser, 
chairman  of  the 
Preserve  Indus- 
try  Council. 
newly  -  formed 


Washington,  July  18 — Addi¬ 
tional  signs  of  war  news  let¬ 
down.  which  began  with  the 
relaxation  of  censorship  on  non¬ 
security  copy  affecting  the  Euro¬ 
pean  area  and  Atlantic  shipping, 
came  this  week  with  announce 
ment  of  curtailed  services  at  the 
Office  of  War  Information. 

Washington  correspondents 
were  told  that  there  will  be 
only  one  Saturday  afternoon  de 
livery  of  releases  from  OWI  to 
their  offices,  in  the  future.  This 
will  cover  material  cleared  in 
time  for  11  a.m.  movement 
Atfter  that  hour,  releases  will 
be  available,  when  called  for, 
at  OWI  press  room  and  at  the 
National  Press  Club.  OWI's 
workweek  has  been  reduced 
of  from  48  to  44  hours. 


Louis  Gollop  oi  St.  Paul  Dispatch- 
Pioneer  Press  gets  a  lesson  in 
ballet  from  Rosala  Hightower.  He 
gave  hei  a  few  points  on  wrest¬ 
ling  in  return. 


Haven 

Company 


fair,  "but  our  scorecard  shows  Tniimrrmsant  a  year  for  two  years.  The 

Andre  Eglevsky  (a  star  per-  ° vfv  „  intention  is  to  continue  the 

former  in  the  headline  bout )  T^at  well-known  competitive  campaign  indefinitely,  if  the 

has  every  right  to  shout  at  the  spirit  among  newspaper  repre-  yg^rs  are  successful, 

top  of  his  voice  ‘We  wuz  sentetiv^  k^nly  pre^lent  More  than  half  the  funds  have 
robbed.’  ”  again  when  the  Chicago  News-  already  been  pledged,  and  the 

In  10  paragraphs.  Gollop  gave  pap«r  Repr^erffatives  Associa-  gogj  jj  ^^ithin  sight,  Mr. 

Pioneer  readers  a  blow  by  blow  Tion  stoged  its  nrst  annual  gou  Qlaser  report^, 
account  of  the  “bouts”  present-  and  dinner  party  at  Bob-O-Link  Haven  Heads  Camnaian 

ed  at  the  ballet  To  olacate  Country  Club,  recently.  naven  neaas  «-ampaign 

genuine  art  lovers  the  Board-  Johns,  of  Ridder-Johns  The  first  step  toward  the 

man  column  also  was  printed—  Co.,  won  the  “mystery  prize.”  making  of  the  campaign  an  ac- 
but  on  an  inside  page  In  ad-  consisting  of  a  12-pound  ham.  tuality  was  the  appointment  of 
dition  to  countless  calls  from  the  Henry  Jann.  of  Jann  &  Kelley,  Malcolm  D.  Haven,  of  Chicago, 
greater  and  lesser  elite  on  the  won  a  dozen  pre-war  golf  balls,  as  manager  of  the  campaign, 

review  Gollop  received  a  call  Prize  awards  for  those  taking  Haven,  who  served  as  a  major 

from  the  city’s  leading  dry  P«rt  in  the  golf  tournament  in  the  Air  Corps, 
cleaner.  were: 

"For  God’s  sake,”  the  dry  gross — Bill  Johns,  Rid- 

cleaner  moaned.  "Before  you  der-Johns  Coj  Low  net  Jerry 
turn  up  at  your  next  society  Gunst.  K^z  Agency;  Low  putts 
event,  get  your  suit  sent  in  for  Sawyer,  Jr.,  Sawye^ 

a  cleaning  and  pressing.  You  Fergus^  -  Walker  Co.;  H  •  8  h 
looked  like  a  tramp.”  gross— Chas.  Revelle,  Ridder- 

■  Johns  Co. 

Cincinnati  Times-Star  wShfngTon.  '^wnua^,® '  l^w^ 

Contract  Is  Sionod  rence  &  Cresmer;  Jim  Beck. 

Cincinnati,  July  18— A  new  Scripps  -  Howard  Newspa^rs; 

maTnSnce"‘''o?’  TeSrshio  Ser^“":  Fr^'^JaycST Joh^  e! 

Dressman  of  the  News  Depart- 

ment  Employes’  Association.  The  Gsborn,  Scolaro,  Mwker 

contract  has  been  submitted  for  Dempsey,  Chicago 

ciffnin..  nf  fh  Three^me  Winners:  G.  D. 
contrS  effe^tfve  fs  Sf  Jan  f  McGiveran,  Allen  -  Klapp  Co.; 
iQAS  2’nH  'oil  Henry  Jann,  Jann-Kelley,  Inc.; 

sno  rctrodctivc  in  dll  T3iiv>irA  i^tii 

phases.  President  Dressman  2‘^Ma^Xy  ’  ’ 

stated  that  the  iininn  wmilH  he  “  “anoney. 
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Most  strikes,  without  benefit  of 
Aesop,  have  a  moral . . .  usually  an 
expensive  moral,  but  well  worth  its 
weight. 

The  recent  New  York  newspaper 
deliverymen’s  strike  was  one  such. 
It  tried  the  patience  of  public  and 
publishers— almost  beyond  the  break¬ 
ing  point.  It  was  as  popular  as 
leprosy. 

Jokes  about  it  fell  flat  on  their 
face.  It’s  no  laughing  matter  to  be 
deprived  of  your  newspaper  ..  .all 
newspapers.  'The  public  found  it  was 
like  going  without  breakfast... and 
no  ten  o’clock  coffee  either. 


ing  funnies  over  the  air  Sundays.  But 
he  thought  the  strike  was  decidedly 
un-funny  and  told  the  strikers  so. 

The  radio  stations  generously  tried 
to  fill  the  gap  with  newspaper  round¬ 
ups.  But  you  can’t  make  a  radio  into 
a  newspaper.. .even  a  substitute 
newspaper. 

In  front  of  the  Herald  Tribune 
building  (in  front  of  practically  all 
the  city’s  newspaper  plants )  the  pick¬ 
ets’  placards  and  voices  told  the  pub¬ 
lic  not  to  buy.  The  public  came  and 
bought.  By  the  thousands ...  scores 
of  thousands. 


Mayor  LaGuardia  read  the  miss-  A  substantial  part  of  the  Herald 


Tribune’s  regular  readership  went 
out  of  its  way  to  get  its  daily  paper 
by  going  to  the  Herald  Tribune  build¬ 
ing  every  day— and  night.  They  came 
from  all  over  God’s  green  acre.. .some 
of  them  as  much  as  25  miles.  They 
were  put  out,  but  uncomplaining. 

The  mountain  of  public  opinion 
would  come  to  Mohammed  if  Mo¬ 
hammed,  for  reasons  momentarily 
beyond  control,  could  not  come  to 
the  public. 


You  can’t  keep  the  newspaper 
habit  from  a  free  people,  even  tem¬ 
porarily  . . .  any  more  than  you  can 
keep  the  news. 


M:W  YORK 


Herald  (Fribiiuc 
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Coleman 


Coleman  Forms 
Own  Publicity 
Firm  in  Chicago 

Chicago,  July  16  —  Purchase 
of  the  public  relations  division 
of  MacFarland.  Aveyard  &  Co., 
Chicago  adver¬ 
tising  agency, 
by  Harry  M. 

Coleman,  vice- 
president.  who 
has  headed  the 
division  for  six 
years,  and  the 
formation  of  a 
new  public  re¬ 
lations  counsel 
firm,  Harry 
Coleman  &  Co., 
was  revealed  to¬ 
day  in  a  joint 
announcement 
by  Hays  MacFarland,  agency 
president,  and  Coleman. 

Coleman  has  resigned  as  vice- 
president  of  MacFarland.  Avey¬ 
ard  &  Co.,  to  become  president 
of  his  own  company.  C.  W. 
‘•Ted”  Grange  is  vice-president 
and  editorial  director  and  J. 
Renouf  is  secretary. 

In  their  joint  announcement. 
MacFarland  and  Coleman  said 
services  performed  by  the  pub¬ 
lic  relations  division,  as  well  as 
probable  future  requirements  of 
the  clients,  warranted  complete 
severance  of  public  relations 
service  from  the  agency.  Sim¬ 
ilarly,  the  new  company  will 
not  function  as  an  ad  agency. 

Coleman  brings  to  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  the  new  firm  a  back¬ 
ground  of  newspaper,  business 
magazine  and  public  relations 
work.  His  first  employment 
after  leaving  Syracuse  Univer¬ 
sity  was  with  A.  W.  Shaw  Co., 
then  publishers  of  System  and 
Factory  Management.  He  spent 
seven  years  in  Hawaii,  China. 
Japan  and  the  Philippines,  do¬ 
ing  newspaper  and  publicity 
work,  returning  to  this  country 
in  the  late  30’s.  After  a  short 
time  with  the  Hearst  organiza¬ 
tion  he  became  editor  of  a 
newspaper  in  Huntington.  Ind. 

Grange,  associated  with  Cole¬ 
man  as  vice-president,  joined 
MacFarland.  Aveyard  as  a  writ¬ 
er  early  this  year  after  five 
years  as  advertising  and  public 
relations  director  of  Stewart- 
Warner  Corporation.  He  had 
previously  been  advertising 
manager  of  Argus.  Inc.,  Ann  Ar¬ 
bor.  Mich.,  and  was  on  the  Chi¬ 
cago  research  and  advertising 
staff  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post.  Like  Coleman,  he  is  also 
a  former  newspaper  man.  He 
worked  on  newspapers  in  Ne¬ 
braska  and  Kentucky  and  for 
the  Associated  Press. 

■ 

Rex  Smith  Goes  Abroad 

Washington,  July  18  —  Col. 
Harold  W.  Bowman  has  been 
appointed  chief  of  the  office  of 
information  services  for  the 
Army  Air  Forces,  succeeding 
Col.  Rex  Smith,  former  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Sun,  who  has 
been  sent  on  an  overseas  assign¬ 
ment.  Col.  Bowman  recently  re¬ 
turned  to  the  United  States 
after  serving  as  deputy  chief  of 
staff  for  public  relations  under 
General  Carl  Spaatz. 
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OWI  Writer  Offers 
Apology  for  Story 

Washington,  D.  C.,  July  10 — 
One  William  Allen  White  ( NOT 
from  Emporia,  Kansas)  who 
wrote  the  OWI  article  for  Rus¬ 
sia  that  caused  so  much  ire  in 
eight  states,  called  today  at  the 
office  of  Rep.  Ed  H.  Rees,  of 
Kansas,  to  apologize. 

‘‘It  was  a  mistake,”  he  toM 
Congressman  Rees.  “We  will 
do  another  article  on  Kansas 
and  Nebraska  and  send  it  with 
illustrated  maps  to  Russia.” 

White  told  Rees  he  used  to 
write  for  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post. 

"I  guess  I’ll  send  your  prairie 
state  article  to  Ben  Hibbs.”  sug¬ 
gested  Rees.  Hibbs  is  managing 
editor  of  the  Post. 

“Oh,”  said  White. 

“You  know  Hibbs  is  a  Kan¬ 
san,”  Rees  followed  gently. 

“Oh,"  said  White.  “Oh.” 


Polio  Attack  Is  Fatal 
To  Palmer,  Italy  Hero 

Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  July  16 — 
The  family  of  Pfc.  Charles  H. 
Palmer,  27,  son  of  Charles  W. 
Palmer,  president  of  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Call  Publishing  Company, 
has  just  been  informed  by  the 
War  Department  of  his  death 
from  infantile  paralysis  in 
Rome,  Italy,  on  June  30. 

Private  I^*  Tier’s  death  is  the 
first  break  ir.  the  official  family 
of  the  Woonsocket  Call  caused 
by  World  War  11.  He  was  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Woonsocket  Photo¬ 
engraving  Company,  an  affiliate 
of  that  newspaper. 

Palmer  recently  had  been 
recommended  for  the  Soldiers’ 
Medal  for  heroism  as  an  Army 
photographer  during  the  Bari, 
Italy  disaster  in  April.  He  took 
shots  of  the  explosion  scene 
with  the  full  knowledge  that  a 
second  ship  in  the  harbor  was 
due  to  blow  up  at  any  moment. 
He  was  awarded  a  unit  citation 


for  meritorious  work  after  vol¬ 
unteering  to  rescue  victims 
trapped  in  ruined  buildings  by 
the  blast. 

He  was  graduated  cum  laudt 
from  Moses  Brown  School  in 
Providence,  R.  I.,  attended 
Dartmouth  College  and  Boston 
University,  graduating  from 
Boston  U.  in  1940.  He  was  at¬ 
tending  Boston  University  La» 
School  when  he  enlisted  in  the 
U.  S.  Air  Forces  in  September 
1942.  He  had  been  overseas  | 
since  last  December. 

Besides  his  wife,  the  former! 
Phyllis  Hoyle,  now  of  Stafford! 
Springs,  Conn.,  and  his  parents, 
he  leaves  a  brother,  Andrew  P ' 
Palmer,  general  manager  of  the) 
Call.  1 

■  i 

Ad  Bill  Killed  I 

Montgomery,  Ala.,  July  18-t 
Bills  to  prohibit  liquor  advert 
tising  and  to  call  a  statewide  t 
referendum  on  the  liquor  ques-i 
tion  have  been  killed. 


coverage  of  one  of  Ainerica'.s  most  active 


Yon  can  greatly  increase  your  Michigan 


markets. 


sales  potential  by  .scheduling  your  adver¬ 
tising  in  Booth  Michigan  Newsjwipers. 
.\lmo.st  half  of  your  Michigan  market  is 
in  the  eight  Bm>th  Newspajier  trading 


Sell  the  other  half  of  Michigan,  too! 
Sell  yonr  Michigan  market  outside  of 
Detroit!  Schedule  your  copy  in  Booth 


areas — Grand  Rtipids,  Flint.  Kalamazoo. 


Newspapers. 


Muskegon.  Saginaw.  Jackson,  Bay  City 


and  .\nn  .\rlH)r. 


For  specific  information  on  Booth  Miehigas 


Markets  call 


Total  trading  zone  population  in  the.st 


Dan  A.  Carroll,  110  East  42nd  Street, 


eight  key  markets  is  a  million  and  thm' 
quarters,  and  total  daily  Booth  News- 
paiier  circulation  is  over  three  hundred 


New  York  City  17 


John  E.  Lutz,  435  N.  Michigan  .4ve. 


Chicago  11 


and  fiftv  thou.sand  copit 


•oncent  rated 


NEWSPAPER 


SAGINAW  NEWS 
ANN  ARBOR  NEWS 


GRAND  RAPIDS  PRESS  •  FLINT  JOURNAL  •  KALAMAZOO  GAZETTE 
JACKSON  CITIZEN  PATRIOT  •  MUSKEGON  CHRONICLE  •  BAY  CITV  TIMES 


SELL 


Other 


Half 


the 


MICHIGAN 


of 


The 

Commercial  Appeal 
is  one  oj  the 
South’s  great 
institutions. 


gjAilBf 


This  one  photograph  in  The  Commercial  Appeal  caused  a  drastic  change  in  Army 
policy.  Public  feeling  thruout  America  had  steadily  been  mounting  at  the  cod¬ 
dling  of  Nazis  in  oiu-  Prisoner-of-War  Camps.  Everyone  expected  us  to  observe 
the  Geneva  Convention  terms,  but  it  was  widely  felt  we  were  leaning  over  back¬ 
ward  in  our  soft  treatment  of  the  supermen,  particularly  in  contrast  to  the 
starvation  diet  meted  out  to  Americans  in  German  hands.  A  Congressional 
Committee  investigating  the  situation  was  having  difficulty  penetrating  the  wall 
of  whitewash. 

The  Commercial  Appeal  brought  the  entire  situation  to  a  head  with  its  coverage 
of  the  funeral  of  Nazi  General  Hans  von  Stubert  at  the  Como  P.O.W.  Camp. 
The  Commercial  Appteal  revealed  Nazi  arrogance  and  pomp  waxing  fat,  not  in 
Mimich  but  in  Mississippi  .  .  .  Prussian  heel -clicking  and  contempt  for  other 
peoples  festering,  not  in  Prussia,  but  right  here.  The  resultant  public  and  Con¬ 
gressional  indignation  effected  a  cwnplete  shift  in  policy  in  all  prison  camps; 
the  Nazi  salute  was  abolished,  a  12-hour  workday  was  instituted,  and  meats  and 
luxuries  not  available  to  civilians  were  withdrawn. 

The  Commercial  Appeal  is  one  of  the  greatest  influences  in  American  journalism 
because  for  105  years  it  has  always  acted  this  effectively  and  judiciously  for  the 
public  good.  As  the  far-sighted  champion  of  measures  which  will  most  benefit 
the  South,  it  has  a  reader  following  and  prestige  unique  in  newspaper  history. 
Today,  with  the  largest  circulation  in  its  history  offering  coverage  of  the  South’s 
Biggest  Market  Area,  it  is  outstanding  as  a  tremendously  resultful  advertising 
medium. 
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Borton  Sees  Economic, 
Social  Role  for  Ads 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


CHICAGO,  July  16 — Advertis¬ 
ing  must  have  an  economic 
purpose  and  a  social  conscious¬ 
ness,  if  it  is  to 
continue  to  hold 
its  rightful  place 
in  the  American 
free  enterprise 
system  after  the 
war,  E  1  o  n  G. 
Borton,  newly- 
elected  fulltime 
paid  president 
of  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Federation 
of  America,  de¬ 
clared  in  an  in- 
Borton  t  e  r  v  i  e  w  this 
week. 

Mr.  Borton,  who  has  been  di¬ 
rector  of  advertising  of  LaSalle 
Extension  University,  Chicago, 
for  20  years  and  an  active  leader 
in  organized  advertising,  is,  na¬ 
turally,  a  firm  believer  in  ad¬ 
vertising  of  all  types.  He  feels 
that  advertising  is  going  to  play 
an  increasingly  important  part 
in  the  post-war  period,  if  it 
meets  its  social  and  as  well  its 
economic  responsibilities. 

Sees  Dual  Role 
As  the  new  AFA  head  sees  it, 
advertising  has  a  dual  role  to 
perform  in  meeting  the  post-war 
challenge.  He  summed  up  the 
situation  by  stating; 

“Advertising  has  a  vital  job  in 
the  quick,  orderly  conversion  to 
peacetime  production  and  sales 
on  one  hand,  and  the  need  for  a 
keener  appreciation  of  its  re¬ 
sponsibilities  to  the  social  well 
being  of  the  American  consum¬ 
ing  public,  on  the  other.  In  other 
words,  advertising  must  do  a 
better  job  than  ever  before,  but 
it  must  remember  always  that  its 
service  is  to  the  public  as  well 
as  to  the  advertiser.” 

Mr.  Borton  looks  for  advertis¬ 
ing  to  increase  after  the  war  and 
for  some  time  to  come  in  the 
transition  from  war  to  peacetime 
consumption.  Not  only  will  ad¬ 
vertising  increase  in  volume,  he 
said,  but  merchandising  competi¬ 
tion  will  require  it  to  be  better 
in  quality. 

More  Iniormative 
“Advertising  is  coming  closer 
to  a  scientific  art,”  he  declared, 
in  commenting  upon  the  progress 
made  in  the  field  of  advertising 
research.  He  mentioned  the 
many  studies  being  made  by  the 
Association  of  National  Adver¬ 
tisers,  the  American  Association 
of  Advertising  Agencies  and  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the 
American  Newspaper  I^blishers 
Association  as  examples  of  how 
research  is  helping  to  make  ad¬ 
vertising  more  effective. 

He  sounded  a  note  of  warning 
to  advertisers  who  may  be  eager 
to  “jump  the  gun”  in  the  post¬ 
war  period  to  gain  a  competitive 
sales  advantage,  cautioning  them 
to  watch  their  advertising  from 
the  standpoint  of  good  taste  and 
ethics. 

Mr,  Borton  sees  a  trend  toward 


more  informational  advertising, 
although  he  agrees  that  adver¬ 
tisers  can  never  lose  sight  of  the 
emotional  appeal,  yet  he  feels 
they  can  improve  their  advertis¬ 
ing  by  placing  greater  stress  on 
the  informational  angle. 

War  advertising,  as  directed 
by  the  War  Advertising  Coun¬ 
cil.  has  made  advertising  people 
much  more  conscious  of  their  so¬ 
cial  responsibilities,  he  pointed 
out.  “War  ads  have  taught  us 
that  the  public  likes  them  and 
likes  the  company  that  sponsors 
such  ads.”  he  said. 

Turning  his  attention  to  the 
so-called  critics  of  advertising, 
Mr.  Borton  advocates  a  positive 
program  of  action,  rather  than  a 
defensive  one. 

Job  of  Education 

“Organized  advertising  has  got 
to  work  much  more  closely  with 
educators  and  labor  leaders  in 
informing  them  about  what  ad¬ 
vertising  is  trving  to  do,”  he  ex¬ 
plained.  “Otherwise,  we  are 
going  to  have  not  only  anti-ad¬ 
vertising  agitation,  but  possibly 
anti-advertising  legislation. 

“I  believe  we  will  find  leaders 
in  those  fields  very  willing  to 
cooperate,  if  we  take  the  trouble 
to  educate  them  on  how  business 
uses  advertising  to  sell  products 
and  to  provide  increased  employ¬ 
ment.  We  won’t  get  anywhere 
by  denouncing  our  critics.  We 
will  only  get  somewhere  by  in¬ 
forming  leaders  of  opinion  in 
those  groups  of  what  we  are  try¬ 
ing  to  do  and  how  we  do  it.  That 
is  a  function  of  organized  adver¬ 
tising.  The  AFA  plans  to  take 
an  active  part  in  that  effort,  both 
nationally  and  locally.  It  is  not 
a  job  of  defense,  but  a  job  of 
education  and  information.” 

In  this  job,  Mr.  Borton  told 
Editor  &  Publisher  that  newspa¬ 
pers  can  play  an  important  part 
for  advertising  and  for  them¬ 
selves.  Recognizing  that  the 
American  public  relies  heavily 
upon  newspapers  for  most  of 
their  information,  he  suggested 
that  newspapers  make  the  public 
aware  of  the  importance  of  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  sale  of  products 
and  services,  and  the  part  that 
advertising  can  play  in  the  social 
advancement  of  the  people. 

“Most  readers  of  newspapers 
have  no  clear-cut  idea  of  how  the 
advertising  columns  help  to 
make  possible  a  free  and  inde¬ 
pendent  press  at  such  low  cost 
to  the  readers,”  he  asserted. 
“Most  people  recognize  that  ra¬ 
dio  is  sustained  by  advertising 
programs,  but  many  readers  do 
not  realize  that  newspapers  like¬ 
wise  depend  to  a  great  extent 
upon  advertising  revenue  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  kind  of  newspapers  we 
have  in  this  country  today.” 

Mr.  Borton,  who  takes  over  his 
new  duties  as  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  AFA.  Aug.  15, 
for  a  three-year  term,  said  he 
was  not  ready  to  announce  any 
detailed  plans,  but  that  he  ex¬ 


pects  to  evolve  a  more  vigorous 
program  for  AFA.  He  described 
the  Federation  as  a  horizontal 
organization,  which  cuts  across 
all  phases  of  advertising,  and 
has  an  opportunity  and  a  respon¬ 
sibility  to  serve  all  interests  in 
advertising. 

“The  AFA  is  not  essentially  a 
selfish  organization,”  he  said.  “It 
is  primarily  concerned  in  ad¬ 
vancing  all  interests  in  adver¬ 
tising.” 

Mr.  Borton  plans  to  devote 
much  of  his  time  to  field  work, 
contacting  advertising  clubs 
throughout  the  country,  as  well 
as  representing  the  Federation 
in  legal  and  promotional  mat¬ 
ters.  He  is  especially  qualified 
for  this  type  of  work,  having 
developed  a  wide  acquaintance 
in  the  advertising  field.  He  has 
served  as  president  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Federated  Advertising  Club 
(1939-40),  and  then  as  AFA 
president  (1940-41),  subsequent¬ 
ly  serving  two  years  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  AFA. 

As  president  and  board  chair¬ 
man  of  AFA.  Borton  did  a  thor¬ 
ough  job  of  visiting  ad  clubs 
and  making  friends  with  those 
active  in  organized  advertising 
from  coast  to  coast.  He  has 
been  attending  meetings  of  the 
ANA  since  1927,  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Chicago  Adver¬ 
tising  Managers  Club  and  is  a 
director  of  the  Chicago  Better 
Business  Bureau  and  the  Direct 
Mail  Advertising  Association. 

A  native  of  Flint,  Mich.,  Bor¬ 
ton  attended  Greenville  College 
and  later  studied  law  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago.  He  is  mar- 


'I  Never  Realized  .  . 

Commenting  on  the  long 
linee  of  people  he  saw  waiting 
to  buy  copies  oi  New  York 
City  newspapers  during  the 
deliverers'  strike.  Elon  Bortoa 
president  oi  the  Advertising 
Federation  oi  America,  said: 

“I  will  never  doubt  again 
the  appeal  oi  the  newspoper 
to  the  public.  I  never  iully 
realised  what  a  newspaper 
meant  to  me.  until  I  had  to  do 
without  one  in  Now  York.” 


ried  and  the  father  of  a  son.  now 
in  service,  and  a  daughter,  who 
plans  to  enter  college  this  fall. 
At  LaGrange,  Ill.,  where  the 
Bortons  have  resided  for  many 
years.  Mr.  Borton  is  financial 
chairman  of  the  West  Suburban 
Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
a  member  of  the  park  commis¬ 
sion. 


Ad  Law  Broadened 

Madison,  Wis.,  July  17 — Gov. 
Walter  Goodland  has  signed  in¬ 
to  law  the  measure  passed  by 
the  1945  Legislature  revising 
the  Wisconsin  fraudulent  ad¬ 
vertising  act.  The  principal 
change  brings  radio,  television, 
placards  and  other  forms  of  ad¬ 
vertising  under  the  penalties  of 
the  act. 


Made  in 
FALL  RIVER 

Fall  River  can  be  and  is  justly 
proud  of  its  great  textile  indus¬ 
try,  but  we  are  equally  proud  of 
our  other  great  manufacturing 
enterprises,  and  their  post-war 
future. 

For  instance,  the  ANDERSON- 
LITTLE  CO.,  manufacturers  of 
men’s  clothing,  whose  finely  tail¬ 
ored  product  is  now  being  sold 
in  better  men’s  stores  from  coast- 
to-coast. 

The  “Made  in  Fall  River”  label 
now  graces  an 
amazing  variety 
of  manufactured 
articles,  and  the 
number  and  va¬ 
riety  seem  to  in¬ 
crease  each  year. 


273  diversified  manufacturing  firms  make  possible  an  annual 
industrial  payroll  exceeding  $50,000,000.00. 

FALL  RIVER  HERALD  NEWS 

FALL  RIVER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Represented  Nationally  by 

KELLY-SMITH  CO. 

N*w  York  PhilodolphU  Chicago  Dotroit  Boston  Atlanta  San  Francisco 
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is  is  ELECTRIC  MITO-LITE’S 
Ylar  Worker  Father  of  the 


The  Blade  is  happy  to  add  its 


The  Electric  Auto-Lite  Company 


"More  than  a  third  of  a  century”  is  a  long  span  of  years  which 
covers  the  major  development  of  the  automotive  industry.  Yet* 
it  has  been  the  privilege  of  the  Blade  to  serve  Toledo  and  the 
Toledo  area  for  three  times  34  years — and  with  a  few  years  to  spare. 
Growing  all  the  time,  too — not  only  in  size,  but  in  desire  and  ability 
to  do  a  real  "Ora  Colwell”  job  in  its  own  particular  held  of  news* 
papering  for  an  alert  and  vital  and  appreciative  public. 


TOLEDO  BLADE 


Ome  ot  Americm*m  Grmmt  IVmmfmpmperm 

Rtprasmtad  by  Paul  Block  and  Associatas 
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HARRY  R.  LLOYD.  72,  sub¬ 
urban  editor  of  the  Spring- 
field  (Ma^s. )  Republican  since 
1916,  died  July  11  at  Springfield 
after  a  brief  illness.  He  was  a 
staff  member  of  Soringfield 
newspapers  for  54  years. 

James  J.  O’Donnell,  73,  one¬ 
time  publisher  of  the  old  Hol¬ 
yoke  (Mass.)  Telegram,  died 
July  12  in  Holyoke.  He  was 
also  former  postmaster  and  for¬ 
mer  superintendent  of  schools. 

Thomas  F.  English,  75,  for 
many  years  co-publisher  of  the 
defunct  Springfield  ( Mass. ) 
Tribune,  weekly  Catholic  publi¬ 
cation,  died  July  11  at  his 
Springfield  home. 

Karl  Kefter,  Jr.,  56,  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  John  Price 
Jones.  Inc.,  public  relations  and 
advertising  firm,  and  former 
staff  member  of  Pittsburgh  and 
Philadelphia  newspapers,  died 
July  13  at  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Mayor  Thomas  Gamble,  of 
Savannah.  Ga.,  77,  who  had  re¬ 
ported  for  the  Philadelphia 
Press  and  Inquirer  and  the 
Savannah  Times  and  had  served 
as  city  editor  of  the  Savannah 
Press,  as  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Effingham  County  News 
and  Bryan  County  News  and  as 
editor  of  the  Americus  (Ga. ) 
Times-Recorder,  died  July  13  in 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Dr.  Carl  Busch  Thorne.  69. 
vice-president  and  technical  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Canadian  Inter¬ 
national  Paper  Company,  who 
was  closely  associated  with  the 
development  of  the  pulp  indus¬ 
try  in  Canada,  died  July  14  in 
Hawkesbury,  Ont. 

Herbert  N.  Williams,  53,  from 
1932  to  1943  advertising  repre¬ 
sentative  in  Detroit  for  Liberty 
and  This  Week  magazines,  died 
July  8  in  Detroit. 

M.  L.  Stancil,  editor  of  the 
Selma  (N.  C. )  Johnstonian  Sun. 
weekly  newspaper,  died  July  7 
in  Durham.  N.  C.,  after  an  ex¬ 
tended  illness. 

Leo  Wendell,  55,  president  of 
Wendall.  Walsh  and  Brown,  De¬ 
troit  public  relations  firm,  died 
recently  in  Detroit. 

W.  L.  Smith,  89,  Toronto 
editor  and  writer,  died  July  15 
at  his  summer  home  at  Brook- 
lin,  Ont.  Mr.  Smith  left  the 
Toronto  News,  where  he  was 
editor-in-chief,  over  a  political 
difference  and  in  1890  became 
editor  of  the  Toronto  Weekly 
Sun  which  later  became  the 
Farmers’  Sun,  one  of  Canada’s 
outstanding  weeklies. 

Alonzo  D.  Parker,  76,  former 
publisher  of  a  Kalkaska.  Mich, 
newspaper  and  later  co-owner 
of  the  Ann  Arbor  ( Mich. )  Press. 
died  recently  at  his  home  at 
Torch  Lake,  near  Kalkaska. 

Frank  A.  Gorham,  66.  libra¬ 
rian  of  the  Lancaster  (Pa.)  In¬ 
telligencer  Journal.  New  Era 
and  Sunday  News,  died  June  16 
in  Lancaster.  He  formerly 
worked  as  a  reporter  for  the 
Boston  Globe  and  on  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  city  desk. 

Matthew  W.  Bertrand,"  82. 
former  reporter  oa  the  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Express,  Sunday  editor 
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on  the  Buffalo  Times  and  real 
estate  editor  and  columnist  on 
the  Buffalo  News,  died  July  18 
in  Buffalo  after  a  two-year  ill¬ 
ness. 

Peron  Threat  to  Ruin 
La  Prensa  Is  Told 

continued  from  page  9 

The  threat  also  was  telephoned 
to  the  embassy.  The  war  of 
nerves  was  beginning  to  tell. 
Newman  decided  to  take  refuge. 
Two  embassy  officials  went  to  his 
residence  and  helped  him  pack 
and  make  the  transfer. 

Cortesi  kept  on  the  move.  He 
stayed  with  different  friends. 
The  telephone  calls  increased. 

I  was  requested  to  find  other 
lodging  at  two  different  places 
because  of  the  numerous  mys¬ 
terious  telephone  calls  I  re¬ 
ceived. 

The  callers  wanted  to  know 
the  floor  and  room  in  which  I 
lived,  what  hours  I  was  at  home 
and  what  time  of  night  I  came 
in.  They  called  every  two  or 
three  hours  all  night  to  ask  if  I 
was  there.  Then,  for  three  days 
I  was  shadowed.  I  was  told  by 
one  caller  that  United  States 
correspondents  were  not  going 
to  be  allvwed  to  run  Argentina, 
that  we  had  better  watch  our 
step. 

"The  fourth  member  of  the 
group  of  special  correspondents. 
Virginia  Prewett  of  the  Chicago 
Sun,  sat  tight  at  the  City  Hotel. 
The  boys  worried  her  every  now 
and  again  but  apparently  never 
decided  what  might  be  done 
about  a  feminine  reporter. 

All  this  time,  the  stories  from 
Buenos  Aires  by  way  of  the 
United  States  flooded  back  into 
Argentina  and  South  America. 
People  bought  La  Prensa  and 
La  Nacion  to  learn  what  was 
going  on  down  the  street  at 
Casa  Rosada. 

On  the  22nd  day  of  the  bom¬ 
bardment.  a  Cuban  newspaper 
publisher  called  on  Peron.  Pedro 
Cue,  publisher  of  El  Mundo  in 
Havana,  took  along  his  ambas¬ 
sador  for  the  interview. 

Peron'a  Accuaotion 

Among  other  things.  Peron 
told  Cue  that  newspapers  were 
attempting  to  wreck  his  govern¬ 
ment.  He  centered  his  resent¬ 
ment  against  La  Prensa  and  the 
Paz  family  which  has  operated 
the  big  daily  for  several  genera¬ 
tions. 

He  told  Cue  that  the  Paz 
family  was  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
fluential  in  Argentina  and  that 
he  planned  to  wreck  them  and 
their  newspapier  before  he  fin¬ 
ished  his  job  at  Casa  Rosada. 
I  went  to  Santiago,  Chile,  on 
the  plane  with  Cue  and  his  U.S. 
wife  several  days  later. 

“I  was  glad  my  ambassador 
was  with  me,”  said  Cue.  “I 
asked  him  after  the  interview 
if  he  had  heard  what  I  heard. 
He  said  he  had.  Otherwise,  I 
wouldn’t  have  believed  it.” 

Peron  also  repeated  to  Cue 
that  he  was  ready  for  blood¬ 
shed  and  civil  war. 

On  the  24th  day  of  the  se¬ 
quence,  Peron  decided  that 
enough  was  too  much. .. 

On  July  6,  the  government 
decreed  that,  Argentine  news¬ 
papers  hereafter  were  barred 


from  reprinting  stories  about 
Argentina  from  outside  the 
country.  The  ban  made  it  im¬ 
possible  for  them  to  continue 
carrying  Argentine  news  under 
New  York  and  Chicago  date¬ 
lines. 

Buenos  Aires  newspapers,  al¬ 
ready  resentful  of  the  fact  that 
they  were  not  included  in  the 
freedom  of  press  letdown,  were 
more  angry  than  ever.  News  of 
Argentina  could  now  be  carried 
everyplace  except  in  Argentina. 

The  next  day,  July  7,  Presi¬ 
dent  Edelmiro  Farrell  an¬ 
nounced  that  elections  would  be 
held  before  the  end  of  the  year. 
That  was  considered  an  effort 
to  calm  some  of  the  deepest  re¬ 
sentment  against  tightening  of 
censorship. 

The  Argentine  press,  which 
has  shown  little  inclination  in  the 
last  three  months  to  crack  gov¬ 
ernment  censorship,  has  crawled 
back  in  its  shell. 

The  United  States  remains  the 
best  place  in  the  world  to  keep 
up  with  Argentine  develop¬ 
ments. 


Reporters'  Gas  Needs 
Will  Be  Considered 

Washington,  July  18  —  Rep. 
Philip  J.  Philbin  ( D.  Mass. )  said 
today  he  had  received  assur¬ 
ances  from  OPA  Administrator 
Bowles  that  the  driving  needs 
of  working  newspaper  men 
would  be  kept  in  mind  when 
future  liberalization  of  gaso¬ 
line  rationing  is  considered. 

Philbin  made  public  an  ex¬ 
change  of  correspondence  with 
the  OPA,  in  which  he  sought 
the  reclassification  of  news¬ 
paper  men,  particularly  the  dis¬ 
trict  men  covering  suburban 
communities,  into  the  “C”  or 
preferred  mileage  class.  Re¬ 
porters  are  presently  considered 
for  “B”  mileage  only. 

“It  is  our  sincere  hope,” 
Bowles  wrote,  “that  the  in¬ 
creases  in  A  and  B  allowances 
will  prove  to  be  of  help  to 
reporters  on  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers.  You  may  be  certain 
that  their  driving  needs  will 
be  kept  before  us  in  our  plan¬ 
ning.” 


"A  FINE  MARKET . . . 

and  a  fine  newspaper!'' 

We  consider  this  frank  appraisal  of  the 
Elizabeth  Market  and  the  Elizabeth  Daily 
Journal,  by  discerning  space  buyers,  will 
warrant  your  interest  in  both.  That  is, 
if  you  are  interested  in  developing  con¬ 
sumer  acceptance  and  sales  in  New 
Jersey's  6th  Largest  Market. 

People  in  the  Elizabeth  Market  area  earned 
$313,662,000  and  spent  $143,024,000 
for  retail  purchases  in  1944,  according  to 
Sales  Management  current  estimates.  A 
market  easily  reached  and  sold  through 
our  90%  home  delivered  daily  circulation— 
36,112  net  paid  copies  (ABC)  June  1945. 

matlg  Jottrttitl 

ELIZABETH,  NEW  JERSEY 

Special  Representatives— Ward-Griffith  Co.,  Inc. 
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NEW  ANTENNAS^.<6l  two  or  more 
loop*  with  JjiKO-'t$r  more  half-wave  ele- 
moitt-sr’are  factory  tuned  for  easy 
installation.  Standartl  coaxial  lines  feed 
them. 

NEW  POWER  TUBES . . .  highly  efficient, 
incorporate  notable  Federal  achieve¬ 
ments  in  design  and  production.  They 
assure  long,  dependable  performance  in 
FM  broadcasting. 

Look  to  Fetleral  for  the  finest  in  FM 
equipment. 


ALL  NEW  —  incorporating  new  tech¬ 
niques,  new  cireiiit*,  new  tnh^ 

NEW  TRANSMitTElfS*;  -tWIftJmpnss- 
sive  high  fidelity,  low  harmonic  distor¬ 
tion,  low  hum  level  ...  with  outputs  of 
1,  3,  10  and  50  kilowatts  .  .  .  plus  ample 
operating  safeguards. 

The  basic  unit  is  the  exciter,  generating 
250  watts  of  RF  power.  Its  design  per¬ 
mits  adding  power  units  as  desired  .  .  . 
at  any  time  ...  in  selected  steps  that 
make  possible  the  different  outputs. 
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The  Hearst  Papers 

believe  in 
opportunity  for  all 
and  equality 
before  the  law.” 

The  HearsI 


The  words  quoted  here  are 
from  an  editorial  written  by 
William  Randolph  Hearst  on 
April  21.  1935,  on  the  policy 
of  the  Hearst  papers. 

** Opportunity  for  all”  is  the 
American  doctrine  of  equality. 
It  does  not  mean  the  “leveling 
of  classes”  as  it  does  in  Russia. 
Nor  does  it  mean  that  every 
American  is  equal  in  physical 
capacity  or  mental  competence 
with  every  other  American. 

** Opportunity  for  all”  means 
that  the  Hearst  papers  believe 
that  the  humblest  American 
may  attain  by  his  own  efforts 
to  the  very  highest  levels. 


Those  "opportunities  for  all” 
are  today  present  and  they  al¬ 
ways  will  be  so  long  as  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  true  to  their  constitu¬ 
tional  traditions. 

As  Mr.  Hearst  says,  the  Hearst 
papers  believe,  of  course,  in 
^equality  before  the  law.” 

They  have  always  fought  spe¬ 
cial  privileges  whether  of 
money,  birth  or  “pull”  in  our 
courts.  They  have  always  stood 
for  justice  for  all. 

And  that  is  why  the  Hearst 
papers  are  good  papers  for  our 
readers  and  good  papers  for 
our  advertisers. 


^fEWSPAPERS 


editor  &  P  U  BLI  S  H  ER  for  July  21,  1945 
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nru  vs.  THE  PEOPLE 

THE  EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL  of  th«  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union  believes 
that  its  own  judgment  and  union  "laws” 
are  paramount  and  controlling  not  only 
over  publishers  with  whom  it  has  to  do 
business  but  over  the  Congress  and  the 
laws  of  the  United  States. 

The  statement  of  the  National  War 
Labor  Board  issued  after  a  hearing  with 
ITU  officers  this  week,  presents  the  union 
position  and  the  case  against  it  so  ad¬ 
mirably  that  it  needs  no  further  com¬ 
ment.  The  WLB  said: 

“At  the  hearing  today  the  officials  of 
the  ITU  stated  to  the  Board  ( a )  that  the 
matters  in  dispute  between  the  Union 
and  the  Publishers  would  not  be  submitted 
either  to  collective  bargaining  or  to  the 
Board  for  peaceful  adjustment  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  War  Labor  Disputes  Act; 
(b)  that  the  terms  and  conditions  under 
which  its  members  would  work  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  unilateral  determination  of  the 
union's  Executive  Council  through  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  union’s  'laws';  (c)  that  its 
members  will  not  work  and  that  news¬ 
papers  will  not  be  published  except  under 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment  uni¬ 
laterally  fixed  and  satisfactory  to  the 
union;  and  (d)  that  the  strikes  at  the 
Jersey  City  Journal  and  the  Bayonne 
Times  would  be  continued  and  other 
strikes  commenced  unless  the  terms  of 
employment  fixed  by  the  union  through 
its  'laws’  were  accepted  by  the  publishers. 

“This  policy  of  the  ITU  is  a  direct  re¬ 
pudiation  of  labor's  no-strike  pledge.  It 
is  contrary  to  the  War  Labor  Disputes 
Act  of  June  25,  1943,  under  which  the 
Board  has  the  duty,  when  a  dispute  is 
certified  to  it  by  the  U.  S.  Conciliation 
Service  'to  provide  by  order  the  wages 
and  hours  and  all  other  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions  ( customarily  included  in  collective 
bargaining  agreements)  governing  the  re¬ 
lations  between  the  parties.’  It  is  an 
arbitrary  refusal  to  accept  and  abide  by 
the  procedures  pursuant  to  which  other 
labor  unions  with  their  millions  of  mem¬ 
bers.  have  submitted  their  differences  first 
to  the  orderly  processes  of  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  and  then  failing  agreement,  to 
the  War  Labor  Board.  They  too  had 
grievances,  as  important  to  them  as  the 
present  dispute  is  to  the  members  of  the 
ITU.  But  of  the  more  than  100  inter¬ 
national  and  national  unions  affiliated 
with  the  AFL.  the  ITU  stands  out  as  the 
only  one  to  insist  that  it  is  neither  bound 
by  labor  s  no-strike  pledge  nor  by  the 
Act  of  Congress  under  which  wartime 
labor  disputes  are  to  be  resolved  without 
interruption  to  production. 

“The  issue  thus  created  goes  far  beyond 
the  merits  of  the  dispute  between  the 
ITU  and  the  publishers.  It  is  an  issue 
between  the  ITU  and  the  American  people 
acting  through  their  elected  representa¬ 
tives.  The  ITU  has  challenged  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States  in  time  of  war  to  provide  fur  the 
peaceful  adjustment  of  labor  disputes.  It 
has  placed  its  ‘laws’  above  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  Congress.  It  persists  in  this 
policy  despite  the  fact  that  newspapers 
are  a  vital  and  indispensable  part  of  our 
wartime  economy.’’ 


ElnttT  ye  in  ut  the  strait  gate,  for  wide  is 
the  gate,  and  hroad  is  the  way,  that  leadetli 
to  destruction,  and  many  there  be  which  go 
in  there  at. — St.  Matthew,  VII;  13. 


OPA  CHARGES 

CHARGES  of  price  ceiling  violations  by 
the  OPA  against  five  Philadelphia  de¬ 
partment  stores  were  treated  so  differently 
by  the  newspapers  of  that  city  that  there 
is  bound  to  be  some  public  confusion. 
Not  only  among  readers  as  to  the  charges 
made,  but  regarding  the  editorial  policies 
of  the  newspapers. 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  refrained 
from  printing  a  line  about  the  OPA  civil 
suits  while  the  other  papers  covered  the 
story  in  various  ways.  We  are  satisfied 
that  there  was  no  advertiser  pressure  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  Inquirer's  decision  which 
has  explained  its  position  in  a  statement 
carried  in  full  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 
The  policy  of  the  paper  is  to  withhold 
publication  of  OPA  charges  of  ceiling 
price  violations  against  business  concerns 
until  some  finding  is  reached  in  each  case. 
“This  is  because  we  found  in  several  in¬ 
stances  that  injury  had  been  done  to 
some  businesses  by  charges  of  over  ceil¬ 
ing  price  violations  when  the  charges 
had  to  do  with  purely  technical  errors, 
lack  of  proper  information  from  the  OPA 
itself,  and  alleged  failure  of  business 
houses  to  file  price  declarations  with  the 
OPA."  the  paper  states. 

What  the  Inquirer  says  has  been  true 
of  some  OPA  indictments.  It  has  also 
been  true  of  some  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  suits. 

However,  we  don't  believe  newspapers 
should  set  themselves  up  as  judges  on 
complaints  by  government  agencies  de¬ 
ciding  that  because  false  charges  have 
been  made  in  the  past  all  charges  there¬ 
fore  may  be  false.  Our  newspapers  carry 
news  of  practically  all  criminal  charges. 
In  those  cases,  as  in  civil  suits,  a  person 
or  a  firm  is  believed  innocent  until  he 
or  it  is  proven  guilty. 

We  believe  the  best  way  to  handle  OPA 
and  FTC  complaints,  and  charges  made 
by  other  government  agencies,  is  to  print 
the  news  in  full  when  they  are  made 
together  with  complete  statements  by  the 
persons  or  firms  involved. 

If  editors  have  a  warning  note  for  their 
readers,  based  on  past  errors  of  the  com¬ 
plaining  agency,  they  can  point  this  out 
in  editorial  columns.  If  this  type  of  news 
is  withheld  by  a  newspaper,  readers  will 
ask  themselves  what  else  they  might  be 
missing — it  matters  not  in  cases  of  this 
kind  how  reasonable  the  editor’s  explana¬ 
tion. 


EDIT 


N.  Y.  STRIICE  ENDS 


AFTER  almost  three  weeks  defying  the 
War  Labor  Board,  the  strike  of  the 
newspaper  deliverers  in  New  York  hai 
ended.  The  results  are  as  follows: 

The  union  gained  absolutely  nothing.  It 
returned  to  work  agreeing  that  the  WLB 
should  be  the  final  arbiter  on  all  questions 
in  dispute.  It  could  have  done  this  at  the 
start.  The  men  gained  no  advantages  but 
lost  considerable  pay  and  almost  sacrificed 
all  the  benefits  obtained  through  years  of 
collective  bargaining. 

The.  publishers  had  nothing  to  gain  in 
the  first  place.  They  were  merely  success¬ 
ful  in  having  the  issues  referred  to  the 
WLB  as  they  had  always  wanted.  The 
dispute  still  has  to  be  settled. 

The  people  of  New  York  lost  the  most 
Not  only  were  they  deprived  of  daily 
shopping  information  but  of  important 
news — presentation  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  to  the  Senate,  departure  of  Tru¬ 
man  for  the  Big  Three  Conference,  be¬ 
ginning  of  daring  ship  bombardments  of 
the  Japanese  home  islands,  to  mention  i 
few. 

And  the  country  lost  too  through 
the  inability  of  local  and  national  adver 
tisers  to  devote  their  copy  to  ending  the 
Mighty  Seventh  War  Loan  Drive  in  i 
blaze  of  glory.  The  volume  of  “E”  Bond 
sales  that  were  lost  in  this  area  because 
ol  the  blackout  of  news  will  never  be 
known. 

The  strike  cost  millions  of  dollars  to  the 
publishers,  the  union  members  and  local 
advertisers.  But  it  was  the  people  who 
suiTered  the  most,  as  they  do  in  any  strike 
that  stops  production. 
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THE  PRESS  rules  for  the  Big  Three  meet¬ 
ing  at  Potsdam,  according  to  reports 
from  correspondents  there,  were  made  by 
Stalin,  Churchill  and  Truman.  “No  news' 
is  the  basic  theme  of  the  arrangements. 

Of  course,  the  wires  have  been  kept 
luke-warm  with  stories  of  when  the  Big 
Three  met,  what  they  had  for  dinner, 
who  entertained  them,  the  elaborate  living 
quarters  and  stores  of  food.  But  that's 
not  news  when  a  story  of  such  magnitude 
is  in  the  making. 

The  correspondents  realize  that  they 
are  somewhat  better  off  covering  this 
story  than  they  were  at  the  Teheran 
Conference.  They  were  not  even  per 
mitted  to  be  in  the  vicinity  then.  Now 
hundreds  of  correspondents  are  encamped 
in  the  environs  awaiting  scraps  of  infor 
mation  which  so  far  have  been  inconse¬ 
quential. 

We  agree  that  such  a  meeting  could 
not  be  thrown  open  to  the  press.  But  we 
believe  a  bulletin  type  of  information 


could  be  developed.  The  world  is  anxious  fwhich 


to  hear  what  these  three  discuss  and  we 
are  now  forced  to  wait  until  each  one 
reports  to  his  own  country. 


The  net  result  will  probably  be  that 
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the  press  of  this  country  is  scooped  again 
as  has  happened  so  often  in  the  past  either  _ 
through  statements  by  Mr.  Churchill  * 
because  Russian  officers  at  the  conference 
are  also  correspondents  for  Moscow  newf  | 
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papers. 
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PERSONAL 

MENTION 


AMON  carter,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Star-Telegram,  recently 
was  re-elected  president.  iTor 
the  26th  consecutive  year,  of 

the  Fort  Worth  Club  and  Build-  _  _ _ _  _ 

ing  Corporation  at  the  60th  an-  War  Manpower  Commission  di- 
nual  meeting  of  the  club’s  board  rector,  has  resigned  to  return 


supervisor  of  student  publica¬ 
tions  at  the  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa,  will  be  president  of  the 
Beacon  Publishing  Co.  Sellers 
will  be  publisher  of  the  semi¬ 
weekly  and  vice-president  of 
the  company.  Erol  G.  Austin, 
who  has  been  manager  of  the 
Beacon,  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  Wewoka  paper. 
Dave  Vandivier,  Oklahoma 


Meyer 


of  governors. 

Eugene  Meyer,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Washington 
Pott,  had  been  appointed  chair¬ 
man  of  the  post- 
war  planning 
c  0  m  m  i  ttee  of 
the  Washington 
Board  of  Trade 
and  District  of 
Columbia  chair¬ 
man  of  the 
Committee  for 
Economic  D  e  - 
velopment. 

J.  David  Stern, 
publisher  of  the 
Phil  ad  elphia 
Record  and 
Camden  (N.  J.) 

Courier-Post,  now  touring  the 
Pacific  theater  of  war  as  an  in¬ 
vited  guest  of  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Forrestal,  has  turned  back 
to  the  reportorial  role  and  is 
filing  observations  on  military 
artivities  in  the  Okinawa  sector. 

Don  Weaver,  newly  -  named 
editor  of  the  Columbus  (O. ) 
Citizen,  was  honored  recently 
at  a  dinner  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Fort  Worth,  where 
he  served  as  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Press,  for  his  con¬ 
tribution  to  Pan-American  rela¬ 
tions  in  Fort  Worth.  From  its 
organization.  Weaver  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Chamber’s  Mex¬ 
ican  Affairs  Committee,  which 
inaugurated  a  Pan  -  American 
Day  celebration  in  Fort  Worth 
this  past  spring. 

Brig.  Gen.  Edward  J.  Stack- 
pole.  president  of  the  Telegraph 
Press,  Inc.,  which  publishes  the 
Harrisburg  ( Pa. )  Telegraph, 
has  been  released  from  the 
Army  to  assist  in  developing 
the  post-war  Pennsylvania  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  and  will  assume 
his  new  duties  about  Oct.  1. 

Chase  S.  Osborn,  former  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  (Mich.)  News  and 
former  governor  of  Michigan, 
has  returned  from  his  Georgia 
residence  to  his  home  on  Duck 
Island.  Mich.  He  recently  ob¬ 
served  his  85th  birthday. 

Lt.  Gov.  Vernon  J.  Brown, 
[publisher  of  the  Mason  (Mich.) 
hgam  County  News,  has  an- 
Inounced  his  crandidacy  for  the 
[Republican  nomination  for  gov- 
|ernor  of  Michigan  in  the  1946 
prrimary. 

Grover  C.  Lindsey  and  Don 
■Wagner  have  bought  the  Gra- 
rette  (Ark.)  News-Herald,  es- 
Ibblished  about  50  years  ago, 
^hich  will  resume  publication 
a  weekly  the  last  of  July, 
l^’ith  Wagner  as  editor. 

Robert  V.  Peterson  and  E.  M. 
seuers,  publisher  and  advertis- 
manager,  respectively,  of 
iJeWeicoIca  ( Okla. )  Times- 
P'wo’Ed,  have  purchased  the 
Hill  (Okla.)  Beacon. 
for  the  past  year  vjait- 
**t  professor  of--  journalism  and 


In  The  Business  Office 

EUGENE  C.  PULLIAM,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  (Ind.)  Star,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of 
Clyde  C.  Minnis  as  classified 
advertising  manager,  and  Wil- 


to  his  business  as  co-publisher 
of  the  Chickasha  (Okla.)  Ex¬ 
press. 

William  R.  Matthews,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Arizona  Star,  at 
Tucson,  now  in  on  a  tour  of  the 
Pacific  theater.  He  recently 
completed  a  trip  to  London  and 
Paris. 

Sir  Keith  Murdoch,  chairman 
of  directors  of  the  Melbourne 
(Aus. )  Herald  and  the  Weekly 
Times,  and  R.  D.  Elliott,  Aus¬ 
tralian  provincial  newspaper 
proprietor,  recently  were  chosen 
trustees  for  the  Australian  Na¬ 
tional  Gallery.  H.  A.  M.  Camp¬ 
bell,  editor  of  the  Melbourne 
Age,  was  appointed  a  Public 
Library  trustee.  Brigadier  Er¬ 
rol  G.  Knox,  managing  director 
of  the  Argus  and  Australasian, 
Ltd.,  of  Melbourne,  and  P. 
Crosbie  Morrison,  editor  of 
Wild  Life,  published  in  Mel¬ 
bourne.  were  named  trustees  of 
the  Natural  History  and  Tech¬ 
nological  Museums. 

Jack  C.  Bedient,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Albion  (Mich.) 
Recorder,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Sheldon  Hos¬ 
pital  board.  Albion. 

A.  A.  Porter,  for  35  years 
editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Portage  ( Wis. )  Register-Demo¬ 
crat,  observed  his  88th  birthday 
July  15. 

A.  Balmer  Watt,  editor  of 
the  Edmonton  ( Alberta )  Jour¬ 
nal  for  24  years,  has  retired  and 
become  editor  emeritus.  At  a 
staff  party,  W.  A.  Macdonald, 
publisher,  gave  Mr.  Watt  a  trav¬ 
eling  bag  and  a  book  auto¬ 
graphed  by  fellow  workers. 

W.  C.  Shepherd,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Denver  (Colo.) 
Post,  is  touring  Western  Pacific 
installations. 


White 


Minnis 


LIAM  W.  White  as  assistant 
CAM.  Minnis  succeeds  Stanley 
S.  Adams,  recently  appointed 
advertising  director.  He  comes 
to  the  Star  from  the  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.  C.)  Times-Herald.  For¬ 
merly,  he  was  on  the  Omaha 
(Neb.)  World  Herald  and  the 
Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  & 
Tribune.  White  has  been  in  the 
Indianapolis  newspaper  field  18 
years  and  previously  was  in  the 
advertising  departments  of  the 
New  York  World  Telegram  and 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

John  Sudarsky,  treasurer  of 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant, 
with  which  he  has  been  associ¬ 
ated  for  more  than  40  years,  was 
elected  business  manager  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  board  of 
directors. 

Mitchell  Anthony  has  been 
appointed  acting  advertising 
manager  of  the  Pasadena  (Cal.) 
Star-News  and  Post  during  the 
absence  of  George  Fugate,  who 
is  in  a  Santa  Barbara  hospital 
suffering  from  a  heart  ailment. 

George  Cowden.  circulation 
manager  of  the  Jackson  (Mich.) 
Citizen-Patriot,  recently  under¬ 
went  a  serious  operation  in  a 
Jackson  hospital.  His  condition 
is  reported  favorable. 

George  A.  Searle  has  been 
( Continued  on  page  38 ) 


INTERNATIONAL  INTRIGUE 
AHEAD  FOR  MISS  FURY! 


Tak*  pricelass  paintings  plus  a 
ring  of  thieves  plus  MISS  FURY 
and  you’ll  get  one  of  the  most 
action-packed  adventure  strip  epi¬ 
sodes  you’ve  ever  seen.  Bring  your 
readers  into  this  intense  drama  on 
Sunday,  September  2  .  .  if  they 
start  they’ll  stick! 

Wriia  for  proofs  and  forms. 
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No  Comparable 
Genius 
In 

Cartooning 


REPLACE  WEAK  FEATURES  WITH  STRONG  ONES! 


BILL  MAULDIN 

“l  ran  rcrull  no  coinpuruble  gen¬ 
ius  in  newspaper  earlooning,”  writes 
Vic  Forsythe  about  Sgt.  Bill  Maul¬ 
din. 

Vic  Forsythe,  now  famous  us  one 
of  the  nation’s  leading  landscape 
painters,  was  once  also  one  of  the 
nation’s  leading  cartoonists.  He  waA 
the  creator  of  “Joe  Jinks,”  but  quit 
at  the  height  of  his  fame  to  devote 
himself  to  painting  in  California. 

Forsythe,  in  addition  to  being  a 
leading  artist  himself,  has  helped, 
discover  and  develop  talent  in  oth¬ 
ers.  It  was  Forsythe,  for  instance, 
who  persuaded  Norman  Rockwell 
to  switch  from  cartoons  to  painting 
and  started  Rockwell  on  his  real 
career. 

Now,  writing  from  his  home  at 
San  Marino,  California,  he  “discov¬ 
ers”  Bill  Mauldin. 

“That  fellow  Bill  Mauldin,  what 
a  find!”  he  writes.  “I  can  recall 
no  comparable  genius  in  newspaper- 
cartooning.  If  he  were  no  more 
than  a  splendid  draughtsman  I 
would  take  off  my  hat  but.  to  have 
his  mature  sense  of  humor  to  go 
with  his  skill  is  more  than  we  have 
a  right  to  expect.” 

Bill  Mauldin  has  brought  his  in¬ 
comparable  soldiers,  Willie  and 
Joe,  home  with  him.  They  are  now 
“sweatin’  it  out”  awaiting  discharge 
from  the  army  and  will  soon  follow 
their  creator  into  civilian  life.  For 
terms  and  samples  of  “Willie  and 
Joe”  plea.se  write  to 

FEATURE 
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PERSONALS 

continued  from  page  37 

nam«d  advertising  manager  of 
the  Creston  (la.)  News- Adver¬ 
tiser.  He  formerly  edited  and 
published  the  Union  County 
Herald,  Elk  Point,  S.  D.,  and  the 
Jefferson  (S.  D. )  Journal. 

WnxiAM  M.  Lynch,  manager 
of  the  Plattsburgh  ( N.  Y. ) 
Press-Republican  who  has  been 
in  the  paper’s  employ  37  years, 
and  Miss  Anna  O'Hara,  book¬ 
keeper  for  35  years,  were  hon¬ 
ored  at  a  staff  party  recently. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

MRS.  BYRON  DARN  TON, 

woman's  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times,  has  been  appointed 
editorial  adviser 
for  the  next 
three  months  to 
the  Information 
on  Education 
Section  of  the 
War  Depart¬ 
ment  and  will 
travel  in  Europe 
in  the  course  of 
her  duties. 

Arthur  Da¬ 
ley,  Times 
sports  editor, 
has  two  sports  ^  . 

articles  featured  Damton 

in  the  August  issue  of  True 
Magazine. 

Howard  Allaway  is  back  with 
PM  after  a  22-month  hitch  as 
a  lieutenant  in  the  Navy,  and 
is  serving  as  assistant  managing 
editor  in  charge  of  the  national 
news  department. 

Maurice  Hindus,  who  has  a 
new  book  on  the  Cossacks  to  be 
published  by  Doubleday  Dorren 
this  fall,  is  going  abroad  again 
for  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  —  this  time  to  Prague  to 
cover  the  re-establishment  of 
the  Czecho-Slovak  Government. 
Herald  Tribune  foreign  editor, 
Joe  Barnes  has  translated 
“Days  and  Nights”  by  Kon¬ 
stantin  Simonov,  Russian  novel 
on  the  defense  of  Stalingrad,  to 
be  published  this  fall  by  Simon 
&  Schuster.  John  Chabot  Smith 
has  gone  to  Spain  from  Paris 
and  is  due  home  the  end  of  this 
month.  Bill  Humphreys  is  shift¬ 
ing  from  the  London  to  the 
Paris  bureau. 

Lt.  Cmdr.  Frederick  Storm, 
USNR.  former  chief  political 
writer  for  the  Gannett  news¬ 
papers  and  a  former  president 
of  the  White  House  Correspond- 
■ents  Association,  has  been  placed 
■on  the  Naval  inactive  list  after 
four  years  combat  service  and 
has  joined  the  advertising  staff 
of  H.  J.  Heinz  Co.,  in  charge 
of  public  relations  and  publicity. 

Ray  Connors,  former  New 
England  newspaper  man.  has 
been  appointed  New  York  pub¬ 
licity  representative  for  United 
Air  Lines. 

Lewis  Hawkins,  AP  war  corre¬ 
spondent  who  covered  Ger¬ 
many’s  capitulation,  is  visiting 
his  parents  in  Jonesville,  Mich., 
after  31  months'  service  in  the 
European  Theater  of  War.  After 
a  60^y  leave,  he  expects  to 
rejoin  the  Atlanta  AP  office. 

Bob  Conboy,  telegraph  editor 


of  the  Plainfield  ( N.  J. )  Courier- 
News,  and  Mrs.  Conroy  are  par¬ 
ents  of  a  boy,  their  third  child, 
born  recently  in  Plainfield. 

John  D.  Denison,  Jr.,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press, 
has  joined  the  Detroit  office  of 
Newsweek. 

Ben  Reeber,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Post-Gazette  reporter,  suffered 
a  fractured  leg  in  a  fall  at  the 
city-county  building  and  will 
be  laid  up  for  several  weeks. 
Henry  Ward,  Pittsburgh  Press 
aviation  editor,  has  arrived  in 
Europe,  where  he  will  do  a 
series  on  post-war  conditions. 

Betty  Hardesty,  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Record  sports  staff,  is 
resigning  to  do  publicity  work 
for  the  Philadelphia  Arena 
Corp.  Virginia  Reid,  of  the 
Washington  bureau,  is  tempo¬ 
rarily  assigned  to  work  in  the 
Record’s  Philadelphia  offices. 
New  member  of  the  Record  re¬ 
write  staff  is  Milton  Lowe,  from 
the  New  Britain  (Conn. )  Herald. 

Marshall  Bainbridge,  veteran 
Philadelphia  newspaper  man, 
has  joined  the  news  staff  of  the 
Bulletin.  Walter  J.  Fox,  su¬ 
burban  editor,  is  a  patient  in 
Fitzgerald-Mercy  Hospital. 

Ivan  H.  (  Cy  )  Peterman,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Inquirer  war  corre¬ 
spondent.  authors  an  article  on 
the  last  days  of  Prague  fighting 
in  last  week's  Saturday  Evening 
Post. 

Noel  McCravey,  formerly  of 
the  INS  bureau  in  Pittsburgh, 
has  joined  the  Philadelphia  staff 
of  AP. 

Joseph  Butler,  sports  editor 
of  the  Scranton  ( Pa. )  Times,  is 
back  at  work  after  a  two  weeks’ 
illness. 

J.  Holton  Messick,  former 
Sunday  editor  of  the  Springfield 
(  Mass. )  Republican,  and  recent¬ 
ly  education  supervisor  at  Con¬ 
solidated  Vultee  Aircraft  Corp., 
has  joined  the  San  Diego  (Cal.) 
Tribune-Sun  as  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter. 

Carl  Guldager  is  conducting 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  “Here’s 
Chicago”  column,  renamed  the 
“Town  Crier.”  Adele  Hoskins 
has  replaced  Guldager  as  radio 
columnist. 

Willard  R.  Smith,  associate 
editor  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
Journal,  Madison,  and  president 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  has  joined 
the  capital  news  bureau  of  the 
Milwaukee  (Wis. )  Journal. 

Miles  McMillin,  formerly 
with  the  Progressive,  Madison 
weekly  magazine,  is  joining  the 
Capital  Times,  Madison,  as  as¬ 
sociate  editor. 

Carl  Webb,  former  Wisconsin 
State  Journal  correspondent  at 
LaValle,  Wis.,  where  he  pub¬ 
lished  the  LaValle  Weekly, 
has  received  a  medical  discharge 
from  the  Navy  and  has  returned 
to  his  newspaper  duties. 

Vernon  Vierth,  farm  editor 
of  the  Marshalltown  ('la. )  Times- 
Republican  the  past  four  years, 
has  resigned  to  be  general  sales 
and  promotion  manager  for 
Clark’s  Hybrid  Seed  Corn  Co., 
of  Conrad,  la. 

Bess  Arsers,  for  the  last  24 
years  an  employe  of  the  Osage 
(la.)  News,  has  purchased  the 
Riceville  (la.)  Recorder. 
Charles  Gritfo,  formerly  of 


the  Louisville  ( Ky. )  Courier- 
Journal  and  the  Miami  (Fla.) 
News,  is  new  re-write  man  on 
the  Indianapolis  (Ind. )  Star. 
Marc  Williams,  a  discharged 
war  veteran,  has  joined  the 
Star  editorial  staff  as  reporter. 

Carl  M.  Saunders,  editor  of 
the  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen 
Patriot,  recently  had  a  major 
eye  operation  in  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.  Mrs.  Margaret  Schafer, 
former  member  of  the  Saginaw 
( Mich. )  News  editorial  staff,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Citizen 
Patriot. 

New  additions  to  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  Journal  and  Tribune 
staffs  are:  Sidney  Goldish,  for 
nine  years  city  editor  of  the 
Minot  (N.  D. )  News,  who  joined 
the  Trib  copy  desk,  together 
with  two  members  of  the  distaff 
side,  Geraldine  Sohle  and  Sue 
Ermatinger;  J.  Harry  McCarthy 
and  Barbara  Murin,  reporters; 
Charles  B.  Sweningsen,  Journal 
copy  desk,  and  Arlene  Roe, 
photography  department. 

Miss  Dolores  Sulzman,  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Kansas  City 
Star  while  attending  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas  School  of 
Journalism,  is  reporting  for  the 
Kansas  City  Times.  Troy  Gor¬ 
don,  Times  copy  reader,  has  left 
the  paper  to  join  the  INS  bu¬ 
reau  at  Dallas,  Tex. 

W.  Arnold  Lynch,  service¬ 
men’s  editor  of  the  Topeka 
(Kans. )  State  Journal,  will  re¬ 
sign  from  the  paper  to  join  the 
faculty  of  Ottawa  University,  in 
Ottowa,  Kans.,  in  September. 

Leary  W.  Adams,  North  Caro¬ 
lina  newspaper  man  the  past  25 
years,  has  become  editor  of  the 
Southern  Automotive  Journal, 
published  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Lewis  Heilbroner,  columnist 
for  the  Traboro  (N.  C.)  South¬ 
erner,  has  been  made  editor  of 
the  paper. 

Don  Phillips,  former  Tuscon, 
Ariz.  correspondent  for  U.P. 
and  the  New  York  Times,  and 
manager  of  the  University  of 
Arizona  press  bureau,  has  been 
appointed  associate  professor 


of  journalism  at  the  university. 

Bill  Kelsay,  veteran  proof¬ 
reader  for  the  Arizona  Republic 
and  Phoenix  Gazette,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  become  Hollywood 
correspondent  for  Look  mag¬ 
azine. 

Hal  P.  Mills,  former  U.P. 
correspondent  in  Shanghai,  who 
was  repatriated  on  the  Clripr 
holm  after  imprisonment  by  the 
Japanese,  has  joined  the  San 
Diego  (Cal.)  Union  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  reporter. 

Arnold  Huss,  former  night 
city  editor  of  the  Pasadena 
(Cal.)  Post,  has  been  appointed 
city  editor  of  the  newly  com¬ 
bined  Pasadena  Star-News  and 
Post.  Pauline  Collier  is  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  special  edition  for 
suburban  communities. 

Leon  J.  Pinkson,  automobile 
editor  on  the  San  Frandtco 
Chronicle,  is  convalescing  from 
an  operation  and  expects  to  re 
turn  to  his  desk  soon. 

Stewart  Atkins,  city  editor 
of  the  Gastonia  (N.  C. )  Gazette 
has  been  elected  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  North  Carolina 
Railroad  Company. 

Rae  Winder  Ediger,  former 
Tulsa  (Okla. )  Tribune  reporter, 
is  recovering  from  a  tropiral 
disease  in  Mexico  City. 

John  Alexander,  of  the  INS 
staff  at  Denver,  has  resigned  to 
become  bureau  manager  for  the 
UP.  at  Houston,  Tex.  BARun 
Cohan,  with  INS  in  Chicago,  is  j 
performing  relief  duty  in  the  I 
INS  bureau  at  Denver,  his  for  I 
mer  home.  Winona  Eyre  Han-  ; 
LIN,  former  member  of  the  AP 
staff  at  Cleveland,  has  joined 
the  INS  staff  at  Denver,  replac¬ 
ing  Marie  D.  Wilson,  who  has 
been  promoted  to  INS  bureau 
manager  at  Seattle, .  Wash.,  re 
placing  Mel  Meadows,  now  iu 
San  Francisco  for  INS. 

Paul  Gregg,  veteran  artist 
and  cartoonist  for  the  Denvr 
(Colo.)  Post,  has  returned  tO' 
his  home  after  being  confined  | 
to  a  hospital  for  two  months  | 
with  a  heart  ailment. 

(Continued  on  page  44) 


Last  Strike 
Da^ :  9I59OOO 

Sales  of  Tuesday’s  editions  of 
The  News— on  the  last  day  of 
the  delivery  strike— broke  all 
records  for  distribution  during 
the  walkout.  The  figure  was  in 
excess  of  915,000  copies.  The  pre¬ 
vious  high  was  780,000  copies  of 
i  Monday’s  editions. 


Th«  sam*  features  that  appear 
in  The  New  York  News  are 
available  to  you. 


lillHI:] 


IblTOI  h  PIIILISHIRfw>  My  21. 


★  James  Thrasher 

★  Dorman  H.  Smith 

★  Peter  Edson 

★  Erskine  Johnson 


Four  Big  Homes  .  .  .  Four  Big 
Features  ...  A  Four-Stor  Edi- 
toriol  Page. 

The  talents  of  Dorman  H.  Smith, 
James  Thrasher,  Peter  Edson 
and  Erskine  Johnson  make  the 
daily  editorial  page  a  standby 
for  subscribers  to  the  All- 
Inclusive,  All-Exclusive  NEA 
Service. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

City  Staff  Ideas 
Worked  Out 
By  Cameramen 

By  Jack  Price 

It  been  several  years  since 
we  visited  the  photo  departments 
of  the  Washington  newspapers 
and  we  had  expected  to  see  many 
changes  but  none  had  material¬ 
ized. 

In  Washington  there  appears 
to  be  a  desire  for  better  photo¬ 
graphic  plants  but  wartime  con¬ 
ditions  prevent  the  renovations 
planned.  However  the  various 
plants  are  delivering  some  good 
work  despite  antique  equipment 
and  old-fashioned  facilities. 

The  Washington  News  plant  is 
modern  in  comparison  to  several 
others.  The  photo  department  is 
on  the  floor  with  the  city  room, 
being  the  only  one  with  such 
close  connections  in  Washington. 
The  photo  plant  is  small  in  size 
but  the  News  has  a  working 
agreement  with  Acme  Newspic- 
tures. 

^e  only  enlarger  in  the  News 
printing  room  is  a  4  x  5  Omega 
which  is  set  upon  an  old  office 
desk.  The  drawers  of  the  desk 
act  as  paoer  lockers.  The  fin¬ 
ishing,  copving  and  studio  work 
is  done  in  the  combination  recep¬ 
tion  and  office  which  is  about 
12  feet  square. 

The  photographic  staff  con¬ 
sists  of  two  men  at  present. 
There  were  four  before  the  war. 
The  present  staff  consists  of 
Aaron  Miller,  chief  photog¬ 
rapher.  and  Jack  Schultz,  who 
recently  replaced  one  of  the 
men  who  went  into  militar.v  ser¬ 
vice.  William  Beall.  John  Bard- 
well  and  Ollie  Atkins  are  in  the 
Armed  Forces. 

The  News  photographers  work 
directly  under  the  city  desk  and 
cover  on  an  average  of  five  as¬ 
signments  a  day.  The  paper  sup¬ 
plies  the  equipment  and  allows 
the  men  six  cents  a  mile  for  cars. 

City  Editor  Charles  Stevenson 
is  very  picture-minded  and  be¬ 
lieves  in  giving  the  photog¬ 
raphers  plentv  of  latitude.  He 
has  made  a  habit  of  calling  on 
members  of  the  editorial  room 
to  submit  picture  ideas  and  if  the 
ideas  offer  promise  the  photog¬ 
raphers  are  called  in  to  present 
their  views  on  producing  the  pic¬ 
tures.  Mr.  Stevenson  claims 
that  although  his  photo  staff  is 
small  they  produce  double  cov¬ 
erage  because  of  the  close  co¬ 
operation  between  the  desk  and 
the  cameramen. 

In  the  Acme  bureau  on  the 
third  floor,  George  Gaylin  is  the 
manager  and  Andy  Munch  is  his 
assistant.  The  Acme  camera 
staff  has  two  men  who  have 
made  history  in  war  coverage. 
They  are  Carles  Corte,  who 
was  overseas  for  .several  years, 
and  Frank  Cancellare,  who  has 
just  returned  from  three  years  of 
service  in  the  ^ina-Burma- 
In<|it  theatre.  Also  on  the  staff 
areiliilton  Frier,  Bob  Woodson 
and^  Maurice  tMnntgan. 

ThtkAcme  plant  has  tiled  walla 
and  plMity,  o#  dhyHaiit  lliere 
are  four  kidividHcll  Tiefpatlt'P 
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HERO'S  REWARD 

Cpl.  Alexander  Roberts,  former 
Acme  Newspictures  employe  in 
New  York  who  retrieved  the  body 
of  Ernie  Pyle  under  lap  machine 
qun  fire  on  le  lima  and  received 
the  Bronse  Star,  sits  before  Acme's 
Okinawo  Bureau  where  there's  no 
rent,  no  telephone  or  electricity 
bills  to  put  in  the  book. 

rooms,  each  about  5x6  ft.,  and 
all  fitted  with  cvoress  tanks, 
lockers,  work  benches  and  hav¬ 
ing  running  ice  water.  There  is 
also  one  small  room  for  copying 
and  contact  printing  and  another 
.small  room  for  chemical  prep¬ 
arations. 

The  two  printing  rooms  are 
also  similar  in  construction,  each 
being  about  7  x  10  in  size.  The 
enlarging  camera.s  are  built  in 
the  old  style  with  wood  easels 
which  travel  on  wood  tracks. 
Cooner-Hewitt  lamps  are  used. 

The  large  outside  room  is  used 
for  finishing  work.  It  may  be 
considered  as  an  all  purpose 
room  besides  being  an  office. 
There  is  a  large  tracked  chrom¬ 
ium  plate  dryer  which  is  motor 
driven  and  an  excellent  negative 
dryer.  The  studio  camera  is 
used  both  for  emergency  copy 
work  and  for  either  portrait  or 
other  studio  work. 

The  photograohers  cover  on 
an  average  of  four  assignments 
a  day. 

Fracas  in  Phila. 
PHILADELPHIA  newspaper 

photographers  had  rough  go¬ 
ing  when  Samuel  L.  Rothberg, 
registrar  of  the  Division  of 
Children's  Agents  and  Investi¬ 
gators.  was  arrested  .several  days 
ago  charged  with  selling  bogus 
red  rationing  coupons. 

As  Rothberg  was  being  led 
from  the  courtroom,  he  flew  into 
a  rage  at  the  approach  of  news 
cameramen.  A1  Stopes,  of  the 
Inquirer,  was  hurled  reeling 
against  the  wall,  his  camera 
smashed  in  the  melee.  As  Roth¬ 
berg  went  for  Charles  Elfont,  of 
the  Record,  a  marshal  over¬ 
powered  him. 

Elfont  got  an  action  picture 
of  the  fracas  which  the  Record 
published. 

Poraonal  Snapshots 
CAPT.  ROBERT  MOONEY,  for¬ 
mer  Philadelphia  Inquirer  pho¬ 
tographer  and  veteran  of  service 
in  Itgjy..  France  and  Germany 
withJOcS.  Army.  Photo  Reconaia^ 
sane^Wnits.'ltron  BfHlay  leave- at 


home  en  route  to  the  Pacific.  .  .  . 
In  a  ceremony  at  77th  Infantry 
Division  headquarters  on  Oki¬ 
nawa.  Sgt.  Garland  R.  Faircloth. 
of  Chapel  Hill.  N.  C.,  an  Army 
combat  photographer,  received 
the  Bronze  Star  Medal.  He  en¬ 
tered  the  Army  in  April,  1944, 
after  five  years  as  Associated 
Press  photographer  in  Atlanta. 
Ga.  .  .  .  Lucille  Tandy,  San 
Diego  (Cal.)  Union  and  Tribune- 
Sun  staff  photographer,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  her  duties  after  a  four 
months’  illness.  .  .  .  Clyde  Brown, 
dean  of  Chicago  Daily  News 
photographers,  who  recently  ob¬ 
served  his  50th  anniversary  with 
the  paper,  was  honored  at  a 
party  given  by  the  Chicago  Press 
Photographers  Association  at  the 
Morrison  Hotel,  July  9.  .  .  .  Lt. 
Ham  Welling,  photographer  for 
the  Indianapolis  ( Ind. )  Times, 
has  been  cited  for  courageous 
filming  of  combat  scenes  in  Ger¬ 
many.  .  .  .  Roy  Bauman,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press  copyboy,  has  been 
promoted  to  apprentice  camera¬ 
man. 

AP  Photo  Winners 

FIRST  prize  in  the  annual 

photo  contest  conducted  by 
the  AP  Managing  Editors  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  been  awarded  to 
CJene  L.  Letourneau,  Waterville 
(Me.)  Sentinel,  for  “Crossing 
Death,”  a  dramatic  shot  of  an 
accident  victim  sprawled  along¬ 
side  a  locomotive  covered  with 
wreckage.  Pictures  entered  by 
Arthur  French,  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Post-Intelligencer,  and  Jack 
Rue,  Johnstown  (Pa.)  Demo¬ 
crat,  tied  for  second  place. 

Fourth  place  went  to  Ted 
Gress,  Lebanon  (Pa.)  News. 

Letourneau  will  receive  a  $100 
cash  prize  and  a  photograph  of 
a  silver  and  oak  plaque  with  his 
name  inscribed,  symbolizing  the 
AP  award  for  outstanding  pho¬ 
tography.  The  plaque  itself  is 
kept  on  exhibit  in  AP  General 
headquarters  in  New  York. 

Other  point  winners  were: 
Colleen  Melton,  Marshalltown 
( la. )  Times  -  Republican;  Stan¬ 
ley  Popiel,  Woonsocket  (  R.  I. ) 
Call;  Roy  Wheeler,  Charleston 
( W.  Va.)  Mail;  Margaret  L. 
Smith,  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Intelli¬ 
gencer  Journal;  Ludwig  Ed. 
Lippert.  Tarentum  (Pa.)  Valley 
News;  LeRoy  Ryan,  Boston  Post; 
Joseph  Desiderio.  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  and  Paul  J.  Maguire, 
Boston  Globe. 


RACINE 

A  GOOD  MARKET 
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Page  One  Story 
Breaks  at  Scene 
Of  Feature  lob 

Nashville,  Tenn..  July  1ft— 
Here  is  the  case  of  a  newspaper 
reporter  and  photographer  being 
on  the  spot  when  a  big  .story 
broke. 

Margaret  Sanders,  reporter, 
and  John  Malone,  photographer, 
for  the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Ten¬ 
nessean,  were  taking  a  boat  trip 
on  the  Cumberland  River  last 
Thursday  for  feature  material 
for  the  Sunday  magazine.  News 
came  to  them  that  three  sisters 
had  drowned  in  the  river  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  a  point 
where  they  had  landed  on  the 
river  bank  for  color  shots  of 
fishing  boats. 

The  pair,  traveling  in  a  U.  S. 
Engineers  cabin  cruiser,  went 
immediately  to  the  scene  of  the 
tragedy  and  took  turns  in  giv¬ 
ing  artificial  respiration  to  the 
victims. 

Miss  Sanders  got  to  the  only 
telephone  in  the  community  and 
called  in  the  story. 

The  next  problem  was  getting 
the  pictures  of  the  drownings 
back  to  the  office  in  time  for  the 
morning  edition.  To  do  this 
they  obtained  the  aid  of  Judge 
Byrd  Douglas,  also  of  Nashville, 
who  was  on  the  river  in  his 
motor  launch.  He  took  the  two 
rolls  of  film  to  a  point  near  the 
main  highway  where  they  were 
delivered  to  Bob  Granis.  an¬ 
other  member  of  the  Tennessean 
photographic  department,  who 
hurri^  there  in  an  automobile. 


•'Facts 
and 
grati¬ 
tude” 

B.  S.  Platt 
Advertising  Manager 
Main  Line  Times 

"Recently,  a  group  ol  our  advei' 
tisers  |)ooleil  l()ge1her,  and  ran  a 
full  page  advertisement,  not  only  In 
the  MAIN  LINE  TIMES,  but  alao 
in  the  GERMANTOWN  COURIER 
and  the  UPPER  DARBY  NEWS. 
Here  is  what  they  said  in  part  of 
this  full  page  ad  .  .  . 

“M.\IN  LINK  rLMS^t 
■■  "In  lA>wer  Merion  Township. 
Haverlord  Township,  and  part 
ol  Upiwr  Darby  Township  there 
are  over  27.000  families  that 
are  regular  shoppers  in  SUBUR¬ 
BAN  SQUARE. 

The  MAIN  LINE  TIMES  cir- 
rulates  over  8.000  eopies  each 
issue  and  a  large  number  ol  our 
customers  look  lor  our  adver- 
tis(>ment8  in  the  paper. 

**  *We  thank  our  silent  salesmen 
for  their  atlv«rtising  and  selling 
ability  and  their  merchandising 
.and  promotional  help.’ 

-What  we  have  done  lor  them  ** 
can  do  for  you. 

-We  publish  three  newspais-rs.  the 
Main  Line  Times,  the  Upper  DvW 
News  and  the  Germantown  Cou^ 
Together  they  give  you  over  leo.ww 
readers.  VOTK:  —  Bargain  rat* 
when  you  buy  all  three."  ’ 

Philadelphia  Suburbi* 
NewH>apers,  Ino. 
Ardaraiw,  Pws 

Phtmr  Oveswwood  0050  ^ 
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Today  it  was 
very  hot  at  the  beach 


-a::*- 


I'ress  Association,  Inc.  Photo 
Grartex-Madc 
by  Jos  Rosenthal 


WHEN  you  look  at  war  pictures,  think  of  the  photographers 
who  took  them.  A  photograph  which  shows  Marines 
coming  across  a  machine-gunned  beach  reminds  us  that  a  man 
and  a  camera  were  there  too  .  .  .  being  shot  at. 

One  famous  group  of  combat  photographers  is  represented 
by  The  Wartime  Still  Picture  Pool.  Associated  Press,  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Photos,  Acme  News  Pictures,  and  Life  Magazine 
team  together  to  give  each  service  the  benefits  of  the  combined 
coverage  of  all  four  great  picture-taking  services. 

For  a  superb  wartime  job,  Graflex,  Inc.  salutes  "the  pic¬ 
ture  pool."  We  are  particularly  proud  that  so  many  of  their 
outstanding  photographs  are  GRAFLEX-made.  Graflex,  Inc., 
Rochester  8,  N.  Y.  (formerly  The  Folmer  Graflex  Corporation). 


GRAFLEX 


gets  great  picturesi 


VISIT  •lATlIX  INFOKMATION  CINTIIS  for  aU  GRAFLEX  utttt.  at  SO  RockefeUar  Ptaaa.  New  York  20.  New  York  and  3045  WUthire  Boulevard.  Loa 
Aa^et  5,  California.  When  in  New  York  be  tore  lo  see  the  GRAFLEX  exhibit,  Wsr,"  is  the  Mnteum  of  Science  and  Indiutrr.  Radio  Citr. 
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Gannett  Daily's 
Ad-Selling  Book 
Big  Success 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  July  19 — Dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  recently  pub¬ 
lished  “Selling  Retail  Advertis¬ 
ing.’’  manual  of  advertising 
prepared  for  use  of  the  Gannett 
newspapers,  on  a  world-wide 
basis  as  a  measure  of  interna¬ 
tional  goodwill  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  A.  J.  Mcl^nald, 
general  manager  of  the  Knick¬ 
erbocker  News. 

McDonald  also  revealed  that 
a  recent  Editor  &  Publisher 
story  on  the  publication  of  the 
volume  had  brought  requests 
for  copies  from  as  far  distant  as 
South  Africa. 

George  Groom,  editor  of  the 
Sunday  Australian,  and  Simon 
Cuper,  general  manager  of  the 
Argus  Printing  &  Publishing 
Company,  printers  of  the  Star. 
the  Cape  Argus  and  the  Natal 
Daily  News  in  South  Africa, 
were  among  those  asking  for 
copies. 

In  reply  to  Cuper's  request, 
McDonald  wrote : 

“We  have  made  it  a  point,  as 
far  as  our  neighboring  countries 
are  concerned,  to  supply  pub¬ 
lishers  in  important  places  with 
a  copy  of  this  manual  free.” 

Lord  Kemsley,  London  pub¬ 
lisher,  wrote  on  receiving  a 
copy,  “It  is  a  really  magnificent 
achievement  ,  .  .  it  will  also  be 
studied  by  my  advertising  staff.” 

H.  R.  Davies,  director  of  the 
Newspaper  Society  in  England, 
wrote:  ’’.  ,  ,  the  treatise  war¬ 
rants  me  in  complimenting  you 
very  sincerely  on  the  presenta¬ 
tion  and  the  shrewd  common 
sense  which  illuminates  the 
text.  The  book  is  essentially 
practical  and  cannot  fail  to  be 
of  value.” 


Kay  Flynn  oi  the  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Knickerbocker  News  staff  pre¬ 
pares  copies  oi  “Sellinq  Retail 
Advertising"  for  mailing. 

Best  Foods  Purchases 
Hit  Products  Corp. 

The  Best  Foods,  Inc.,  has  con¬ 
tracted  for  the  purchase,  for  an 
undisclosed  sum,  of  the  large 
majority  of  the  stock  of  the  Rit 
Products  Corp.  of  Chicago,  man¬ 
ufacturer  of  Rit  brand  house¬ 
hold  and  all-fabric  dyes,  it  was 
announced  this  week.  The  sale 
will  be  closed  by  Aug.  15. 

According  to  an  announce¬ 
ment  by  William  J.  Wardall. 
chairman  of  the  board,  and  L.  G. 
Blumenschine,  president,  it  is 
planned  to  retain  the  corporate 
identity  of  Rit  Products  and  to 
manage  it  as  a  subsidiary  com¬ 
pany,  with  headquarters  and 
plant  in  Chicago.  No  immediate 
changes  in  the  operating  and 
distribution  policies  are  planned. 


All  Advertising 
Offered  Is  Run 
By  Pontagraph 

Bloomington,  Ill.,  July  18 — 
The  Daily  Pantagraph  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  to  date  It  has 
published  all  national  and  local 
display  advertising  offered,  de¬ 
spite  war  news  and  newsprint 
shortages.  Farsighted  planning, 
a  definite  policy,  and  coopera¬ 
tion  of  local  advertisers  in  ac¬ 
cepting  optional  dates  have 
made  it  possible. 

Asserting  the  Pantograph’s 
policy  of  publishing  all  national 
di^lay  copy  was  not  decided 
on  because  of  the  revenue  de¬ 
veloped,  but  because  officials 
sincerely  believed  newspapers 
owed  this  service  to  advertisers 
and  agencies.  Perry  J.  La- 
Bounty,  national  advertising 
manager,  explained  that  back 
in  1939  the  Pantagraph  recog¬ 
nized  the  possibility  of  a  news¬ 
print  shortage,  if  the  U.  S.  went 
to  war. 

“Determining  that  the  first  re¬ 
sponsibility  was  to  readers,  the 
Pantagraph  decided  to  print  all 
the  news  .  .  .  but  in  less  space, 
if  possible,”  said  LaBounty. 
Frequent  surveys  were  made 
which  enabled  the  Pantagraph 
,to  consolidate  and  pare;  to  cut 
down  the  size  of  comics  and 
headings;  and  to  make  substan¬ 
tial  space  economies. 

When  the  possible  newsprint 
shortage  became  an  actuality, 
the  Pantagraph  determined  that 
they  would  not  ration  space  to 
national  advertisers  because  of 
the  complex  system  of  planning, 
producing  and  selling  national 
advertising.  In  almost  every 
instance,  all  national  advertis¬ 
ing  offered  was  published  on 
the  "preferred”  date  rather  than 
the  optional  date. 


Shush-Shush  Items 

Because  "extreme  shortages" 
exists,  the  War  Production 
Boord  has  advised  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Retail  Federation  to  avoid 
advertising  or  displaying  work 
clothing,  heavyweight  men's 
and  boy's  underwear,  child- 
ren's  underwear,  children's 
clothing,  sheets,  blankets  ond 
bedding,  and  women's  house- 
dresses.  Merchants  are  asked  j 
to  hold  these  items  for  doy-to  ! 
day  calls  by  customers. 


If  space  rationing  became  ne^ 
essary,  the  Pantagraph  planned 
to  ration  local  advertisers.  It 
was  believed  that  the  space  vol- 
lime  of  local  advertisers  could 
be  reduced  proportionately 
without  affecting  their  volume 
‘of  wartime  business. 

Rationing  of  local  space  was 
unnecessary,  however,  the  Pan¬ 
tagraph  reports.  Local  adver¬ 
tisers  cooperated  in  accepting 
optional  insertion  dates,  there¬ 
by  enabling  the  Pantagraph  to 
balance  daily  issues. 

■ 

Agrees  on  Reduction 

Washington,  July  18 — In  a 
consent  order  filed  with  the  j 
War  Production  Board,  the  [ 
Cincinnati  Times-Star  hasi 
agreed  to  reduce  its  newsprint 
consumption  by  not  less  than 
90  tons  in  each  of  the  last  two 
quarters  of  1945  and  the  first 
two  of  1946,  or  until  547.5  tons 
overconsumption  has  been  ac¬ 
counted  for.  The  newspaper 
explained  that  its  overconsump¬ 
tion  in  1943  and  1944  resulted 
from  a  miscalculation  of  its  base 
period. 


To  date,  Iowa  fathers,  mothers,  wives  and  sweethearts 
(and  servicemen  themselves)  have  asked  for  the  “G.I, 
Handbook.”  Designed  especially  for  lowans,  its  purpose 
is  to  make  the  transition  from  war  to  peace  easier  and 
quicker  for  returning  Iowa  fighting  men. 


It’s  this  kind  of  personal  service  that  has  attached  lowans 
firmly  to  The  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune  . .  .  made 
it  a  real  part  of  their  daily  lives.  417,243  Iowa  families 
read  it  on  Sundays,  344,658  on  weekdays. 


to 
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EDITOR  A  PU  BLiSH  ER  for  July  21. 


It  Will  Speed 
Peacetime  Production! 


Following  Pearl  Harbor,  America  learned 
a  valuable  lesson.  Let’s  make  sure  we  get  full 
benefit  from  it. 

At  that  time  the  government  ordered  all- 
out  production — with  top  priorities  to  gun, 
plane,  tool  and  hundreds  of  other  manufac¬ 
turers —  hut  froze  motor  transport  equipment! 

Truck  and  trailer  production,  for  where  American  industry  will  set 
the  home  front,  was  stopped.  new  records  in  peacetime  manu¬ 

facturing  volume  —  to  keep  our 
people  employed  and  to  meet  the 
tremendous  pent-up  demand  for 
many  products.  Is  equal  planning 
being  done  to  make  sure  that  trans¬ 


it)  Freedom  from  antiquated 
and  restrictive  size-and-weight 
laws  which  only  result  in  ham¬ 
pering  the  efficiency  of  motor 
transport. 


(4)  A  recognition  by  manu¬ 
facturers  that  motor  transport  is 
or  can  be  an  integral  part 
of  their  production  set-up  and 
should  be  given  full  considera¬ 
tion  in  their  expansion  planning. 


These  objectives  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  .  .  . 


As  a  result  transportation  quickly 
got  out  of  balance  with  production. 
Important  war  loads  accumulated 
on  loading  docks.  There  weren’t 
enough  trucks  and  trailers  to  move 
them — and  the  railroads  were  al¬ 
ready  overloaded. 

Gradually  it  was  conceded  that 
more  trucks  and  trailers  must  be 
put  on  the  road — that  production 
without  adequate  transportation 
was  useless— and  the  manufacture 
of  these  essential  vehicles  was  slow¬ 
ly  permitted  to  be  resumed. 

The  nation  should  have  learned 
an  important  lesson  from  this  ex¬ 
perience — the  fact  that  production 
and  transportation  must  always  be 


First,  if  our  postwar  road-build¬ 
ing  program  is  based  on  the  com¬ 
bined  thinking  of  the  men  who  do 
the  building,  tbe  engineers  who 
design  the  vehicles,  the  motor 
transport  operators  and  military 
men  who  will  use  them,  and  the 
legislators  who  decide  the  extent 
of  their  use  .  .  . 


portation  will  keep  pace  with  this 
production? 


If  motor  transport  is  to  render 
the  full  service  of  which  it  is 
capable,  we  must  have: 

(1)  Postwar  highways  and 
postwar  vehicles  designed  and 
built  with  one  common  aim:  to 
give  the  public  the  utmost  in 
motorized  transportation  ef¬ 
ficiency-plus  the  assurance  of 
adequate  facilities  for  our  na¬ 
tional  defense. 


And,  second,  if  our  industrialists 
include  in  their  postwar  expansion 


plans  the  thinking  of  ..  . 

TrafFic  Managers  and 
Motor  Transport  Operators. 


Both  programs  are  matters  of 
grave  public  concern — because  the 
resulting  increase  in  motor  trans¬ 
port  efficiency  will  be  reflected  in 
the  lower  cost  of  everything  the 
people  use. 


in  balance. 


(2)  Adequate  new  bridges 
and  the  strengthening  of  exist¬ 
ing  weak  bridges  in  balance 
with  highway  load  capacities. 


Today,  industries  are  being  en¬ 
couraged  to  prepare  for  peacetime 
production.  We  are  entering  an  era 


WOtlD'S  LAKOIST  MlilOtM  OI>  TMICK-TRAILIKS 
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Dailies  Sponsor 
Top  Sports  Show 
In  W.  Virginia 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  July  18 — 
An  all-star  high  school  football 
game  co-spoiuored  by  20  West 
Virginia  daily  newspapers  holds 
the  position  today  of  being  the 
top  sports  attraction  in  that 
state. 

It  is  the  North-South  charity 
classic,  the  12th  of  which  will 
be  staged  at  Laidley  Field  in 
Charleston  Aug.  17  with  Promo¬ 
tion  Manager  Frank  A.  Knight 
of  the  Charleston  Gazette  still 
guiding  its  destinies.  Knight 
conceived  the  plan  of  having 
the  Gazette  co-sponsor  the  game 
with  a  fraternal  organization  on 
New  Year’s  Day  in  1934  and  it 
has  grown  with  the  years  with 
newspapers  now  directing  it  en¬ 
tirely. 

Sponsoring  newspapers  also 
include  the  Raleigh  Register  of 
Beckley.  Clarksburg  Exponent, 
Elkins  Inter-Mountain,  Fairmont 
Titnes,  Grafton  Sentinel,  Hinton 
Daily  News,  Huntington  Adver¬ 
tiser,  Mineral  Daily  News-Trib¬ 
une  of  Keyser,  Logan  Banner, 
Martinsburg  Journal,  Morgan¬ 
town  Dominion  News,  Mounds- 
^ille  Journal,  Parkersburg 
News,  Point  Pleasant  Daily 
Register,  Weirton  Daily  Times 
Wellsburg  Daily  Herald,  Wheel¬ 
ing  News-Register  and  the  Wil¬ 
liamson  Daily  News. 

Knight  was  sports  editor  of 
the  Gazette  when  the  game  was 
inaugurated  and  it  was  when 
he  became  promotion  manager 
of  the  Gazette  that  he  switched 
^e  playing  date  from  New 
Year  s  Day  to  August  to  make  it 
a  pre-season  sports  attraction. 
He  serves  as  general  chairman 
and  also  as  secretary  of  the 
North  -  South  Football  Game. 
Inc.,  a  non-profit  corporation  of 
which  Edward  H.  Long  of  the 
Huntington  Publishing  Co.  is 
president. 

Proceeds  have  been  distrib¬ 
uted  throughout  the  years  to 
the  schools  from  which  the  50 
all-stars  originated  in  addition 
to  the  USO  in  recent  seasons. 
All  the  money  must  be  used  for 
charitable  purposes  within  the 
schools.  Seventeen  thousand 
persons  witnessed  last  year’s 
contest. 

■ 

Finds  Tribune  Shingle 
On  German  Farm  Door 

Sigrid  Schultz,  correspondent 
for  the  Chicago  Tribune  in  Ger¬ 
many,  cabled  from  Berlin  re¬ 
cently  that  she  had  found  the 
Tribune’s  Berlin  office  shingle 
shining  on  the  door  of  a  small 
farmhouse  in  a  village  south¬ 
east  of  Berlin,  near  Mitten- 
walde. 

Part  of  the  Tribune  office 
files  and  typewriters  were  de¬ 
stroyed  during  the  bombings 
and  fires  in  Berlin,  but  the 
Tribune’s  reference  library  sur¬ 
vived  and  was  in  relatively 
good  condition.  Miss  Schultz 
reported.  Even  parts  of  the 
Tribune’s  tiny  Fiat  car,  which 
was  damaged  shortly  before 
Hitler  declared  war  on  the  U.  S., 
were  resting  in  the  farm’s 
garage. 
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How  S.  F.  Examiner 
Broke  Train  Story 

San  Francisco,  July  17 — The 
story  of  cramped  traveling  ac¬ 
commodations  for  soldiers  re¬ 
turning  from  the  European 
front  resulted  from  a  telegram 
sent  to  the  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer,  asking  that  reporters 
meet  a  train  at  Camp  Beale. 

Reporters  and  cameramen 
from  every  San  Francisco  paper 
were  present  when  the  train  ar¬ 
rived,  but  the  story  of  chief 
interest  to  the  other  papers  at 
the  moment  was  the  trial  of  an 
officer  charged  with  the  illicit 
sale  of  liquor  at  the  camp.  In 
the  hubbub  of  the  detraining. 
Examiner  Reporter  Jack  Welter 
and  Cameraman  Frank  Sayre 
got  their  story  and  pictures  of 
train  conditions  and  received 
credit  for  a  notable  beat. 

PNPA  Board 
Ready  to  Fight 
Postal  Increase 

Hershey.  Pa..  July  18 — The 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association  has  an¬ 
nounced  its  intention  to  take 
any  necessary  action  to  stave 
off  increases  in  second-class 
mail  rates  proposed  in  Congress. 

Mianager  William  N.  Hardy 
told  an  executive  board  meet¬ 
ing  here  that  he  would  outline 
for  the  committee  charged  with 
any  such  proposal  “the  costs  and 
the  effect  a  substantial  increase 
would  have  on  newspaper  sub¬ 
scription  rates.” 

Hardy  revealed  the  Navy  and 
Post  Office  Departments  had 
been  urged  to  establish  a  di¬ 
rectory  service  through  which 
service  men  could  continue  to 
receive  their  newspapers  after 
their  APO  numbers  have  been 
changed. 

Members  were  warned  to  be 
on  the  lookout  for  efforts  to  fed¬ 
eralize  unemployment  compen¬ 
sation.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
should  such  proposals  be  en¬ 
acted.  experience  rating  provi- 
vision  would  be  eliminated, 
thereby  raising  employer  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  maximum 
2.7%. 

Theodore  A.  Serrill,  associate 
PNPA  manager,  emphasized 
Pennsylvania’s  experience  rat¬ 
ing  provisions  expire  during  the 
first  General  Assembly  .session 
after  the  war  and  urged  sup¬ 
port  for  effecting  a  permanent 
ruling. 

Committee  reports  produced 
a  suggestion  for  a  campaign  to 
increase  reader  interest  among 
pupils  and  teachers  through  the 
establishment  of  current  events 
classes. 

■ 

Textile  Paper  Begun 

Charlotte,  N.  C.,  July  17 — 
Establishment  of  a  new  publi¬ 
cation  serving  the  textile  South, 
the  Southern  Textile  News,  has 
been  announced  with  John  M. 
Mullen,  for  the  last  four  years 
an  industrial  specialist  with  the 
Charlotte  Observer,  as  publish¬ 
er.  and  Stewart  Atkins,  for¬ 
merly  managing  editor  of  the 
Gastonto  Gazette,  as  editor. 


With  The  Colors 


COL.  WILLIAM  WESTLAKE. 

former  assistant  city  editor 
and  aviation  editor  of  the  old 
Chicago  Daily 
Journal,  who 
s  u  b  s  e  q  uently 
served  as  city 
editor  and  avia¬ 
tion  editor  of 
the  Chicago 
Herald  and  Ex¬ 
aminer,  has  been 
assigned  to  the 
Air  Division  of 
the  Allied  Group 
Control  Council 
in  Germany.  For 
the  past  two 
years  he  has 
been  assistant  to  the  director  for 
Army  Air  Forces,  War  Depart¬ 
ment  Bureau  of  Public  Relations 
in  Washington. 

Carrol  W.  Ringwalt,  techni¬ 
cian  fourth  grade,  former  collec¬ 
tor  in  the  credit  department  of 
the  Indianapolis  ( Ind. )  Star,  re¬ 
cently  received  the  Bronze  Star 
at  his  station  in  Germany,  where 
he  is  serving  with  the  Seventh 
Army. 

Capt.  Louise  V.  White,  WAC. 
formerly  on  the  Hampton  bureau 
staff  of  the  Newport  News  (Va.) 
Press,  has  been  promoted  from 
first  lieutenant  while  attending 
the  AAF  Personnel  Distribution 
Command’s  Public  Relations 
School  at  Bowman  Field,  Ky. 

George  Clark,  formerly  of  the 
Scranton  (Pa.)  Times  staff,  is 
aboard  a  destroyer  in  the  Pacific. 

John  B.  Torinus,  state  editor 
of  the  Green  Bay  (Wis. )  Press- 
Gazette,  before  he  entered  serv¬ 
ice,  has  been  promoted  from 
major  to  lieutenant  colonel,  and 
now  is  enroute  home  from  Eu¬ 
rope,  where  he  was  decorated 
with  a  Bronze  Star  for  his  work 
in  “accelerating  the  movement 
of  troops  and  supplies  across  the 
Elbe  River  in  Germany.” 

Lt.  Col.  Harry  S.  Ashmore, 
former  staff  writer  for  the 
Greenville  (S.  C.)  News,  who 
returned  from  Europe  about  a 
month  ago.  has  been  assigned  to 
the  Army  General  Staff  in  Wash¬ 
ington 

Bob  Allison,  technician  fifth 
grade,  on  military  leave  as  as¬ 
sistant  sports  editor  of  the  Pho- 
nix  (Ariz.)  Gazette,  is  complet¬ 
ing  a  30-day  leave  granted  after 
he  returned  from  duty  in  Ger¬ 
many  with  the  Blackhawk  In¬ 
fantry  Division. 

Col.  Gerald  R.  Johnston,  for¬ 
mer  editorial  staff  member  of 
the  Jackson  ( Mich. )  Citizen  Pa¬ 
triot,  now  public  relations  of¬ 
ficer  for  the  Air  Technical  Ser¬ 
vice  Command  at  Wright  Field. 
O.,  was  principal  speaker  at  an 
aviation  dinner  June  14  held  in 
connection  with  a  two-day  air 
show  in  Jackson. 


Picnic  and  Pictures 

With  a  picnic  and  a  full  page 
of  pictures,  the  Lawrence 
(Mass.)  Eagle  and  Tribune  en¬ 
tertained  700  carrier  boys  re¬ 
cently.  Publisher  Irving  E. 
Rogers  was  host  for  the  day. 

IDITOR  A 


Allen  Reports 
Progress  As 
One-Arm  Typist 

Washington,  July  19 — Col, 
Robert  S.  Allen,  co-author  of 
the  newspaper  column  Washing¬ 
ton  Merry  -  go  -  Round,  whose 
right  arm  was  amputated  as  a 
result  of  bullet  wounds  suffered 
in  Germany,  sees  no  good  reason 
why  one-armed  newspaper  men 
cannot  operate  a  typewriter  as 
skilfully  as  colleagues  who  have 
two. 

Colonel  Allen,  a  patient  at 
Walter  Reed  Army  Hospital,  has 
re-designed  his  typewriter  key¬ 
board  and  after  one  month's 
practice  types  20  words  a  min¬ 
ute. 

“I’ve  worked  seriously  and 
analytically,”  he  says.  "Three 
hours  a  day.  I’ve  taken  a  beat¬ 
ing  from  this  thing.  I’ve  made 
some  progress.  But  regardless  of 
speed.  I’ve  been  trying  to  re 
construct  how  I  used  to  type; 
but  I  did  it  so  unconsciously  I 
can’t  remember.  Now  I  have  to 
think  about  it  to  write  the  dog 
has  come  back.’ 

“It  can  be  done,  though 
There’s  no  reason  why  a  one 
armed  man  can’t  learn  to  type 
just  about  as  well  as  anyone 
But  it’s  not  easy.  And  it  can't 
be  accomplished  fast.  It  takes 
time,  practice  and  plugging 
Just  plenty  of  plain,  hard  plug¬ 
ging.  I  think,  here  I  am,  45, 
trying  to  relearn  something  1 
learned  25  years  ago.  But  then 
I  think,  what  the  hell,  it’s  got: 
to  be  done.  So  I  do  it.” 

Much-decorated  for  his  work 
in  the  military  intelligence  divi¬ 
sion  of  General  Patton’s  army 
Colonel  Allen  was  struck  in  thej 
right  arm  and  in  the  head  when 
a  scouting  party  he  was  leading 
was  ambushed.  He  was  taken 
prisoner,  had  his  arm  amputated 
in  a  German-held  hospital,  but 
developed  infection.  A  second' 
operation  was  required  when  he  j 
returned  to  Washington. 

TOe  newspaper  man- soldier  j 
has  been  such  an  inspiration  toj 
other  amputees  that  two  addi¬ 
tional  instructors  in  typewriting 
have  been  installed  at  the  hos¬ 
pital  to  answer  the  needs  of  the 
convalescent  soldiers. 


Wood 
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WANTED:  1 

Pony  Autoploto 

Factory  rebuilt  Pony  AutoplatB 
urgently  needed.  If  you  own  >  ! 
P(DNY  with  cooler  attached  .  • 
not  in  use  ...  let  us  make  y** 
liberal  offer  for  it.  Send  details  b 
WttS  Nmrtstur  Mukinary  0«< 

Plalnflatd.  N.  J.  N.  V.  OMta:  Ml  SW** 

PUILISHER  for  Jwly  21. 


Westlake 


It  didn’t  come  the  way  you  may  have  thought  it  would.  It  hasn’t  changed 
your  everyday  life  much  ...  as  yet.  In  fact,  it  wouldn’t  be  surprising 
if  you  are  still  thinking  about  the  Air  Age  as  something  promised  for 
tomorrow.  But  take  a  look  at  what  has  actually  happened. 


Recently  adopted  as  the  standard  aircraft  for  Troop 
Carrier  combat  operations,  the  Curtiss  C-46  Commando 
is  equipped  with  jump  doors  on  both  sides  of  fuselage 
. . .  can  drop  36  paratroopers  in  double  streams. 


fwsT  ;n  niGHi 


■  UST  recall  the  historic  record-break- 
J  ing  day  when  14,000  planes  were 
over  Germany  in  one  24-hour  period. 
That  meant  probably  50,000  men  in 
the  air  at  one  time.  Thousands  of  tons 
of  bombs,  shells,  medicine,  food  — 
delivered  to  one  country  within  a  few 
hours.  Mass  air  travel  and  mass  air- 
cargo  transport  are  here! 

Huge,  modern  air  transports,  pow¬ 
ered  by  Wright  Cyclones,  with  cargo 
space  nearly  equal  to  two  average  box 
cars,  now  fly  across  the  country  coast- 
to-coast  in  approximately  6  hours . . . 
Giant  planes  take  off  every  13  min¬ 
utes  to  hop  the  Atlantic  and  every  90 
minutes  to  span  the  Pacific ...  3  Cur¬ 
tiss  Commandos  recently  transported 
23,000  pounds  of  critical  radar  equip¬ 
ment  from  Miami  to  India  in  just  4 
days  ...  You  are  living  in  the  Air 
Age  right  now! 


Curtiss^Wright 

AltPLANES  •  ENGINES  •  PROPELLERS 


To  make  air  travel  convenient, 
hundreds  of  air  terminals  are  al¬ 
ready  established  —  more  on  the 
way.  For  instance,  13  nations  are 
already  seeking  landing  facilities 
at  New  York’s  new  Idlewild  air- 
px)rt.  Set  your  hopies  high— the  Air 
Age  has  already  begun. 


NEW  BUSINESS 


Let  Coal  Copy  Scare— 
But  Lower  Your  Voice 


By  Frank  E.  Fehlman 

EVER  since  man  decided  to 

have  a  cave,  tent  or  house  of 
his  own,  he  has  worried  on 
occasion  about  three  simple 
things:  la)  food,  lb)  apparel 
and  ( c )  comfortable  heat  dur¬ 
ing  the  cold  months  if  he  lived 
in  a  temperate  or  arctic  zone. 

For  the  first  time  in  our  his¬ 
tory,  this  fall  and  winter  are 
going  to  be  different  from  any 
other  period  or  season.  Nothing 
short  of  a  miracle  will  make  it 
possible  for  more  than  70%  of 
American  families  to  have  suf¬ 
ficient  coal  for  home  heating. 
Yet  millions  are  trusting  to 
luck,  the  friendship  of  some 
dealer,  or  a  friend  who  knows 
a  friend  who  can  “get  you  all 
the  coal  you  need.” 

Here  are  the  reasons  why  this 
country  faces  a  real  fuel  short¬ 
age  THIS  WINTER: 

1.  In  1938,  537,750  miners 
produced  394,023.584  tons  of 
hard  and  soft  coal.  In  1944, 
475,000  miners  produced  684.- 
445,000  tons  of  coal.  Last  year. 
11%  fewer  miners  produced 
about  74%  more  coal  than  was 
produced  in  1938.  2.  So  acute 

was  the  shipping  situation  last 
winter  that  for  days  various 
states  placed  an  embargo  on  all 
freight  shipments.  There  are 
now  fewer  cars  to  haul  people 
as  well  as  coal  or  other  freight. 
3.  Heating  plants  are  less  effi¬ 
cient.  They  require  more  fuel 
to  give  the  home  owner  comfort¬ 
able  heat.  4.  When  the  unions 
started  their  negotiations,  stock 
piles  were  low.  By  the  time  the 
new  contracts  were  signed,  re¬ 
serve  stocks  were  still  lower. 

A  strong  cooperative  coal 
campaign  should  be  started  at 
once  to  persuade  every  home 
owner  and  every  coal  dealer  to 
get  together  NOW  and  work 
out  a  buying  and  delivery 
schedule. 

Suggested  Campaign 

Consumers  have  been  warned 
they  may  buy  %  of  the  amount 
they  bought  last  year.  Cheap 
grades  ( your  dealers  know 
what  they  are)  may  be  bought 
up  to  100%  of  the  consumer's 
requirements:  this,  of  course, 
being  dependent  on  whether 
the  dealer  can  get  his  orders 
through.  Coal  car  shortages  are 
the  bottlenecks. 

The  first  step  in  setting  up 
the  campaign  is  to  call  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  coal  dealers.  Try  to 
have  the  Commissioner  of 
Health  and  someone  from  the 
Mayor’s  office  at  the  conference. 

Have  about  10  rough  ads  laid 
out,  sizes  to  be  anything  from 
a  half-page  to  a  full-page.  Head¬ 
lines  like  this  will  stir  things 
up:— 

"Blank  town  homes  may  be 
frozen  stiff  next  winter.” 

"Do  you  want  a  warm  home 
nex*  vjinter?  Read  carefully.” 

"Th  •  romance  is  over;  your 
home  will  be  cold  next  winter 


unless  you  do  something  right 
now.” 

"Next  winter  your  coal  dealer 
can’t  get  coal  'out  of  the  blue.’  ” 

Your  mat  services  have  plenty 
of  artwork  of  homes,  kids  play¬ 
ing  on  the  floor  of  a  comfort¬ 
ably  heated  room,  heating 
plants,  etc. 

Leave  Out  Superlatives 

The  copy  should  be  written 
without  superlatives.  Make  the 
headlines  as  scary  as  you  like 
but  lower  your  voice  in  the 
copy.  Tell  them  what’s  ahead, 
what  they  can  buy,  how  they 
place  their  orders,  what  sub¬ 
stitute  fuels  will  be  available 
( we  refer  to  cheaper  grades,  re¬ 
worked  coke  or  coke). 

In  every  ad  a  statement  should 
^pear,  signed  by  your  Health 
Commissioner.  Let  him  tell 
your  readers  about  the  im¬ 
portance  of  keeping  well.  Every¬ 
one  knows  that  there  is  a 
shortage  of  doctors  and  nurses 
but  let  him  emphasize  this  fact 
in  his  editorial.  Set  this  copy 
in  a  special  box.  Use  a  fac¬ 
simile  of  his  signature. 

Because  the  time  is  short,  we 
suggest  that  these  ads  be  run 
at  least  twice  a  week.  Proofs 
should  be  sent  to  all  city  offi¬ 
cials,  school  board  people  and 
doctors. 

For  additional  information 
about  hard  fuels,  write  Anthra* 
cite  Industries.  Inc..  101  Park 
Avenue.  New  York  City,  or  the 
Bituminous  Coal  Institute.  60 
East  42nd  Street.  New  York 
City. 

(No.  144  of  a  scries) 


Dairy  Industry  Hails 
Signs  of  ‘About-Face* 

Chicago,  July  16 — Strong  in¬ 
dications  that  “America  has 
completed  an  about-face  and 
headed  back  toward  the  bread, 
butter  and  meat  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing”  were  hailed  today  by  key 
dairy  leaders  from  across  the 
nation,  representing  all  branches 
of  the  industry. 

D.  T.  Carlson,  Willmar,  Minn., 
president  of  the  American  Dairy 
Association,  told  the  ADA  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  in  a  “cabi¬ 
net  session”  of  the  dairy  indus¬ 
try  in  the  Morrison  Hotel  that 
“the  war-time  theme  of  shar¬ 
ing  scarcity  is  swinging  toward 
the  sounder  solution  —  long 
urged  by  the  industry — of  pro- 
duction-of-pounds  and  reduc- 
tion-of-points.” 

Paramount  in  the  program 
adopted  unanimously  by  the 
ADA  executive  committee  was 
an  aggressive,  nationwide  and 
industry-wide  advertising  and 
research  program  to  help  bring 
America’s  post-war  consump¬ 
tion  of  milk  and  its  products  up 
to  the  record  war-time  produc¬ 
tion  levels. 


4-Color  Shoe  Ad 
Stirs  Up  Business 

A  four  -  color  advertisement 
reproduced  from  kodachrome  on 
110-line  copper  halftone  plates 
in  the  Milwaukee  iWis. )  Jour¬ 
nal  on  June  10  produced  “the 
biggest  day”  in  the  history  of 
the  Packard-Rellin  shoe  store. 
Jerome  H.  Berman  of  C  and  B 
Advertising  Agency  has  in¬ 
formed  Editor  &  Publisher. 

"^ere  were  no  registration 
difficulties^  Berman  said,  prais¬ 
ing  the  cooperation  the  agency 
received  from  the  Journal.  It  is 
believed  to  be  the  first  time  any 
footwear  retailer  has  run  a  full- 
page  process  color  ad  in  a  news¬ 
paper. 

“Newspaper  color  is  in  its  in¬ 
fancy,”  Berman  said.  “We  plan 
to  use  more  color  advertise¬ 
ments  and  look  for  remarkable 
changing  in  post-war  merchan¬ 
dising.” 

Negro  Publishers  Plan 
Conference  in  N.  Y.  C. 

The  Negro  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  will  have  a 
Wartime  Conference  July  27-29 
in  New  York  City,  to  consider 
all  business  of  the  Association, 
elect  officers  and  aid  in  chant¬ 
ing  the  direction  of  Negro  pub¬ 
lications  on  such  matters  as  sur¬ 
plus  property,  reconversion  and 
the  United  Nations  World  Or¬ 
ganization. 

Sessions  will  be  at  the  Inter¬ 
national  Ladies  Garment  Work¬ 
ers  Building,  1710  Broadway. 


Philadelphia 
Presages  Flood 
of  Airline  Ads 


Philadelphia.  July  17 — An  ink¬ 
ling  of  what  logically  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  the  post-war  period 
when  the  nation  experiences  the 
expected  tremendous  expansion 
in  commercial  aviation  was  dem¬ 
onstrated  here  recently  coinci¬ 
dent  with  the  opening  of  the 
city’s  new  Northeast  Airport. 

Newspaper  readers  were 
greeted  with  a  flood  of  display 
advertising  introduced  in  all 
local  papers  by  the  six  transcon¬ 
tinental  airlines  inauguratini 
schedules  to  the  $3,300,000  land¬ 
ing  field  comprising  545  acrei 
between  Roosevelt  Boulevard  ' 
and  Frankford  Avenue. 

Copy  ran  mostly  to  quartep 
page  dimensions,  showing  time¬ 
saving  travel  accommodationi 
and  the  reasonably  low  tarilli 
for  big  city  jumps  in  every  di¬ 
rection— all  of  it  an  earnest  oi  ’ 
the  keen  competition  with  whid 
the  various  skyline  manage  j 
ments  will  vie  for  business.  Com:  I 
ing  at  the  pre-Fourth  of  July  \ 
weekend  when  newspaper  ad-  i 
vertising  schedules  slump  to  va-  \ 
cation  proportions,  the  volume  j 
of  display  amplified  revenues  ia  I 
an  unaccustomed  manner. 

Shortly  there  will  be  greatly  ; 
accelerated  air  activities  here, 
with  resultant  business  boonH.  I 
due  to  the  expected  reopening  I 
of  the  Municipal  Airport.  I 


IBF  O - 


be  free  of  the  troubles  they  beget! 

•  Pigs  in  your  composing  room  raise  a  litter  of  type  w 
troubles!  But  you  can  eliminate  them  and  hold  your  a 
metal  in  balance  longer  .  .  ,  produce  better  type  with  ■ 
the  Monomelt  System  of  metal  control.  fVrils  today  for 
article  by  Thomas  F.  Barnhart,  N.  W.  Ayer  Award  juror, 
on  the  importance  of  type  alloy  to  good  typography.  ^ 


MONOMELT  COMPANY 


EDITOR 


PUBLISHER  for  Joly  21.  IftijE 


if  /4ttHauKCiH^  €i  FORBES  if 

What  Are  Your  Company’s  Plans 
FOR  EX-SERVICEMEN? 

For  the  best  plans  for  rehiring,  reemploying  or  jrehahilitating  ex-servicemen,  for 
case  histories  of  companies  who  are  doing  the  most — FORBES  Magazine  offers — 

$1,000.00  IN  WAR  BONDS 


To  the  worker  describing  the  company  that  is  doing  the 
most  for  its  veterans  or  has  the  best  plan  for  doing  the 
most,  FORBES  Magazine  will  award 

Best  Plan  or  Program .  $500 

Second  Best .  $200 

Third  Best .  $100 

Fourth  to  Eighth  Best .  $  50 

(All  in  face  value  of  ff'ar  Bonds)  [each] 

Like  previous  FORBES  Magazine  contests,  this  one  is 
being  conducted  as  a  national  public  service.  It  will  focus 
the  spotlight  on  a  subject  of  vital  importance  to  business 
and  the  public.  It  will  stimulate  better  understanding. 

It  will  unearth  and  publicize  best  methods  for  doing  the 
most  good. 

This  contest  is  designed  to  help  make  the  road  bark 
easier,  smoother,  by  uncovering  the  best  plans  and  mak¬ 
ing  them  available  to  every  employer.  What  is  your 
company  planning?  What  has  it  already  done?  Won’t 
you  join  in  this  worthwhile  undertaking  by  sending  in 
your  entry  right  away? 

The  size  of  the  company  has  no  bearing  on  the  merit  / 
of  the  plan,  procedures  or  practices.  Be  sure  to  send  in/ 4 


your  entry  regardless  of  whether  your  company’s  plan 
serves  tens  of  thousands  of  returning  servicemen  or  only 
ten!  Yours  may  be  the  very  idea  for  getting  veterans 
back  to  work  and  back  to  normal  living  that  all  are 
searching  for — that  the  judges  may  consider  most  note¬ 
worthy. 

CONTEST  RULES 

1.  Open  to  every  employer,  worker,  everyone  in  the  U.  S. 

2.  Where  entry  it  in  the  term  ot  a  detailed  booklet  detcribinf 
a  company's  reemployment  procedures  it  must  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  letter  (not  esceoding  2,000  words)  highlighting 
the  most  unusual  features. 

3.  All  entries  become  the  property  of  FORBES  Magazine. 

4.  The  decisions  of  the  judges  will  be  considered  final. 

5.  Entries  or  accompanying  summary  sheet  must  not  exceed 
2,000  words. 

6.  Entries  must  be  postmarked  not  later  than  midnight  August 
15,  1945. 

Mail  your  entry  at  soon  at  pottible  to  the 
Contett  Editor: 


1^  A  A  R  I?  Magazine  of  Sound 

I.  V  1.1/  Ir  U  13  Butinett  Interpretation 

120  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
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CLASSIFIED 

Plea  for  More  Space 
Timely  If  Justified 


By  Felix  S.  Towle 

DUSTRIBUTION  of  additional 

newsprint  in  the  third  quarter 
of  this  year  intensifies  the  chal¬ 
lenge  to  classified  advertising. 

An  appeal  to  management  for 
a  proportionate  share  of  addi¬ 
tional.  available  newsprint  is 
a  primary  step  in  the  right  di¬ 
rection.  The  appeal  should  be 
based  upon  sound  and  astute 
operation  and  management — 
what  it  will  mean  to  readers 
as  an  increased  service;  the  con¬ 
tribution  of  additional  revenue, 
in  comparison  to  the  overall  ad¬ 
vertising  picture. 

Is  House  in  Order? 

To  substantially  prove  the 
facts  of  the  case,  classified 
should  first  ascertain  that  its 
"house  is  in  order.”  The  volun¬ 
tary  dissipation  of  classified 
volume.  through.  mandatory 
economies,  which  included  typo¬ 
graphical  limitation;  ad  and 
space  rationing;  as  well  as  all 
other  space-saving  devices,  af¬ 
fords  classified  advertising  the 
opportunity  to  start  rebuilding 
from  a  point  which  normal  ope¬ 
rations  would  prohibit. 

The  institution  of  studied  and 
scientific  rate  structures  can 
result  in  timely  revenue  in¬ 
creases  and  serve  to  guarantee 
this  vitally  important  factor  of 
the  future.  The  standards  of 
acceptance  and  censorship  of 
copy,  in  these  days  of  easy  and 
abundant  money,  intelligently 
inaugurated  can  greatly  en¬ 
hance  the  promotional  value  of 
classified  advertising  to  the 
newspaper,  as  a  whole. 

The  fundamentals  of  classi¬ 
fied.  too  often  forgotten  in  ex¬ 
tended  and  extensive  opera¬ 
tions.  should  be  considered  in 
what  might  be  adequately 
termed  the  rehabilitation  peri¬ 
od.  In  the  original  institution 
of  a  classified  section,  consider¬ 
ing  that  advertising  is  basically 
a  means  to  an  end,  namely  reve¬ 
nue,  three  elementary  subjects 
must  be  studied.  Typography, 
rates  and  classifications  are  the 
essential  factors  in  determining 
the  revenue  to  be  produced — 
per  line,  per  column  or  per 
page.  And,  the  starting  point 
for  consideration  of  these  fac¬ 
tors  is  the  desired  net  revenue. 

Typography  Angles 

Typography,  including  style  of 
ads,  white  space,  etc.,  can  be 
useful  in  obtaining  additional 
revenue.  Various  sizes  of  type 
faces,  bold  face  fonts,  name 
cuts,  etc.,  can  always  justify 
premium  rates.  Specific  classi¬ 
fications.  wherein  identical 
space  purchased  involves  great¬ 
er  earnings  or  returns,  can  well 
support  a  higher  rate. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  clas¬ 
sified  rates  are  a  glaring  ex¬ 
ample  of  poor  merchandising. 
The  causes  are  many.  Inherit^ 
rate  cards;  increased  cost  of 
operation  coupled  with  de¬ 
creased  volume;  bitter  and  cost- 
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ly  competition  resulting  in  “rate 
wars”;  inter  -  departmental  ri¬ 
valry;  and  many  times  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  logic  as  to  “what  the 
traffic  will  bear”  can  be  blamed 
for  existing  rate  structures. 

Despite  the  utmost  in  vigil¬ 
ance,  direction,  management 
and  operation  of  the  other  many 
contributing  phases  of  classi¬ 
fied.  all  will  be  in  vain  if  rates 
and  rate  card  structures  are  ne¬ 
glected. 

A  well  -  balanced,  scientific 
rate  card  is  not  only  the  most 
effective  sales  tool  but  it  is 
also  the  greatest  evidence  and 
testimony  of  capable  classified 
management. 

Rate  Structure 

In  describing  a  proper  rate 
structure,  the  use  of  the  word 
scientific  cannot  be  minimized. 
The  actual  mechanical  cost  to 
produce  a  single  column  of  clas¬ 
sified;  the  department’s  propor¬ 
tionate  ishare  of  contributing 
support  to  the  publication's  non¬ 
revenue  producing  departments; 
rent;  light  and  power;  payroll 
and  all  other  costs,  plus  the 
desired  percentage  of  profit, 
must  be  used  in  computing  the 
cost  of  this  unit  of  manufac¬ 
ture.  Bonus  and  commissions, 
too,  must  be  included. 

Seasonal  slumps  and  gains, 
over  a  period  of  the  fiscal  year, 
should  be  remembered  and 
recognized.  Diminishing  costs 
in  quantity  manufacture,  via 
large  ads  and  multiple  inser¬ 
tions,  should  reflect  in  intelli¬ 
gent  rate  scaling,  insertion  and 
bulk  contract  rates.  Sales  ef¬ 
forts  should  l>e  directed  along 
the  lines  of  selling  the  most 
profitable  unit  of  manufacture, 
priced  at  an  incentive  rate. 

A  classified  department  of  a 
newspaper  is.  in  reality,  a  busi¬ 
ness  in  itself. 

New  Classitied  Service 

CLASSIFIED  Advertising 

Trends  is  the  name  of  the 
new  classified  idea  service  of¬ 
fered  to  newspapers  by  National 
Research  Bureau.  Inc.,  415  N. 
Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  The 
editorial  approach  covers  man¬ 
agement  angles,  space  selling 
and  account  servicing  ideas, 
along  with  examples  of  classi¬ 
fied  ads  and  campaigns. 

National  Research  Bureau  has 
a  staff  of  more  than  200  en¬ 
gaged  in  reviewing  700  daily 
newspapers  to  produce  more 
than  60  business,  industrial, 
merchandising  and  advertising 
services. 

■ 

Wins  Ad  Contest 

R.  A.  Richman  of  Goldblatt 
Bros.,  Inc.,  Chicago,  won  first 
place  and  a  $25  War  Bond  in 
the  newspaper  advertising  com¬ 
petition  sponsored  by  the  Sport¬ 
ing  Goods  Dealer  of  St.  Louis  in 
connection  with  National  Tennis 
Week. 


Canadian  Dailies 
Report  Big  Linage 

More  than  27  million  lines 
oi  advertising  were  carried  by 
56  Canadian  dailies  during 
May^  the  greatest  volume  oi 
advertising  to  appear  in  any 
one  month  since  1938.  Rec¬ 
ords  compiled  by  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Daily  Newspapers  Asso¬ 
ciation  list  an  increase  oi  4.4% 
in  national  advertising  in  May, 
1945  over  May,  1944. 

Classified  advertising  was 
down  a  iraction  oi  a  percent, 
but  the  total  advertising  lin¬ 
age  increase  over  May  oi 
last  year  was  5%. 

Advertising  volume  in  daily 
newspapers  averaged  4.3% 
higher  during  the  first  five 
months  oi  1945  than  ior  the 
corresponding  period  oi  1944. 


Program  Announced 
For  CaroLinas  Ad  Men 

Charlotte,  N.  C.,  July  18 — 
Glenn  Gundell,  advertising  and 
promotion  manager  for  the  Sat¬ 
urday  Evening  Post,  will  be 
among  the  speakers  at  the  mid¬ 
summer  wartime  conference  of 
the  Carolinas  Advertising  Exec¬ 
utives’  Association,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  F.  Earl  Crawford. 

The  conference  will  be  at 
Sedgefleld  Inn,  at  Greensboro. 
N.  C.,  on  Friday  and  Saturday, 
July  27  and  28.  The  Greensboro 
News  and  Record  will  be  host 
newspapers. 

The  speakers  list  also  includes 
Frank  P.  Kendell,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Research 
Bureau,  of  Chicago,  and  Lee 
Ward,  president  of  Ward.  Grif¬ 
fith  Company,  of  New  York 
City. 

The  association  was  organized 
in  1939.  Its  officers  are  Roy  M. 
Zeigler,  of  the  Charleston 
(S.  C. )  News  and  Courier,  pres¬ 
ident;  R.  B.  Carson,  of  the 
Raleigh  (N.  C. )  News  and  Ob¬ 
server,  vice-president;  C.  W. 
Patterson,  of  the  High  Point 
( N.  C. )  Enterprise,  second  vice- 
president.  and  J.  L.  Allegood.  of 
the  Wilmington  (N.  C. )  Star- 
News,  secretary  and  treasurer. 


Have  You 
Post-War 
Problems? 

Consult  Your 
Linotype 
Production 
Engineer 

lAnotjfP*  Et0€tra  Bold 
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'Straight  Diet'  • 
Given  Germans  ■ 
In  New  Papers 

Washington,  July  17  — Be-  ; 
tween  eight  and  ten  newspapers 
are  now  being  published  in  the  j 
part  of  Germany  occupied  by 
the  United  States.  Col.  Albert  L 
Warner,  chief  of  the  War  Intelli¬ 
gence  Division,  announced  as  he 
disclosed  the  pattern  for  “atfinn- 
ative  education  of  the  German 
people.  ” 

"Those  we  are  now  publish¬ 
ing,”  he  said,  “give  a  straight 
diet  of  facts.  They  are  newsy 
papers  with  world  develop-  \ 
ments,  some  local  news,  and  i 
photographs.  (Acting  Secretary 
of  War  Patterson  said  circula-  I 
tion  runs  more  than  4.000,000 
copies  weekly.) 

“  How  They  Look  Now’  is 
the  line  over  several,  not  com¬ 
plimentary,  pictures  of  erst¬ 
while  Nazi  celebrities,  as  carried 
in  the  Cologne  Kurier  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Twelfth  Army 
(Jroup  on  June  16.  The  Hestim 
Post  on  that  date  carried  stories 
of  the  invasion  of  Borneo,  with 
a  map,  and  on  progress  at  San 
Francisco.  Headlines  in  The 
Salzburder  Nachrichten  told  of 
administrative  problems  in  Italy, 
the  arrest  of  the  Nazi  Ribben- 
trop,  the  bombing  of  Japan,  and 
the  advance  in  Okinawa. 

“A  newspaiper  called  ‘SHAET 
is  printed  in  Russian,  Polish. 
French  and  English,  addressed 
to  the  displaced  Allied  citizen 
who  are  being  cared  for  and 
removed  from  Germany. 


^^05  Angeles 
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DISTRIBUTION 


Just  fly  us  the  copy,  layouts,  mats 
or  plates.  Save  time  and  money 
by  having  newspaper  citculao, 
advertising  material,  publica¬ 
tions,  western  editions  produced 
in  the  West  on  modern,  fast  ro 
tary  presses  . . .  black,  color  of 
process  colors  on  newsprint 
Write  for  samples  and  prices. 
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'  Tou  can't  have 
MASS  PRODUCTION 
withont 

MASS  TRANSPORTATION 


AMERICA’S  mass  production  system  depends  upon:  I.  Huge 
quantities  of  raw  materials.  2.  Manufacturing  facilities  and 
capacity.  S.Transportation  of  basic  materials  and  finished  products. 

Only  your  railroads,  which  in  1944  carried  of  Amtrica's 
freight,  can  bring  from  far  flung  mines,  forests,  and  farms,  suffi¬ 
cient  volume  of  materials  to  supply  American  industry.  And  upon 
your  railroads  depends  the  constant  movement  of  vast  quantities 
of  manufactured  articles  to  consumers. 


Yes,  your  railroads  are  America's  great  low-cost  mass  transpor¬ 
tation  system.  By  their  continued  progress  ...  by  keeping  pace 
with  industrial  developments,  they  will  make  possible  greater 
production,  more  jobs,  better  living  for  all  of  us. 


Erie  Railroad 


ONE  OF  AMERICA'S  RAILROADS-^  UNITED  FOR  VICTORY 


Newsprint  Mission 
Going  to  Europe 


AS  A  special  mission  of  news¬ 
paper  publishers  prpepared  to 
go  overseas  in  a  few  days  to 
get  a  firsthand 
view  of  the 
newsprint  sup¬ 
ply  situation  in 
Europe,  wood 
pulp  from  Swe¬ 
den  began  to 
trickle  in  to 
American  mills 
this  week  and 
a  semi  -  official 
source  esti¬ 
mated  the  im¬ 
ports  would  run 
between  700,000 
and  800.000  tons 
in  the  next  12  months. 

After  several  weeks  of  nego¬ 
tiations  with  military  and  civil 
authorities,  arrangements  were 
completed  for  the  visit  by  a 
four-man  committee  to  Scandi¬ 
navia  and  other  European  coun¬ 
tries.  Col.  J.  Hale  Steinman, 
director  of  the  War  Production 
Board's  printing  and  publishing 
division  and  publisher  of  the 
Lancaster  ( Pa. )  Intelligencer, 
heads  the  group. 

William  G.  Chandler,  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers,  president 
of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  and  long 
an  authority  on  the  newsprint 
problems,  will  accompany  Colo¬ 
nel  Steinman.  Also  in  the  party 
will  be  Richard  W.  Slocum,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  and  a  former  member 
of  the  WPB’s  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  advisory  committee. 

The  group  will  have  Dr.  Ger¬ 
ard  Larocque,  technical  consult¬ 
ant  to  the  new^aper  industry, 
as  its  paper  engineer. 

Dr.  Larocque,  a  graduate  in 
cellulose  chemistry  at  McGill 
University,  has  worked  for  Ca¬ 
nadian  paper  mills  and  recently 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  New 
York  Daily  News  as  a  technical 
adviser. 

The  committee  is  waiting  for 
plane  accommodations  from 
New  York  to  London,  tenta¬ 
tively  scheduled  for  July  23.  to 
begin  the  30-day  tour.  England, 
Sweden.  Norway,  Finland. 
France  and  Germany  are  on  the 
itinerary.  A  full  report  of  the 
mission  will  be  submitted  to 
WPB  and  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  before  it  is 
made  public. 


WPB  announced  the  mission 
in  a  statement  saying;  "The 
loss  of  newsprint  production  in 


the  U.S.  and  Scandinavia,  as 
well  as  a  worldwide  shortage, 
makes  the  need  of  obtaining 
adequate  supplies  of  newsprint 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  free 
press  in  the  U.S.  and  liberated 
Europe  a  matter  of  vital  con¬ 
cern  to  the  press  and  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  this  country.” 

The  first  Swedish  merchant 
ship  to  dock  in  the  U.S.  in  five 
years  brought  a  cargo  of  4.300 
tons  of  wood  pulp  to  Boston  this 
week.  The  supply  was  con¬ 
signed  to  New  England  paper 
mills  engaged  largely  in  the 
manufacture  of  book  paper  and 
tissues.  A  second  ship  brought 
4,100  tons  of  wood  pulp  to  New 
York  City,  and  an  official  of  the 
shipping  concern  said  his  com¬ 
pany  had  contracted  to  ship 
wo(^  pulp  regularly  to  Port¬ 
land,  Boston,  New  York  and 
Baltimore.  Some  of  the  ships, 
he  added,  had  been  fully  loaded 
for  six  months,  awaiting  sailing 
orders  after  V-E  Day. 

The  American  Pulp  and  Pa¬ 
per  Association  has  prepared  a 
report  which  indicates  Sweden 
will  send  up  to  800,000  tons  of 
wood  pulp  here  in  the  next 
year,  the  resumption  of  busi¬ 
ness  on  a  pre-war  scale  being 
encouraged  by  the  recent  re¬ 
duction  of  the  shipping  rate 
from  $14  to  $8  a  ton.  While  the 
Swedish  imports  must  be  deliv¬ 
ered  to  the  mill  at  the  domestic 
wood  pulp  price  ceiling,  all  in¬ 
terior  freight  charges  above  $7 
a  ton  may  be  added  to  the  bill. 
Earlier  estimates  had  run  to 
600.000  tons  as  a  top  figure. 

Substantial  increase  in  the 
Canadian  newsprint  production 
in  June  was  report^  by  the 


Steinman  Chandler  Slocum 


Correction  in  Annual  Linage  Figures 

THE  following  figures  for  the  Honolulu  Advertiser  and  the  Hono¬ 
lulu  Star-Bulletin  are  corrected  linage  figures  for  1944  in 
place  of  those  published  in  the  Editor  &  Publisher  supplement 
April  1.  The  Advertiser  discovered  errors  in  the  figures  which  it 
supplied  to  E  &  P  and  has  provided  its  corrected  figures  below; 


HONOLULU  ADVERTISER 


Grand 

General 

Classified 

Legai 

Totals 

(Nat'll 

Local 

Adver- 

Adver- 

of  All 

Display 

Display 

tising 

tising 

Linage 

Linage 

Linage 

Linage 

Linage 

Morning  . 

.3,972,031 

510,594 

2,428,559 

790,601 

242,277 

1,418,753 

93.863 

1,020,208 

297,633 

7,049 

Tot^  (Sni) . 

5,390,784 

604.457 

3,448,767 

1,088,234 

249,326 

HONOLULU  STAR-BULLETIN 

5,957,176  900,886  3,424,194  1,394,428  237,668 


Newsprint  Association  of  Can¬ 
ada,  and  the  News  Print  Service 
Bureau  in  New  York  figured 
the  stocks  on  hand  in  Canada, 
Newfoundland  and  U.S.  mills  at 
the  end  of  the  month  amounted 
to  163.876  tons,  compared  with 
130.956  at  the  same  time  a  year 
ago. 

Working  at  72%  of  capacity, 
Canadian  mills  turned  out  266,- 
417  tons  in  June.  20,000  tons 
more  than  in  June,  1944.  The 
Canadian  total  for  the  first  half 
of  1945  was  1,544,513  tons,  a  15% 
increase  over  1939  production. 

Daily  newspapers  reporting  to 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  consumed 
190,511  tons  of  newsprint  paper 
in  June,  1945,  compared  with 
191,077  tons  in  1944  and  242,404 
tons  in  1941.  This  was  a  de¬ 
crease  in  June,  1945,  under 
June.  1944,  of  3%  and  a  decrease 
under  June,  1941,  of  21.4%.  The 
year  1941  is  the  base  for  calcu¬ 
lating  allowable  use  by  news¬ 
papers. 

The  total  estimated  newsprint 
consumption  in  the  U.S.  for 
June,  1945,  was  272.159  tons, 
which  includes  all  kinds  of  uses 
of  newsprint  paper.  For  the 
first  six  months  of  1945.  it  was 
estimated  to  be  1,660.856  tons. 

Normally  the  percentage  of 
total  newsprint  consumption 
represented  by  the  group  of 
newspapers  reporting  to  the 
ANPA  remains  fairly  constant. 
During  the  last  year,  however, 
with  increasing  quantities  of 
newsprint  being  required  by 
government  agencies  for  war  re¬ 
quirements  and  for  temporary 
supply  in  liberated  areas,  this 
percentage  has  been  steadily 
dropping  and  it  has  been  neces¬ 
sary  to  recalculate  it  more  fre¬ 
quently  than  has  normally  been 
done. 

Covering  the  supply  for  the 
first  six  months  of  1945  a  re¬ 
vised  percentage  of  70%  has 
been  computed  and  the  figures 
for  the  first  six  months  have 
been  corrected  accordingly. 

During  the  first  six  months  of 
1945  the  reporting  newspapers 
used  1,162.599  tons  of  news¬ 
print.  a  decrease  of  5%  under 
the  first  six  months  of  1944  and 
a  decrease  of  20.8%  under  the 
first  six  months  of  1941. 

■ 

Red  Cross  Honors 
War  Correspondents 

Philadelphia,  July  17 — In  ap¬ 
preciation  for  services  in  keep¬ 
ing  homefolks  informed  about 
loved  ones  serving  with  U.  S. 
armed  forces,  war  correspond¬ 
ents  of  Philadelphia  were  hon-. 
ored  guests  at  a  luncheon  served 
today  at  the  Bellevue-Stratford 
under  auspices  of  the  South¬ 
eastern  Pennsylvania  Chapter 
of  the  American  Red  Cross. 

Guests  included  Melvin  K. 
Whiteleather,  feature  writer  on 
foreign  affairs  for  the  Evening 
Bulletin  since  1940.  and  AP  cor¬ 
respondent  in  Rome.  Berlin  and 
other  European  capitals  from 
1930  to  1940;  Paul  Cranston,  the 
Bulletin’s  feature  editor,  who 
returned  home  recently  from 
the  Pacific  after  having  been 
with  General  MacArthur’s  forces 
from  Christmas,  1944;  Morley 
Cassidy  and  Don  Donaghey,  re¬ 
porters,  who  served  respectively 
in  European  and  Pacific  areas. 
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Ideas  Wanted 
For  Utilizing 
Surplus  Goods 


Will  surplus  property  be  a 
rival  or  an  ally  of  business? 

The  Sales  Executives  Club  of 
New  York  heard  some  of  the 
answers  this  week  in  a  talk  b; 
David  Loth,  director  of  info^ 
mation  for  the  Surplus  ^op- 
erty  Board,  on  "One  of  the  Big¬ 
gest  Selling  Jobs  in  History.” 

"In  the  past,"  Loth  asserted, 
"government  has  never  finished 
the  surplus  property  job.  'This 
time,  we  mean  to  do  it.”  Promis¬ 
ing  that  surplus  property  would 
not  interfere  with  business  men 
trying  to  reconvert.  Loth  said, 
“we  want  to  preserve  the  mar¬ 
kets  we  have  and  enlarge  then 
where  possible.  We  believe  in 
selling  for  use,  selling  to  create 
markets,  not  to  glut  them.” 

According  to  the  speaker,  the 
one  million  returning  veterans 
are  to  get  first  pick  of  surplus 
property  so  that  there  will  be 
an  opportunity  for  them  to  get 
into  business. 

Loth,  former  editor  of  the 
New  York  World's  metropolitan 
and  editorial  sections,  former 
staff  member  of  the  New  York 
Times  and  founder  of  the  first 
English-language  newspaper  in 
Spain,  asked  his  audience  to  use 
their  ingenuity  in  thinking  up 
answers  to  the  problem  of  dis¬ 
posing  of  articles  made  for  war, 
that  have  no  known  civilian  use 
right  now.  He  continued;  "The 
speculator  using  his  brains  will 
make  a  big,  quick  profit.” 

“What  happens  to  surplus 
property,”  Loth  said,  “will  have 
a  great  bearing  on  what  hap¬ 
pens  to  your  business.  This  job 
is  one  of  the  toughest  the  coun¬ 
try  has  ever  had.” 

In  answer  to  a  question  of 
how  the  newspapers  can  best 
aid  the  Board  in  its  job.  Loth 
said  he  wished  the  newspapers 
would  do  “a  little  more  report¬ 
ing  and  a  little  less  thinking' 
about  the  surplus  property 
situation.  "The  Board  is  trying 
to  simplify  the  set-up.  though, 
and  make  the  whole  problem 
easier  to  report.” 

■ 

Jay  Iden's  Weekly 

Jay  Iden  has  reactivated  the 
Pink  Rag,  at  Topeka,  Kan., 
printing  on  pink  paper. 
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THE  NATIONAL  CITY  BANK 

OF  NEW  YORK 


Head  Office  •  55  WALL  STREET  •  New  York 


Condensed  Statement  of  Condition  as  of  June  30, 1945 

Including  Domestic  and  Foreign  Branches 

( In  DeHart  Only — Ctmt  Omit  ltd ) 


ASSETS 


Cash  and  Due  from  Banks  and  Bankers .  $  870,233,996 

United  States  Government  Obligations  (Direct 

or  Fully  Guaranteed) .  2,450,211,199 

Obligations  of  Other  Federal  Agencies .  38,439,135 

State  and  Municipal  Securities .  146,610,633 

Other  Securities .  65,333,640 

Loans,  Discounts,  and  Bankers’  Acceptances. . .  1,133,553,536 

Real  Estate  Loans  and  Securities .  5,890,196 

Customers’  Liability  for  Acceptances .  4,388,066 

Stock  in  Federal  Reserve  Bank .  6,000,000 

Ownership  in  International  Banking  Corpora¬ 
tion  .  7,000,000 

Bank  Premises .  30,416,215 

Items  in  Transit  with  Branches .  15,935,264 

Other  Assets .  2,183,465 


Total .  $4,776,195,345 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits . 

(Includes  United  States  War 
Loan  Deix>sit  $888,508,473) 

Liability  on  Acceptances  and  Bills.  .$11,222,858 
Less:  Own  Acceptances  in  Port¬ 
folio .  5,412,813 


$4,503,103,517 


5,810,045 


DIRECTORS 

GORDON  S.  RENTSCHLER 
Chairman  of  the  Board 

W.  RANDOLPH  BURGESS 
Vice-Chairman  of  the  Board 

VVM.  GAGE  BRADY.  JR. 
President 


SOSTHENES  BEHN 

President,  International  Tele¬ 
phone  and  Telegraph  Corporation 

CURTIS  E.  CALDER 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  Electric 
Bond  and  Share  Company 

GUY  CARY 

Shearman  &  Sterling  &  Wright 

EDWARD  A.  DEEDS 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  The 
National  Cash  Register 
Company 

CLEVELAND  E.  DODGE 
Vice-President,  Phelps  Dodge 
Corporation 

A,  P.  GIANNINI 
Founder-Chairman,  Bank 
of  America  National  Trust 
and  Savings  Association 

JOSEPH  P.  GRACE 
Chairman  of  the  Board. 

VV.  R.  Grace  &  Co. 


Reserves  for: 

Unearned  Discount  and  Other  Unearned 

Income . 

Interest,  Taxes,  Other  Accrued  Expenses,  etc. 

Dividend . 

Capital . $77,500,000 

Surplus . 122,500,000 

Undivided  Profits .  35,795,424 


1,777,534 

25,678,825 

4,030,000 


235,795,424 


Total 


$4,776,195,345 


Figures  of  foreigrt  branches  are  included  as  of  June  25,  1945,  except  those 
for  enemy-occupied  branches  which  are  prior  to  occupation  but  less  reserves. 

$1,122,797,592  of  United  States  Government  Obligations  and  $16,664,562  of 
other  assets  are  deposited  to  secure  $1,023,393,536  of  Public  and  Trust  Deposits 
and  for  other  purposes  required  or  permitted  by  law. 

{Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation) 


JAMES  R.  HOBBINS 
President,  Anaconda  Copper 
Mining  Company 

AMORY  HOUGHTON 
Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Corning  Class  Works 

GERRISH  H.  MILLIKEN 
President,  Deering,  Milliken  & 
Co.  Incorporated 

ERIC  P.  SWENSON 
S.  M.  Swenson  &  Sons 

GERARD  SWOPE 
Honorary  President.  Genera' 
Electric  Company 

♦REGINALD  B.  TAVT-OR 
Williams ville.  New  York 

ROBERT  WINTHROP 
Robert  Winthrop  &  Co. 

*Serving  with  the  armed  forces. 
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CIRCULATION 

Carrier  Boy  Promotion 
Gains  Importance 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


AS  EVERY  far-sighted  circu¬ 
lation  manager  must  realize, 
there  is  a  continuing  need  for 
newspapers  to  become  actively 
engaged  in  a  carefully  planned 
and  properly  publicized  pro¬ 
gram  of  newspaper  boy  promo¬ 
tion. 

Such  promotion  should  cover 
every  angle  and  phase  of  work 
to  be  carried  on  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  newspaper  boys 
and  the  furtherance  of  carrier 
boy  activities.  There  is  a  real 
need  for  newspapers  to  do 
everything  possible  to  elevate 
route  work  to  the  highest  point 
so  that  the  public  will  be  edu¬ 
cated  to  the  point  that  it  will 
not  only  accept  the  newspaper 
boy,  but  will  admire  and  re¬ 
spect  his  endeavor  and  the  po¬ 
sition  he  holds. 

Monitor  Sailing  Club 

With  this  thought  in  mind,  we 
highlight  some  of  the  summer 
activities  of  newspaper  carrier 
boy  organizations.  For  instance, 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
is  reducing  summer  carrier 
turnover  by  organizing  a  sail¬ 
ing  club  for  carriers. 

This  is  an  idea  for  keeping 
city  carrier  boys  interested  in 
their  jobs  during  the  summer 
vacation  when  there  are  great 
temptations  to  get  out  of  town 
for  recreation,  or  full-time  jobs. 
The  city  circulation  division  of 
the  Monitor  has  arranged  with 
the  Community  Sailing  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Boston  ta  have  the  car¬ 
riers  join  a  dailv  sailing  pro¬ 
gram  on  the  Charles  River, 
using  the  as.sociation’s  clubhouse 
facilities  and  boats. 

The  cost  to  each  boy  is  small, 
and  the  amount  will  be  paid  by 
the  Monitor  if  the  boy  stays  on 
his  route  all  summer.  The  boys 
have  literally  taken  to  the  pro¬ 
gram  like  ducks  take  to  water. 
It  gives  them  a  chance  to  get 
out  in  the  morning  and  enjoy  a 
sport  and  at  the  same  time 
earn  money  by  covering  the 
routes  in  the  afternoon.  Thev 
also  learn  tc  play  and  to  work 
together,  which  helps  to  boost 
carrier  morale. 

450  Attend  Picnic 
MORE  THAN  450  carrier-sales¬ 
men  of  the  Rockford  (Ill.) 
Morning  Star  and  Register- 
Republic  attended  their  I3th  an¬ 
nual  picnic  last  week  at  Sinnis- 
sippi  Park.  Highlight  of  the 
day  came  at  noon  when  a  picnic 
lunch  was  served  for  the  boys 
and  girls.  The  menu  totaled 
four  bushels  of  peaches,  70 
dozen  buns.  80  pounds  of  meat, 
40  dozen  bags  of  potato  chips. 
40  cases  of  pop.  12  cases  of 
milk,  40  dozen  Dixie  cups,  and 
four  gallons  of  pickles. 

There  were  softball,  games, 
and  races,  with  substantial 
prizes  for  the  winners,  to  keep 
the  carriers  busy. 
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Junior  Newspapermen 
THE  New  Orleans  Times-Pi- 
cayune  and  States  have  a 
three-point  program  to  test  the 
ability  of  their  carrier-salesmen 
to  qualify  as  junior  newspaper 
men.  Three  types  of  newspaper 
work  are  listed,  including  junior 
reporter,  junior  salesman  and 
junior  executive.  To  qualify 
for  junior  reporter  a  carrier 
gets  $2  for  every  accepted 
drawing,  story  or  picture  sent 
in  for  use  in  the  Crescent  City 
Carrier  Paper.  To  be  a  junior 
salesnian,  he  receives  25  cents 
for  every  new  subscriber  and 
35  cents  additional  for  each 
average  increase  on  his  route 
for  a  six-week  period.  To  be 
a  junior  executive,  he  must  be 
able  to  keep  his  records  straight 
and  to  show  leadership  ability. 

The  three  top  junior  news¬ 
paper  men  in  each  district  at 
the  end  of  six  weeks  get  a  trip 
through  the  newspaper  plant, 
dinner  and  a  show. 

Textbook  for  Carriers 
DON  DAVIS.  Birmingham  News 
and  Age-Herald,  has  com¬ 
piled  a  textbook  for  carriers 
entitled  “What  Carriers  Should 
Know.”  The  12-page  book 
deals  briefly  with  the  things 
every  carrier  should  follow  to 
insure  success  as  a  new.spaper 
boy. 

Newspaperboy  Day  Oct.  6 
NATIONAL  Newspaperboy  Day 
will  be  observed  on  Saturday, 
Oct.  6,  according  to  Paul  Law- 
son.  Clarksburg  (W.  Va.)  Ex¬ 
ponent  -  Telegram,  chairman  of 
the  ICMA  Newspaper  Boy  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Postal  Rate  Change  Seen 
INDICATIONS  that  there  will 
be  a  bill  introduced  in  Con¬ 
gress  to  change  the  postal  rates 
on  newspapers  were  contained 
in  the  recent  House  debate  on 
H.R.  3238,  a  bill  increasing  the 
rate  of  postage  on  catalogues 
and  other  similar  printed  ad¬ 
vertising  and  commercial  mail 
matter. 

It  was  stated  that  committee 
hearings  would  be  held  on  sec¬ 
ond  and  third-class  mail  rates 
immediately  after  the  summer 
recess.  It  was  apparent  from 
the  debate  on  the  catalogue  bill 
that  a  majority  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Post  Roads  is  disposed  to  go 
along  with  the  theories  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  cost  ex¬ 
perts  that  second-class  mail 
rates  should  be  self-sustaining. 

Unless  there  is  some  change 
in  sentiment,  it  would  seem  that 
newspaper  rates  will  be  ma¬ 
terially  increased.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  that  the  proposal  under 
consideration  contemplates  a 
minimum  per  piece  on  second- 
class  mail,  plus  poundage  rates 


according  to  zones,  which  over 
a  period  of  five  years  would  be 
increased  in  an  amount  equal 
to  75%  of  the  pro-rated  ex¬ 
pense. 

Lindsay  Joins  ABC 

CHARLES  S.  LINDSAY,  former 

Winston-Salem'  (N.  C. )  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Sentinel  city  circulator, 
has  joined  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations  Chicago  staff, 
preparatory  to  becoming  a  field 
auditor.  He  is  being  succeeded 
by  Charles  F.  Moester,  formerly 
of  the  Gannett  Newspapers. 

Regional  Presidents  No.  4 

JOSEPH  M.  BAUER,  Buffalo 

(N.  Y. )  Courier-Express  cir¬ 
culation  manager  and  president 
of  the  New 
York  State  Cir¬ 
culation  Man¬ 
agers  Associa¬ 
tion,  is  a  40- 
year  veteran  in 
newspaper  cir¬ 
culation. 

Starting  as  a 
carrier  -  sales¬ 
man  with  the 
Buffalo  Express, 
he  later  worked 
part  -  time  in 
the  mail  room 
before  school 
and  also  drove  depot  and  mail 
truck  runs.  At  17  he  established 
a  trucking  business  and  distrib¬ 
uted  newspapers  throughout 
the  Niagara  frontier. 

In  1919,  he  started  as  a  com¬ 
pany  distributor  for  the  Buffalo 
Express,  advancing  from  street 
sales  representative  to  assistant 
circulation  manager.  When  the 
Express  and  Courier  were 
merged  in  June,  1926,  Bauer 
was  named  assistant  to  the  late 
Robert  S.  Weir,  circulation  man¬ 
ager.  He  served  in  a  similar 
capacity  under  Frank  J.  Clancy, 
now  general  manager.  Bauer 
was  appointed  circulation  man¬ 
ager  on  Jan.  1,  1939. 

His  hobbies  are  bowling  and 
golf.  He’s  one-fourth  of  the 
ICMA's  “Gruesome  Foursome” 
of  golfers,  including  Clem 
O’Rourke.  Cleveland  Press; 
Walter  G.  Andrews,  Ft.  Wayne 
(Ind.)  News-Sentinel,  and  How¬ 
ard  C.  Mark,  Toronto  Globe. 

m 

Presentation  Stresses 
Higher  Taste  Level 

A  series  of  five  luncheons,  at¬ 
tended  by  the  presidents  or  op¬ 
erating  heads  of  leading  New 
York  advertising  agencies,  took 
place  this  week  at  the  Ritz 
Carlton  Hotel  for  a  preview  of 
the  new  presentation  of  the 
American  Weekly,  entitled  “New 
Horizons.” 

Government  figures  and  origi¬ 
nal  research  have  been  com¬ 
bined  into  a  pictorial  story 
which  shows  how  the  market 
for  merchandise  and  service  has 
expanded  beyond  anything  pre¬ 
viously  known,  due  to  high 
wages,  new  skills  in  volume 
prc^uction  and  savings. 

It  emphasizes  that  the  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  expanded  market 
must  bear  in  mind  that  not  only 
do  the  masses  of  the  people 
have  more  money,  but  more 
education,  a  higher  taste  level, 
and  therefore  a  greater  dis¬ 
crimination  in  the  selection  of 
products. 


Hearst  Papers' 
News  Stunts 
Help  Blood  Bank 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  July  19— 
Hearst  Newspapers  here  have  i 
devised  new  angles  for  the 
American  Red  Cross  Blood 
Donor  Service  which  get  sur¬ 
prising  results. 

The  San  Francisco  Call-Bul¬ 
letin  sent  a  reporter  (now  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor)  Jack  S.  Mc¬ 
Dowell,  to  the  donation  center 
to  ferret  out  “some  new  angle.” 
He  brought  back  human  in¬ 
terest  stories  and  the  idea  for  ' 
flying  into  the  Pacific  war  area  | 
with  his  own  donated  pint  of  | 
blood,  “just  to  see  what  hap-  ' 
pens  to  it.” 

No  sooner  said,  than  112  pints 
of  San  Francisco  blood  dona¬ 
tions,  each  labeled  with  giver’s 
name  and  address,  were  loaded 
on  a  Naval  Air  Base  Service 
cargo  plane,  with  Jack  sitting 
on  top,  and  flown  direct,  in  4* 
hours,  to  the  Mariana  Islands. 

For  five  days,  the  Call-Bul¬ 
letin  featured  these  McDowell 
specials,  under  the  title:  "The 
War  Just  48  Hours  West  of 
Jones  Street”  —  and  the  Red 
Cross  Center  at  2516  Jones 
Street  was  speedily  deluged 
with  donors.  McDowell  recei^ 
the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  his  re¬ 
porting. 

In  (jakland.  the  Post-Enquir¬ 
er,  also  owned  by  William  Ran-  , 
dolph  Hearst.  hit  another  angle  ■ 
that  worked  well.  Leonard 
Varberg,  city  editor,  picked  up  _ 
a  suggestion  made  at  a  loc^ 
shipyard  for  “A  queen  contest" 
(hackneyed  as  that  sounds)  and 
soon  built  up  the  liveliest  kind  . 
of  a  community  campaign  for  [ 
the  Blood  Service. 

Varberg  kept  the  thing  going,  i 
front-page,  for  about  six  weeks,  ‘ 
in  which  time  some  150 
“Queens”,  with  thousands  ft 
busy  worker  bees  buzzing  about 
with  “donation  slips”  ushereti 
thousands  of  brand-now  donors 
into  the  blood  center. 

Of  course  there  were  mass 
meetings  and  dinners  and  ral¬ 
lies  and  a  final  christening  of  a  i 
warship  by  the  queen  of  queem  r 

The  net  results  were  surpris-  P 
ing  to  the  local  authorities  here.  | 
also.  Half  of  the  donors  were  i 
first-timers;  13,879  pints  of  blood  | 
were  donated;  15,000  towns-  i 
people  flocked  to  the  launching.  I 
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Tkit  painting  of  the  driving  of  the  Golden  Spike  on 
September  8,  1883,  is  a  composite,  in  Currier  <fc  Ives  style,  of 
an  actual  photograph  of  the  historic  engine  and  a  mural 
now  decorating  the  Montana  Stale  Capitol  in  Helena. 


WRITING  NEW  RAILROAD  HISTORY 


Sun  glinting  on  yellow  metal  marked  a  great 
moment  in  railroad  history  that  day  in  September, 
1883.  At  Gold  Creek,  Montana,  General  U.  S. 
Grant  drove  home  a  golden  spike  —  and  the  North¬ 
ern  Pacific,  first  of  the  northern  transcontinental 
railroads,  was  completed. 

Shortly  after,  a  special  train  puffed  over  the  spot, 
carrying  officials  and  distinguished  guests  from  the 
East  and  Europe,  on  the  first  through  train  trip 
from  St.  Paul  to  Portland,  Oregon. 

History  is  still  being  made  on  the  Northern  Pacific, 


as  great  trains  of  battle-bound  freight  hurry  west¬ 
ward  in  support  of  fighting  forces. 

For  here  mighty  GM  Diesel  freight  locomotives 
are  writing  a  brilliant  record  of  accomplishment 
over  steep  and  twisting  mountain  grades. 

Hauling  greater  tonnages  faster  and  at  lower 
cost,  they  are  showing  today  what  tomorrow  can 
bring  when  whole  lines  are  GM  Dieselized.  Then 
this  momentous  power  will  usher  in  an  era  when 
freight  will  travel  faster,  passengers  ride  with 
greater  comfort,  speed  and  luxury,  and  the  whole 
land  benefit  from  lower  railroading  costs. 


ON  TO  FINAL  VICTORY 
BUY  MORC  WAR  BONDS 


LOCOMOTIVES . ELECTRO-MOTIVE  DIVISION,  La  Grange,  Ilf. 

ENGINES  .  ISO  to  2000  HP...  CLBVHAND  OfESfl  ENGINE  DIVISION,  Cleveland  II,.  Ohio 

DIESEL  II 

POWER  1  engines  ...  15  to  250  H.P. . DBTPOIT  DltSEl  ENGINE  DIVISION,  Detroit  23,  Akh. 


PROMOTION 


Vet  Handbook  Tells 
How  to  Get  the  Job 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

IF  YOU  are  thinking  of  getting 

out  an  aid  booklet  for  re¬ 
turning  veterans,  NOW  is  about 
the  last  call  to  dinner,  because 
every  time  the  Queen  Mary  or 
the  Queen  Elizabeth  discharges 
another  14,000  on  home  shores, 
the  need  for  home  town  infor¬ 
mation  among  those  severing 
connections  with  the  armed 
forces  becomes  immediate. 
Your  newspaper  can  help  in 
this  problem,  the  magnitude  of 
which  is  only  beginning  to 
dawn  upon  us. 

In  past  promotion  columns 
we  have  commented  on  various 
good  veterans  rights  handbooks, 
including  those  issued  by  the 
New  York  World-Telegram,  the 
Memphis  Commercial  -  Appeal, 
the  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune,  and  the  New  York 
Mirror.  Now  comes  a  32-page 
handbook  from  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  that  tops  them  all! 

The  new  California  hand¬ 
book  covers  basic  points  about 
everything  from  mustering  out 
pay  to  government  college  edu¬ 
cation  and  legal  protection  in 
crystal  clear  brief  paragraphs 
in  the  first  dozen  pages.  Then 
a  page  is  devoted  to  a  directory 
of  Los  Angeles  agencies  assist¬ 
ing  servicemen  and  women. 
After  that  come  17  of  the  most 
interesting  and  valuable  pages 
we  have  ever  seen  in  any  book 
— "How  to  Get  the  Job  You 
Want  ...  A  Six  Step  Plan,"  by 
Fred  H.  Nissle. 

The  first  phase  of  the  six-step 
plan  is:  “Determine  What  You 
Have  to  Offer. ”  The  veteran  is 
given  a  vocational  analysis 
check  list  to  enable  him  to 
appraise  his  own  abilities.  The 
second  step  is  to  decide  on 
what  work  you  want  to  do. 
Job  titles  are  supplied. 

The  third  step  counsels  the 
job-seeking  ex-soldier  to  build 
a  "job-campaign"  around  his 
assets.  The  first  part  of  this 
consists  of  a  manual  of  his  ex¬ 
periences,  the  second  part  of 
bound  letters  of  reference,  and 
the  third  part  of  bound  examples 
of  his  work.  A  form  of  good  ap¬ 
plication  letter  is  then  dis¬ 
played  along  with  a  good  letter 
of  reference.  How  to  get  letters 
of  reference  and  how  to  get  re¬ 
plies  to  application  letters  in¬ 
cluding  how  many  should  be 
sent  out  is  then  shown. 

Follow-up  letters,  how  to 
write  want-ads,  telephone  inter¬ 
views,  and  methods  of  contact 
are  then  discussed. 

The  fourth  step  is  to  dig 
up  leads  on  possible  employers, 
the  fifth  to  launch  the  cam¬ 
paign  and  the  sixth  to  keep  go¬ 
ing  until  you  find  the  job  you 
want. 

The  jobs  toward  which  such 
a  campaign  would  be  directed 
may  be  somewhat  restricted  to 
those  in  a  semi-professional  or 
professional  capacity.  It’s  hard 
to  see  where  the  technique 


would  do  a  factory  hand  much 
good.  But  in  our  estimation 
The  V.r.ies  booklet  is  a  real 
contritfib  lOn. 

Bergen  Banquet 

MOST  newspapers  in  the  U.  S. 

are  small  enough  so  that  it’s 
no  great  feat  for  the  whole  staff 
to  sit  down  to  a  dinner  together 
now  and  then — even  in  these 
days  of  no  butter  and  smoked 
mackerel!  At  the  end  of  June 
the  Bergen  (N.  J  )  Evening 
Record  people  had  a  party  cele¬ 
brating  the  paper’s  50th  anni¬ 
versary.  The  eight-page  pro¬ 
gram  makes  us  wish  we  had 
been  there.  About  8Vfe  x  11 
inches  in  size,  it  contains  enter¬ 
taining  facts  about  the  Record 
and  its  growth,  reproduction  of 
four  pages  from  1895,  a  list  of 
the  guests  and  a  roster  of  those 
in  service.  A  lot  of  us  would 
be  a  lot  better  off  with  our 
public,  labor  and  advertisers,  if 
we  would  sit  down  and  have  a 
clambake  more  frequently. 

New  NNPA  Editor 

“THE  Reflector,”  a  guide  to 
good  reading  on  newspaper 
promotion  from  articles  appear¬ 
ing  in  recent  trade  magazines, 
is  now  under  the  editorship  of 
Thomas  W.  Black,  research 
manager.  New  York  Sun  pro¬ 
motion  department.  We've  just 
finished  reading  over  Black's 
most  recent  recommendations 
for  National  New.spaper  Pro¬ 
motion  Association  Members 
and  hope  Black  keeps  up  his 
good  work. 

Capsule  News 

NOT  long  ago  a  publicity-mind¬ 
ed  mallard  duck  decided  to 
hatch  a  family  on  a  bridge  pil¬ 
ing  in  Milwaukee  right  in  plain 
view  of  the  citizens  ...  a  re¬ 
porter’s  “natural!"  Journal  staff 
men,  MacQuarrie,  Nowell  and 
Rost,  covered  “Gertie’s"  biog¬ 
raphy  in  words,  photographs 
and  cartoons.  The  Journal  re¬ 
printed  the  stories  in  booklet 
form.  By  evening  of  the  first 
day  of  sales  more  than  3,600 
copies  had  been  sold  at  25c  each 
over  the  counter  and  1,000  by 
mail  at  30c  each. 

From  the  Memphis  Commer¬ 
cial  Appeal  comes  a  reprint  of 
a  trade-paper  ad  entitled  “Scene 
From  Mississippi.”  The  picture 
is  of  the  state  funeral  of  Nazi 
General  Hans  von  Stubert  in  a 
prisoner-of-war  camp  in  that 
state — complete  with  swastikas, 
stiff-arm  salutes  and  heel-click¬ 
ing  pomp.  Through  its  report¬ 
ing  of  this  event  the  C-A  says 
it  brought  the  whole  matter  of 
favored  treatment  of  German 
prisoners  here  to  a  head. 

From  the  Portland  Oregonian 
a  single  rough-finish  8V^  x  11 
sheet  folded  once  and  entitled 
“Finny  gold  —  from  Oregon 
waters.”  The  outer  cover  is 


claret  type  on  buff  stock  with 
silverfish  names  from  albacore 
tuna  to  soupfin  shark  as  a  deco¬ 
rative  background.  The  copy 
inside  tells  us  that  Oregon  fish¬ 
eries  yield  $30,000,000  a  year. 
The  type  here  is  also  claret  and 
does  well  on  the  buff  but  the 
attempt  to  use  silver  to  print 
a  halftone  of  a  group  of  fish 
lacks  contrast  and  falls  down. 
One  or  two  fish  in  outline  half¬ 
tone  would  have  made  the 
grade.  Withal,  though,  it’s  a 
good  job  of  telling  one  idea  al¬ 
though  the  copy  could  have 
been  shorter. 

From  the  Los  Angeles  Herald- 
Express.  a  small  three-color 
( claret,  chartreuse  green  and 
black)  folder  titled  “Time 
Locked”  and  picturing  a  safe 
and  clock  modernistic  combi¬ 
nation.  The  copy:  War  Bond 
savings,  time  deposits  in  banks 
and  in  savings  and  loan  asso¬ 
ciations  in  LA  amount  to  three 
and  a  quarter  billion  dollars — 
all  a  reserve  for  post-war 
spending,  says  the  Herald. 

Summer  is  a  good  time  to 
cement  relations  with  your 
newspaper  carrier  boys.  Pic¬ 
nics.  sports,  movies,  camp  trips 
will  all  pay  dividends  later. 
The  Detroit  Times  has  recently 
been  using  a  series  of  billboards 
over  its  city  area  to  aid  carrier 
morale  and  respect.  Typical 
copy:  Boy  on  bicycle  with 

business  man  looking  on,  “Busy 
boys  are  better  boys. 

■ 

Bond  Wagon  Drive 
Clicks  in  Gary 

Chicago,  July  18 — A  whirl¬ 
wind  bond  wagon  drive,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Gary  ( Ind. )  Post- 
Tribune  during  the  final  week 
of  the  7th  War  Loan  campaign, 
resulted  in  the  sale  of  more 
than  $1,000,000  in  “E"  bonds, 
putting  Gary  over  its  quota. 
Frank  Hubbard,  assistant  to  the 
publisher,  revealed  today. 

The  Post-Tribune  evolved  a 
promotion  in  which  war  bonds 
were  awarded  to  the  holders  of 
lucky  bond  numbers  and  to 
those  who  sold  the  bonds  to  the 
purchasers.  The  paper  awarded 
nearly  $2,000  in  war  bonds  to 
winners. 

Two  full  pages  were  used  in 
the  paper,  together  with  seven 
news  stories  during  the  final 
week  of  the  campaign.  A  trailer 
truck  was  converted  into  a  cir¬ 
cus  band  wagon  and  units  of 
Gary  high  school  bands  “tooted” 
through  the  streets  to  stimulate 
interest. 

■ 

Reunion  in  Scranton 

Arrangements  are  being  made 
for  a  reunion  on  Aug.  18  of  for¬ 
mer  officials  and  employes  of 
the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Daily  News. 
T.  J.  Duffy  and  Saul  Rubinow 
head  the  committee.  Among 
former  employes  invited  to  at¬ 
tend  are  Bill  Steinke,  cartoonist. 
Col.  Stanley  Grogan  of  Army 
public  relations  and  Jack  Cum¬ 
mings  of  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer. 

■ 

Free  Ads  in  Scranton 

The  Scranton  (Pa.)  Tribune 
and  Sunday  Scrantonian  has 
announced  that  free  want  ads 
would  be  provided  its  discharged 
servicemen. 
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Down  to  the  Earth 

GETTING  down  to  earth  with 
the  farmers  of  Nebraska  and 
southwest  Iowa,  the  OmaJu 
(Neb.)  World-Herald  has  posted 
$5,000  in  cash  awards  to  those 
who  do  the  best  job  of  soil  con¬ 
servation.  Government  agencies 
are  cooperating. 

Carrier  Boy  Stories 
OTHERS  have  done  it  before, 
but  there’s  always  a  good 
reason  for  newspapers  to  tell 
readers  about  the  carrier  boys. 
The  Ottumwa  (Iowa)  Courier 
presents  eight  boys  twice  a 
week  in  a  strip  of  pictures  and 
thumbnail  stories.  Beneath  t^ 
layout,  the  Courier  runs  a  story 
about  its  carrier  organization  as 
a  whole. 

Right  Around  Town 

IN  LINE  with  the  government's 
appeal  to  vacationists  to  stay 
at  home,  the  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Times-Union  is  giving  a  weeks 
vacation  to  an  ex-Manne  and  his 
wife  right  in  their  home  town 
The  tour  is  intended  to  show 
residents  of  the  city  they  caa 
enjoy  a  vacation  by  visitinit 
places  and  doing  things  righ! 
around  town.  Reporter  A1  Rock¬ 
efeller  accompanied  the  couple 
and  wrote  six  articles. 

Meeting  Trains  Again  I 

THE  Manitowoc  (WLs. )  Herald- j 
Times  still  believes  name  I 
make  news  and  is  devoting  from  f 
three  to  five  columns  daily  to 
"local  briefs  ’  by  having  a  girl 
reporter  meet  the  streamliner 
train.  George  J.  Macfarlane 
managing  editor,  has  found  that 
not  only  does  the  reporter  briig 
back  locals,  but  often  gets  tips 
on  important  stories  and  ma¬ 
terial  for  the  service  column 
and  society  page. 


Post-War  Vision 


AFTER  THE  WAR  ’  is  the  title 


of  a  report  on  post-war  plan 
ning  for  Anderson.  S.  C.,  pub¬ 
lished  in  booklet  form  by  the 
Anderson  Independent  and  Daily 
Mail  of  which  Wilton  E.  Hall  is 


publisher.  The  factual  preview 
of  Anderson's  post-war  possibili¬ 
ties  was  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Hall. 
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‘Greatest  War  Movie,’  Says 
Gen.  Ike  of  Pyle’s  Picture 

By  CHRIS  CUNNINGHAM  United  Press  War  Correspondent 

Gen.  Eisenhower  stowed  his  fishing  tackle  after  another  luck¬ 
less  afternoon  and  I  parked  him  comfortably  in  the  10th  row  for 
a  preview  showing  of  Ernie  Pyle’s  ‘‘Story  of  GI  Joe.” 

“It’s  the  greatest  war  picture  I’ve^ 


ever  seen,"  Gen.  Ike  told  me  later.  “I 
used  to  think  ‘What  Price  Glory’  was 
the  greatest  picture  of  them  all,  but 
this  one  has  got  that  whipped. 

TOO  MANY  DIE 

“I’ve  only  one  fault  to  find  with  It. 
Why  is  it  that  in  war  movies  a  soldier 
who  is  hit  always  dies?  Actually  the 
figures  show  that  one  of  four  wounded 
die.  But  this  is  a  great  picture.  Very, 
very  good.  Excellent.” 

I  founH  /he  General  in  hi« 


been  brought  back  from  the  front  on 
a  mule. 

“I  think  that  Ernest  would  have 
liked  the  picture,”  Aunt  Mary  said. 
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This  picture  was  based  not  only  upon  the 
stories  of  Ernie  Pyle,  but  also  upon  special 
front  line  material  from  combat  correspondents 
of  the  Associated  Press,  United  Press  and  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service. 

To  them,  and  to  the  editors  and  publishers 
throughout  the  country  who  were  good  enough  to 
write  us  their  ideas  and  suggestions,  we  extend 
our  grateful  appreciation. 
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Ready  for  Expansion 
Of  Program  Listings? 

By  Jerry  Walker 


WHILE  newspaper  publishers 

wade  into  problems  of  micro¬ 
volt  boundaries,  millivolt  medi¬ 
um  field  intensities  and  the 
comparative  merits  of  horizontal 
and  vertical  polarization,  their 
managing  editors  might  be  giv¬ 
ing  a  little  attention  to  a  phase 
of  FM  radio  development  which 
will  be  "their  baby"  long  be¬ 
fore  many  stations  are  operat¬ 
ing. 

How  are  the  newspapers  go¬ 
ing  to  handle  the  radio  program 
listings  when  there  are  10  or 
a  dozen  local  stations,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  network  stations  and 
maybe  a  couple  of  television 
stations?  .  .  .  That’s  the  ques¬ 
tion,  and  the  genius  who  dis¬ 
covered  how  to  compile  listings 
in  space-saving  tabular  form, 
when  newsprint  shortages  ar¬ 
rived,  has  an  opportunity  to 
perform  another  great  service. 

First,  newspapers  will  have 
to  decide  if  they  are  going  to 
carry  all  the  station  listings. 
Some  may  restrict  their  gift  of 
space  to  the  programs  on  their 
own  station,  and  sell  space  to 
any  other  stations  that  want  to 
list  their  attractions.  Some  may 
not  run  any  programs,  and 
others  may  devote  a  whole  page 
daily  to  radio  by  way  of  pro¬ 
moting  interest  in  their  own 
stations. 

'Radio  News'  at  the  Door 

It’s  doubtful  whether  any 
newspapers  can  stand  pat  on 
agreements  to  refrain  from  pub¬ 
licizing  radio  and  it  may  be 
dubious  policy  for  a  paper  to 
be  niggardly  in  its  coverage  of 
radio,  because  then  the  doors 
will  be  opened  wide  to  the 
"shopping  News’’  type  of  com¬ 
petition.  Just  as  special  papers 
devoted  to  bowling  scores  and 
golf  tournaments  have  grown 
from  the  wartime  discarding  of 
services  the  newspapers  estab¬ 
lished  over  the  years,  there  will 
be  radio  news  sheets  wherever 
the  newspapers  let  down. 

As  proof  that  people  will  pay 
for  radio  programs,  there’s  the 
monthly  booklet  which  WQXR, 
the  New  York  Times  station, 
distributes  at  10  cents  a  copy 
to  24.000  subscribers  in  28 
counties. 

If  the  newspaper  is  thinking 
about  the  expense  of  maintain¬ 
ing  radio  coverage,  an  arrange¬ 
ment  between  station  and  paper 
might  be  worked  out  where  the 
paper  .swaps  space  for  time  on 
the  air.  In  one  city,  where  the 
paper  has  a  small  interest  in  a 
radio  station,  the  paper  lost  its 
radio  columnist  but  gained  a 
fairly  popular  radio  column 
written  by  a  newspaper  man 
on  the  radio  station’s  payroll. 
It  carried  the  "advertisement” 
catchline  but  the  public  ac¬ 
cepted  the  column  as  a  good 
substitute  and  the  paper  spent 
for  radio  time  what  it  received 
in  advertising  revenue. 

In  the  long  run.  it  may  be  the 
advertising  manager  who  solves 
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the  editor’s  problem  of  space 
for  radio  by  lining  up  so  much 
copy  on  new  sets  and  gadgets 
that  there  won’t  be  any  argu¬ 
ment  over  making  room  for  all 
the  programs.  Radio  stations, 
themselves,  have  indicated  they 
intend  to  go  out  after  listeners 
and  they  are  using  newspaper 
space  to  do  it.  There’s  the 
very  recent  splurge  by  WCOP 
in  Boston  in  which  large  ads 
were  run  in  all  metropolitan 
dailies  for  four  days  and  in  33 
suburban  papers  to  tell  the 
world  that  the  station  had 
joined  the  Blue  Network. 

The  question  of  running  all 
or  none  of  the  programs  for  the 
numerous  stations  will  be  more 
of  a  headache  at  the  outset  of 
FM  operations  than  later  on. 
because  there  will  be  both  the 
FM  and  the  AM  stations  in  the 
held.  In  suggested  regulations 
which  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  has  set  for 
hearing  July  30,  all  FM  stations 
will  be  required  to  operate  at 
least  six  hours  a  day  and  de¬ 
vote  at  least  two  hours  daily  to 
programs  not  duplicated  simul¬ 
taneously  in  the  same  area  by 
any  standard  broadcast  station. 
Most  of  the  new  FM  stations 
plan  to  give  a  full  day’s  round 
of  exclusive  programming. 

Share  Your  Site 

IN  THE  proposed  regulations 
for  ownership  and  operation 
of  FM  stations,  the  FCC  has 
included  this  one:  "Wherever 
it  is  shown  that  the  antenna  site 
of  a  licensee  or  applicant  is  pe¬ 
culiarly  suitable  for  FM  broad¬ 
casting  in  a  particular  area  and 
that  there  is  no  other  compar¬ 
able  site  available  in  the  area, 
such  licensee  or  applicant  as  a 
condition  of  being  issued  a  li¬ 
cense  or  renewal  of  license 
shall  be  required  to  make  the 
use  of  his  antenna  site  avail¬ 
able  to  other  FM  licensees  upon 
the  payment  of  a  reasonable 
rental  and  upon  a  showing  that 
the  shared  use  of  the  antenna 
site  will  permit  satisfactory  op¬ 
eration  of  all  stations  con¬ 
cerned.  ” 

Transfer  of  Control 

THE  Cowles  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany  has  received  the  approval 
of  the  FCC  to  acquire  control 
of  WNAX  at  Yankton.  S.  D.. 
in  a  $13,000  stock  acquisition. 
...  In  an  application  before  the 
FCC.  a  radio  organization  head¬ 
ed  by  Col.  J.  Hale  Steinman. 
publisher  of  the  Lanceater  (  Pa.  > 
Intelligencer,  seeks  to  buy  con¬ 
trol  of  WRAW  at  Reading.  The 
Steinman  group  now  has  a 
three-sevenths  interest  in  the 
station  and  proposes  to  acquire 
the  remainder  for  $100,000. 

New  NAB  President 

JUST  when  the  Washington 
( D.  C. )  Post,  licensee  of 
WINX,  was  taking  up  the  cud¬ 


gels  for  the  FCC  in  behalf  of 
more  controversy  on  the  air, 
the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters  succeeded  in  get¬ 
ting  a  distinguished  jurist,  Jus¬ 
tin  Miller,  to  resign  as  an  as¬ 
sociate  justice  of  the  U.  S. 
Court  of  Appeals  in  Washington 
and  become  NAB  president  for 
a  flve-year  term  beginning 
Oct.  1. 

Justice  Miller,  who  will  re¬ 
place  J.  Harold  Ryan,  interim 
president,  has  had  a  long  ca¬ 
reer  as  lawyer,  teacher  and 
judge. 

At  issue  in  the  FCC-NAB  row 
is  the  broadcasters’  code  which 
has  been  held  to  be  restrictive 
in  the  matter  of  presentng  con¬ 
troversial  questions.  The  Post 
in  an  editorial  accused  the  sta¬ 
tion  owners  of  having  found  it 
■‘more  pleasant  and  more  profit¬ 
able  to  sell  the  bulk  of  their 
time  to  commercial  advertisers 
and  to  allot  such  free  time  as 
they  might  find  available  to 
wholly  non-controversial  public 
causes  such  as  War  Bonds  and 
blood  banks.” 

The  effect  of  the  recent  FCC 
decision,  the  Post  said,  should 
be  to  make  more  time  available 
for  controversial  discussion  and 
to  make  it  available  on  a  more 
equitable  basis.  Station  own¬ 
ers,  it  noted,  will  be  faced  with 
the  problem  of  choosing  among 
applicants  for  time  when  all 
cannot  be  accommodated. 

News  on  the  Air 
CANADIAN  Broadcasting  Cor¬ 
poration  has  dropped  all  news 
commentators  from  local  and 
network  programs,  leaving  in¬ 
ternational  news  (“which  has 
become  so  controversial” )  to 
panel  discussions  and  domestic 
news  to  whatever  the  local  sta¬ 
tions  would  do  about  it.  .  .  . 
National  Broadcasting  Company 
has  33  overseas  correspondents 
and  28  more  serving  in  this 
country,  according  to  the  latest 
check  by  William  F.  Brooks, 
director  of  news  and  special 
events.  .  .  .  The  Cowles  station. 
WOL,  in  Washington  has  just 
added  William  Winter  to  it  staff 
to  cover  the  China-Burma-India 
theater  of  war.  Kathryn  Cra¬ 
vens  is  in  Berlin,  and  George 
Grim  in  Norway.  .  .  .  Saul  Haas, 
owner  of  KIRO  at  Seattle,  is 
going  around  the  world  as  a 
correspondent  for  the  Portland 
Oregonian  and  his  station.  He 
is  a  former  city  editor  of  the 
Portland  News.  .  .  .  Instructions 
for  radio  news  writers  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Broadcasting  Company 
say:  “Don’t  write  it  for  the 
eye,  but  for  the  ear.  Never 
use  a  pronoun  when  the  identi¬ 
fication  can  be  used,  even  in 
repetition.  Keep  the  sentences 
short  and  the  ideas  rationed 
one  to  a  sentence.  Above  all. 
write  good  English  and  spell  it 
properly.  These  things  are 
somehow  akin” 


Canning  Contest 

When  ODT  travel  restrictions 
forced  cancellation  of  Minne¬ 
sota's  86th  annual  state  fair,  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune  and  the 
state  fair  board  agreed  to  take 
over  joint  sponsorship  of  the 
fair’s  annual  canning  contest. 
Normal  premiums  given  by  the 
fair  board  will  be  matched 
dollar-for-dollar  by  the  paper. 


Radiophoto  Costs 

Press  Wireless  has  just  is¬ 
sued  it  first  tariff  cord  on  radio¬ 
photo  service,  showing  it  costs 
$150  to  transmit  a  picture  from 
Chungking  to  New  York  on  an 
"urgent"  basis.  ’The  ordin¬ 
ary”  rote  is  $100  lor  an  B'/f 
X  11  print.  From  Paris  or 
Moscow,  the  urgent  rate  on  a 
photograph  is  $90. 

Caliiomia  Libel  Low 
Now  Includes  Radio 

Los  Angeles,  July  18 — Cali¬ 
fornia  libel  laws  now  place  ra¬ 
dio  broadcasters  and  stations 
under  the  same  provisions  of 
slander  as  newspapers  and 
other  media  of  the  written  word 
by  including  in  the  definition  < 
of  slander  the  words  “orally  ut¬ 
tered,  and  also  communications 
by  radio  or  any  mechanical  or 
other  means.” 

One  section  of  the  law  pro¬ 
vides  that  a  correction,  made 
voluntarily  by  a  radio  station 
or  newspaper  as  soon  as  an 
error  is  discovered  and  without 
waiting  for  a  demand  by  the 
libelee,  “shall  be  of  the  same 
force  and  effect”  as  though 
made  after  demand.  This  is  to 
meet  a  situation  in  Los  Angeles 
some  years  ago  when  the  Su¬ 
perior  Court  ruled  such  an  im¬ 
molate  correction  was  ineffec¬ 
tive  whereas  a  correction  made 
on  demand  of  the  libelee  was 
effective.  The  California  News-  | 
paper  Publishers  Association,  ■ 
one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  re¬ 
vised  law,  contended  that  the 
effectiveness  of  a  correction  is 
in  direct  ratio  to  the  prompt¬ 
ness  with  which  it  is  made,  a 
stand  directly  opposite  to  that 
of  the  former  Superior  Court 
ruling. 

■ 

Field  in  Seattle 

Seattle,  Wash.,  July  17 — Mar¬ 
shall  Field,  publisher  of  the 
Chicago  Sun  and  PM,  denied 
rumors  that  he  was  here  re¬ 
cently  regarding  plans  for  a 
newspaper.  Field  said  he 
thought  the  Sun  was  a  re^ 
job  and  he  desired  getting  it 
on  a  firm  footing  before  doing 
anything  else  in  newspaper  ^ 
work.  I 
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Do  you  win  at  Carnivals? 


5  SHOTS 

IQ  CENTS 


THREE 

Wins  a 

ROLL! 


This  Is  a  Target 

At  every  carnival  you’ll  find  the 
"knock  downs.”  Hit  all  of  the 
dolls  on  the  button  and  you  walk 
home  with  the  prize. 

Some  advertisers  in  busy  New 
England  are  not  throwing  their 
selling  at  all  of  the  possible  mar¬ 
kets  in  this  rich  area. 


This  Is  Relaxation 

People  who  work  hard  usually 
play  hard.  New  Englanders  have 
Been  producing,  peace  or  war,  for 

Ers.  There  are  high  incomes 
e  —  New  England  is  the  land 
of  skilled  talents.  They  spend 
for  necessities  and  they  spend  on 


"extras.”  They’ll  be  producing 
tomorrow — spending  tomorrow. 

Doesn’t  it  make  sense  that  a  good 
place  to  sell  things  is  where  peo¬ 
ple  make  things.^ 

This  Is  a  Camera 

In  New  England  it  is  used  by  lo¬ 
cal  newspapers  to  keep  their  read¬ 


ers  informed — especially  on  local 
news. 

New  Englanders  spend  lots  of 
time  with  their  local  newspapers, 
reading  the  war  news,  reading  the 
local  news,  reading  the  advertise¬ 
ments. 

If  you  want  to  reach  these  prod¬ 
uct-loyal  folks — put  your  message 
in  their  local  newspapers — they’ll 
do  the  rest. 


This  Is  a  Factory  Worker 

Are  you  reaching  all  the  profit¬ 
able  groups  in  the  New  England 
market.’  How  about  the  factory 
workers — and  the  farmers,  busi¬ 
ness  men,  housewives,  and  chil¬ 
dren  (future  customers)? 


N«w  England  with 
6.4  Per  Cent  of 
the  United  States 
Population  has 
almost  9  per  cent 


of  the  Nation's  telephones. 


Sell  ALL  New  England 

Check  your  list .  .  .  Are  you  using 
enough  newspapers?  These  news¬ 
papers  should  be  working  for 
you  .  .  . 

MAINE 

Bangor  Dally  Nawi  (M) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (E) 

Kaana  Santinal  (E) 

Manchaitar  Union  Laadtr  (MSE) 

VERMONT 
Barra  Tlmot  (E) 

Bannington  Bannar  (E) 

Burlington  Fraa  Prats  (M) 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Athol  Dally  Naws  (E) 

Bavarly  Timai  (E) 

Boston  Globa  (MSE) 

Boston  Globa  (S) 

Boston  Pott  (M) 

Boston  Pott  (S) 

Boston  Racord  t  Amarican  (ME) 

Boston  Sunday  Advartlsar  (S) 

Brockton  Entarprlsa-Ttmas  (E) 

Capa  Cod  Standard-TImas.  Hyannit  (E) 
Fall  RIvar  Harald  Naws  (E) 

Fitchburg  Santinal  (E) 

Havarhllf  Gaiatta  (E) 

Lawranea  Eagla-Trlbuna  (ME) 

Naw  Badtord  Sunday  Standard-Tinsas  (S) 
Naw  Badtord  Standard-TImas  (E) 

North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 

Plttsflald  Barkthira  Eagla  (E) 

Taunton  Gaxatta  (E) 

Waltham  Naws  TrIbuna  (E) 

Wercastar  Talaqram  and  Evaning 
GaiaHa  (MEE) 

Worcastar  Sunday  Talagram  (S) 

RHODE  ISLAND 
Pawtuckat  Ttmas  (E) 

Providanca  Bullatin  (E) 

Providanca  Journal  (M) 

Providanca  Journal  (S) 

Watt  Warwick  Pawtuxat  Vallay  Daily 
Timas  (E) 

Woonsockat  Call  (E) 

CONNECTICUT 
Bridgaport  Pott  (S) 

Bridgaport  Post-Talagram  (MEE) 

Danbury  Nawt-TImat  (E) 

Hartford  Couraat  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Hartford  TImaa  (E) 

Maridan  Journal  (E) 

Marldan  Racord  (M) 

Naw  Britain  Harald  (E) 

Naw  Havan  Ragistar  (EES) 

Naw  London  Day  (E) 

Norwalk  Hour  (E) 

Norwich  Bullatin  and  Racord  (MEE) 
Watarbury  Rapublican  E  Amarican  (MEE) 
Watarbury  Rapublican  E  Amarican  (EES) 
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JUNE  LINAGE  DOWN  4.5%;  STILL  ABOVE  INDEX  AVERAGE 


Ho 


TOTAL  newspaper  advertising  linage  in 
June,  as  recorded  for  52  major  cities 
by  Media  Records,  Inc.,  declined  4.5% 
below  the  figure  for  June,  1944. 

Linage  for  June,  however,  is  still  up  on 
the  Editoh  &  Publisher  index,  an  average 
of  linage  for  the  month  for  the  past  five 
years,  and  stands  at  .3  above  the  mean 
of  100. 

Among  the  individual  classifications, 
classified  and  general  advertising  are 
above  the  index  average,  with  classified 
also  showing  a  percentage  increase  for 
the  month. 

General  advertising,  totaling  18,973,041 
lines,  dropped  9.9%,  a  loss  of  3,079,291 
lines.  On  the  index,  however,  it  continued 
to  top  the  mean  with  a  score  of  104.9. 

Showing  the  greatest  loss  over  the  year’s 
period  was  automotive  advertising. 


Amounting  to  2.230,991  lines  as  against 
last  year’s  3.256,087.  it  dropped  off  31.5%. 

Financial  advertising  also  fell  below 
last  year’s  level  but  only  by  3.1%.  The 
total  still  brings  it  only  .2  off  when 
checked  against  the  mean. 

Likewise,  retail  linage,  off  only  3.9% 
from  June  of  '44,  comes  close  to  the  mean 
with  99.0. 

Of  particular  interest  is  the  rise  in  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  shown  in  the  chart  this 
time.  In  1943  shortly  after  the  U.  S.  en¬ 
tered  the  war  and  war  plants  were  using 
classified  columns  to  contact  workers,  the 
classified  linage  rose  to  29,307,628  lines. 
Last  year  linage  fell  down  to  25,928.610. 
With  the  returning  veteran  and  the 
switch  over  in  some  cases  to  peace-time 
work  these  columns  may  again  be  in  for 
a  boom. 
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Among  Advertising  Folk 


HENRY  R.  WEBEL.  manager  of 
the  Export  Division  of  G.  M. 
Basford  Co.,  New  York,  has  been 
elected  p  r  e  s  i  - 
dent  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  Ex¬ 
port  Advertising 
A  g  e  n  c  i  e  s.  He 
succeeds  Joseph 
L.  Palmer  of  the 
Foreign  Adver¬ 
tising  and  Ser¬ 
vice  Bureau. 

Other  new  of¬ 
ficers  are:  Paul 
Kruming,  presi- 
dent.  National 
Export  Adver¬ 
tising  Service. 

Inc.,  vice-president;  H.  I.  Orwig, 
vice-president  of  the  Buchen 
Co.,  Chicago,  to  the  new  post  of 
western  regional  vice-president; 
and  Robert  F.  Kendall,  vice- 
president  of  Gotham  Advertising 
Co.,  secretary-treasurer. 


Webal 


Heads  New  Office 
HAROLD  LINDLEY  has  been 
appointed  manager  of  the 
newly-opened  office  of  the 
Headley-Reed  Co.,  at  210  West 
7th  Street,  Los  Angeles.  Mr. 
Lindley  was  formerly  associat¬ 
ed  with  Beaumont  &  Hohman 
Agency,  San  Francisco,  and 
prior  to  that  he  was  account 
executive  with  Buchanan- 
Thomas,  Omaha.  Neb. 


the  Spencer  Lens  Co.,  to  Mel¬ 
vin  F.  Hall  Advertising.  Buffalo 
as  associate  and  account  execu¬ 
tive.  .  .  .  Ernest  Butt,  for  many 
years  with  L.  E.  McGivena  & 
Co.,  New  York,  and  at  one  time 
McGivena’s  representative  on 
the  Chicago  Sun  account,  to  the 
Sun’s  advertising  promotion  de¬ 
partment. 

Charles  K.  Elliott  and  Mrs. 
CoRiNNE  Dougherty  to  Ander¬ 
son,  Davis  &  Platte,  the  former 
as  a  senior  account  executive, 
and  the  latter  as  space  buyer 
for  Mr,  Elliott’s  unit.  Rudolf 
Wetterau  will  also  assist  on 
certain  agency  accounts  as  an 
independent  art  consultant.  .  .  . 
Dean  Coyle  from  Kenyon  & 
Eckhardt  to  assistant  art  direc¬ 
tor.  D’Arcy  Advertising.  New 
York  office.  .  .  .  Harold  H.  Web¬ 
ber,  former  vice-president  and 
director  of  research  for  Foote. 
Cone  &  Belding  to  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  director  of  research. 
C.  E.  Hooper,  Inc. 

Thelma  Beresin  from  RCA- 
Victor  to  head  of  the  public 
relations  department.  Gray  & 
Rogers,  Philadelphia.  .  .  .  Fran¬ 
ces  Cooper  from  the  advertis- 
inyg  staff  of  the  Los  Angeles 
office,  Fairchild  Publications, 
to  manager  the  San  Francisco 
office  of  Hugo  Schneibner. 


University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  for 
the  sixth  consecutive  year.  .  .  . 


Service  Stars 


LT.  COL.  JACK  HARDING,  re¬ 
turning  to  Indianapolis  on  in¬ 
active  duty  after  three  and  one- 
half  years  of  service  with  the 
Army  Air  Forces,  is  announced 
as  vice-president  of  the  Charles 
J.  Pettinger  Co.  He  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  agency  prior  to 
entering  the  service. 

Cpl.  Charles  R.  Miner,  for 
two  years  in  the  Intelligence 
Department  of  the  Army  Air 
Forces  stationed  in  India,  to 
the  art  department.  Burton 
Browne  Advertising,  Chicago. 

Kenneth  Cagney  back  to  the 
Newell-Emmett  Company  after 
three  years  in  the  Army  Air 
Forces.  He  will  join  the  copy 
department. 


Popover  Promotion 
CRAMER  PRODUCTS  CO.,  New 
York  City,  maker  of  Joy  Calu 
and  Muffin  Mixes,  is  currently 
releasing  a  test  ad  on  its  newest 
product,  Joy  Popover  Mix.  To 
appear  in  newspapers  in  approx¬ 
imately  35  markets  the  50-line 
insertion  will  introduce  the 
preparation  as  “something  new 
and  exciting.’’  The  schedule 
will  be  extended,  it  is  reportei 
relative  to  the  cooperation  ob¬ 
tained  from  local  grocers  and 
distributors.  The  agency 
Needham  &  Grohmann,  Inc. 


Campaigns  &  Accounts 

continued  from  page  12 


In  New  Spots 

JOHN  ANDERSON  from  Bat- 
ton,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Os¬ 
born,  and  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan  to 
the  executive  staff  of  Donahue  & 
Coe. . . .  Everett  C.  Bradley  from 
Pedlar  &  Ryan  and  Compton  Ad¬ 
vertising  to  Dancer-Fltzgerald- 
Sample  as  account  executive  on 
the  Procter  &  Gamble  account. 
.  .  .  C.  R.  Lash,  past-president  of 
the  Illinois  Association  of  Voca¬ 
tional  Agriculture  Teachers,  to 
the  staff  of  Needham,  Louis  and 
Brorby,  Inc.,  Chicago,  as  advisor 
on  the  agency’s  agricultural  ac¬ 
counts.  .  .  .  Arthur  A.  Kohn  to 
Goldman  &  Gross  Advertising, 
Chicago,  as  account  executive 
and  radio  director. 

Kenneth  G.  Niblack  for  nine 
years  advertising  manager  of 


Promotions 

LEE  RAMSDELL.  JR.,  head  of 
the  drug  department.  John 
Falkner  Arndt  &  Co.,  Philadel¬ 
phia.  to  vice-president  of  the 
agency.  .  .  .  Hudson  F.  Meyer  of 
the  New  York  office  of  The 
Caples  Co.  to  vice-president  in 
charge  of  that  office.  He  was 
formerly  in  the  contact  depart¬ 
ment  as  an  account  executive. . . . 

Robert  W.  Graham,  member 
of  the  directors  of  Gray  & 
Rogers,  Philadelphia,  to  associ¬ 
ate  copy  director.  .  .  .  L.  T. 
Sogard  from  account  executive 
to  vice-president.  Keeling  &  Co., 
Indianapolis. 


lotion.”  Using  Chicago  and  the 
entire  middle  west  presently  as 
the  hub  from  which  the  drive 
will  radiate,  the  company  plans 
heavy  newspaper,  radio  and  car 
card  activities.  Weekly  black 
and  white  newspaper  ads  and 
special  full  color  insertions  are 
both  to  be  used.  The  campaign 
will  open  in  August.  Barr’s 
agency  is  Arthur  Meyerhoff, 
Chicago. 


Everything  Is  Plastics 
“EVERYTHING  is  Plastics"  is 
the  theme  of  a  new  advertiF 
ing  campaign  launched  thii 
month  by  the  Chemical  Depart¬ 
ment  of  General  Electric  Co. 
in  11  newspapers  and  majr 
zines.  Copy  describes  G.E.’i 
complete  plastics  service  and 
includes  case  histories  of  actual 
problems  brought  to  G.E.  by 
manufacturers  in  varied  fiekb. 
Stressed  in  the  series  are  new 
developments  to  meet  wartim 
needs  which  will  later  be  avail¬ 
able  for  peace-time  production. 
Benton  &  Bowles. 


Personals 

H.  VICTOR  GROHMANN.  pres¬ 
ident  of  Needham  &  Groh¬ 
mann,  Inc.,  New  York,  is  con¬ 
ducting  the  course  in  advertis¬ 
ing  and  sales  promotion  during 
the  summer  session  at  Cornell 


Cut  in  Schedule 
BEICAUSE  Army  and  Navy  or¬ 
ders  have  increased,  leaving  a 
reduced  supply  for  civilian  con¬ 
sumption,  Noxzema  Chemical 
Co.  has  cut  its  summer  ad  pro¬ 
gram  to  a  “high  spots”  cam¬ 
paign.  On  schedule  are  only  55 
newspapers — about  one-third  the 
usual  number — in  beach  areas. 
Ads  will  run  once  a  week 
through  August.  Average  size 
will  be  200  lines.  Mfost  inser¬ 
tions  will  appear  on  Mondays 
(to  catch  the  attention  of  the 
weekend  sunburn  crop)  al¬ 
though  a  few  Friday  “reminder 
ads”  will  be  included.  Copy 
emphasizes  that  Noxzema  is  “a 
standard  first-aid  treatment  at 
scores  of  American  beaches.” 
Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  New  York. 


Agency  Appointments 
THE  RCA  VICTOR  DIVISION 
of  the  Radio  Corp.  or  Amu- 
iCA  to  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co, 
effective  Jan.  1,  1946,  for  adver 
tising  for  its  Tube  Division,  the 
Engineering  Products  Division 
and  the  Educational  and  ladur 
trial  and  Sound  Departnantn 
These  contracts  with  Kenyon  • 
Eckhardt  will  be  terminated  by 
mutual  consent  as  of  Oct.  19. 

Parade,  Sunday  newspsptf 
magazine  section,  to  Ruthnuf 
tt  Ryan,  Inc.,  to  handle  pron#’ 
tional  advertising  and  act  s» 
consultant  on  its  Post;war 
pansion  program.  .  .  .  The  Ni* 
Haven  Savings  Bank.  No* 
Haven.  Conn.,  to  Albert  Wood" 
ley  Co.;  newspapers,  radio,  c® 
cards.  _ 

Hathaway  Manufactuiw 
Co..  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  to  w 
H.  B.  Humi^rey  Co.,  New  Yw 
office.  .  ,  .  Wilcox-Gay  Cow- 
Charlotte.  Mich.,  to  the  Cranr 
Krasselt  Co.,  Milwaukee.  ■  •  ■ 
George  Frost  Co.,  Boston. 
to  James  ’Thomas  Chirurg  (* 
Boston  and  New  York. 
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Howard  Sends 
'Earwitness'  • 
Story  on  Japan 

For  the  second  time  in  World 
War  11.  Roy  W.  Howard  has 
turned  reporter  on  one  of  his 
tours  into  the¬ 
aters  of  opera¬ 
tions. 

In  a  delayed 
dispatch  filed 
July  4  aboard 
a  carrier  off 
Hokkaido,  the 
president  and 
editor  of  the 
Hew  York 
.  World  -  T  ele- 
j  gram,  who  in 
i  turned  cor- 
I  respondent  in 
England,  de¬ 
scribed  the  Navy’s  co-ordinated 
sea  and  air  attack  against  the 
Japanese  mainland. 

His  account  on  the  bombard¬ 
ment  of  the  Jap  coastal  city  of 
Kamaishi,  in  northern  Honshu, 
was  an  “earwitness”  one.  He 
wrote: 

“The  report  of  today’s  action, 
which  inaugurated  another  men¬ 
acing  phase  of  the  war’s  pene¬ 
tration  into  Japan,  is  no  eyewit¬ 
ness  account.  It  is  being  filed 
from  the  carrier  flagship  of  Rear 
Adm.  Thomas  L.  Sprague,  in 
command  of  a  task  group  par¬ 
ticipating  in  today’s  action.  The 
dispatch  is  strictly  a  job  of  re¬ 
porting  by  ear. 

"The  writer  has  seen  neither 
Japan  nor  Japs,  kamikazes  nor 
rtiih bombs  bursting  in  air.  TTie  story 
thii is  being  written  as  details  of  the 
(grt-  '■  hr-flung  action  are  received 
Co.  IE  sboard  via  the  fleet  intercom- 
a|i- 1  munication.” 

.E.’i  •;  Two  United  Press  correspon- 
and  t  dents  filed  eyewitness  stories  on 
tual  I  the  attack  against  the  Japanese 
by  I  home  island,  directed  by  Adm. 
eWi  I  William  F.  Halsey.  Ernest  Ho- 
berecht  was  aboard  a  battleship 
ibelling  Kamaishi,  and  Richard 
W.  Johnston  was  aboard  a  war- 
ihip  of  the  carrier  force  bomb¬ 
ing  Hokkaido,  an  island  500 
Biles  north  of  Tokyo. 

ilONi 

I  Ex-Mayor  Buys  Space 

Atlantic  City,  July  17 — For- 
Ber  Mayor  ’Thomaa  D.  Taggart. 
Jt,  took  to  the  advertising  col- 
Bnns  today  to  express  his  op- 
psdtion  to  Atlantic  City’s  3 
Booicipal  sales  tax.  In  display 
rfrertisements  appearing  in  the 
Atlantic  City  Daily  Press,  the 
AQtntic  City  Daily  World  and 
^  Atlantic  City  Evening 
"»>on,  the  former  mayor  pointed 
wt  differences  between  the 
■les  tax  here  and  in  New  York. 
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Equipment  for  Caracas 

>*i*Mi,  Fla..  July  15— The 
••ny  diflSculties  experienced  by 
**»paper  publishers  during  the 
**r  seem  to  be  lightening,  it  was 
jjorted  by  Angel  Corao,  direc- 
y  of  El  Heraldo,  Caracas,  upon 
“Porture  recently  on  the  Vene- 
J**ls  Clipper.  He  had  been  in 
®*  US.  seven  months,  to  buy 
Proting  equipment  for  his  pa- 


Paper  Is  Upheld 

Knoxville,  Tenn.,  July  IS — 
Motion  for  a  new  trial  of  the 
SIOO.OOO  libel  suit  brought 
against  the  Knoxville  Journal 
by  a  grocer  has  been  denied 
in  Circuit  Court.  The  plaintiff 
sought  to  prove  damages 
caused  by  stories  concerning 
OPA  price  violations,  but  the 
court  pointed  out  only  one 
juror  voted  for  an  award. 


Protest  on  Funerals 

London,  July  17 — A  branch  of 
the  National  Union  of  Journal¬ 
ists  voted  recently  to  protest 
against  “the  imposition  of  the 
unpalatable  task  of  attending 
funerals.”  A  woman  reporter 
complained  she  had  been  called 
upon  short  notice  to  attend  a 
funeral  at  which  the  mourners 
were  “sticklers  for  decorum.” 
in  unsuitable  dress.  Other  re¬ 
porters  voiced  disapproval  of 
the  necessity  of  “standing  in  a 
cold,  windswept  churchyard 
feverishly  scribbling  down 
names  of  countless  mourners.” 


Bonded  Accounts 

Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  July  19 — 
Frank  Shannon’s  advertising 
sales  staff  on  the  Terre  Haute 
Tribune-Star  accounted  for 
nearly  half  of  the  county’s 
quota  in  the  Seventh  War 
Loan  drive,  making  731  bond 
sales  for  a  total  of  $2,912,699. 
During  drives,  the  Tribune- 
Star's  15  salesmen  contact  theii 
accounts  and  sell  bonds. 


Electrical  Weapons  by  the  Maker  of  Bell  Telephones 

No.  4  of  a  series;  for  the  Army  Ordnance  Department 


The  Electrical  Brain  in  its  sandbag  pit 


In  a  trailer,  protected  by  sandbags, 
an  amazing  device  solves  involved 
mathematical  problems  with  light¬ 
ning  speed.  It  is  an  electronic 
gun  director  which  enables  anti¬ 
aircraft  gunners  to  knock  down 
enemy  planes  with  hitherto  unheard 
of  accuracy. 

Scientists  of  Bell  Telephone  Lab¬ 
oratories,  drawing  on  their  years  of 
experience  in  the  development  of 
telephone  apparatus  and  working 
closely  with  Army  Ordnance  experts, 
evolved  this  electronic  super-brain 
which  adds,  subtracts,  divides,  mul¬ 
tiplies,  differentiates,  integrates. 


and  "consults”  ballistic  tables — all 
the  while  instantly  and  continuously 
aiming  the  guns  at  the  spot  calcu¬ 
lated  to  destroy  a  speeding  target! 

More  than  500  individuals  worked 
on  the  design— over  5,000  drawings 
and  1,100  specifications  were  pre¬ 
pared  for  its  16,000  parts,  which 
include  a  great  many  electrical  prin¬ 
ciples  and  devices  well  known  in  the 
telephone  industry. 


Quantity  production  of  this  com¬ 
plex  device  held  many  problems. 
But  W^estem  Electric's  long  experi¬ 
ence  in  building  complex  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  apparatus  to  highest  stan¬ 
dards  of  precision,  made  it  possible. 

Against  both  planes  and  robot 
bombs,  these  electronic  directors 
have  helped  AA  gunners  to  hang 
up  new  high  records  of  accuracy. 
Buy  more  War  Bamde—mmd  keep  tkomt 
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Mill  in  Texas 
Hindered  by 
OP  A  Wood  Price 

Beaumont,  Tex.,  July  19 — 
Texas  publishers  are  looking 
to  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
^ation  to  take  some  action  with¬ 
in  the  next  week  to  prevent 
curtailment  of  newsprint  pro¬ 
duction  at  the  Southland  Paper 
Mills  at  Lufkin. 

A  hearing  on  price  differen¬ 
tials  for  four-foot  and  five-foot 
cuts  of  wood  has  been  indicated 
prior  to  July  25,  E.  C.  Davis, 
president  of  the  Texas  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  in¬ 
formed  Editor  &  Publisher, 

As  a  result  of  protests  filed 
recently  by  publishers,  the  OPA 
sent  investigators  to  Lufkin  to 
determine  the  situation  that  had 
developed  from  the  fixing  of  a 
ceiling  price  of  $10.42  per  unit 
on  five-foot  lengths  as  against 
$8.32  per  unit  for  four-foot 
lengths,  which  are  used  by  the 
paper  mill. 

Kraft  mills  have  been  invad¬ 
ing  the  East  Texas  forests,  the 
publishers  report,  and  have  re¬ 
duced  the  mill's  supply.  The 
OPA  was  told  “the  out-of-state 
buyers  are  taking  out  wood 
faster  than  it  is  being  grown 
and  the  future  of  the  Texas 
forests  is  threatened.” 

Mr.  Davis  said  the  Texas  As¬ 
sociation  is  “much  concerned” 
over  the  possible  curtailment  of 
production  at  Lufkin  but  did 
not  contemplate  formal  action 
“unless  and  until  the  situation 
would  seem  to  warrant,  or  until 
such  a  time  as  the  mill  man¬ 
agement  indicates  its  need  of 
assistance.” 

R.  W.  Wortham,  executive 
vice-president  of  Southland 
Paper  Mills,  Inc.,  issued  a  state¬ 
ment  saying:  “Due  to  the  OPA 
pulpwood  price  ceiling,  free 
labor  in  this  area  refuses  to 
produce  four-foot  pulpwood  re¬ 
quired  for  groundwood  opera¬ 
tions,  and  the  mill  is  now  de¬ 
pendent  100%  on  temporary 
employment  of  prisoners  of  war 
for  the  required  quantity  of 
four-foot  wood.  For  the  last 
year  and  a  half,  the  OPA  has 
consistently  refused  to  grant 
us  a  price  differential  on  four- 
foot  wood  to  allow  continued 
production  of  this  item  by  free 
labor.” 

Recently  Installed  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  TNPA,  Mr.  Davis,  who 
is  business  manager  of  the 
Beaumont  Enterprise,  has  named 
a  special  Newsprint  Mills  and 
Forestry  Conservation  Commit¬ 
tee,  including  M.  M.  Donosky, 
W.  R.  Beaumier,  W.  E.  Hussman 
and  Millard  Cope.  They  will 
work  with  the  newsprint  mill 
on  problems  and  formulate  an 
educational  and  legislative  pro¬ 
gram  to  protect  growing  forests, 
Mr.  Davis  said. 

■ 

N.  J.  Bibliography 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J..  July 
18 — Compilation  of  a  bibliogra¬ 
phy  of  New  Jersey  newspapers 
from  1765  to  the  present  is  one 
of  the  research  projects  to  be 
undertaken  this  year  by  Rutgers 
University.  Kenneth  Q.  Jen¬ 
nings,  associate  professor  of 
journalism  will  prepare  it. 
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Irene  Simms  Reid,  advertising  director  of  Monroe  (La.)  News  Star- World,  is  seated,  backed  by  her  dt  j 
girl  staff.  Left  to  right;  Beatrice  Shamblin.  Madeline  Cannon.  Nina  Poole.  Betty  Moore.  Toni  HeonsT, 
Bonnie  Slaton.  Grace  Truett  and  Gloria  Tuck. 


MONROE.  La.,  July  19— A  staff 

of  10  young  vivacious  women, 
carefully,  yes,  painstakingly 
trained  in  the  minutest  detail 
concerning  those  things  that  a 
down-to-the-minute  advertising 
man  or  woman  should  know,  has 
been  developed  by  Irene  Simms 
Reid,  advertising  director  of  the 
Monroe  News-Star  and  Morning 
World,  with  a  circulation  of 
25,000  copies  in  northeast  Louisi¬ 
ana. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  no 
other  large  daily  newspaper  in 
the  country  has  such  a  large 
well-trained  all-woman  staff  in 
its  advertising  department.  All 
this  did  not  come  by  magic.  It 
is  the  result  of  27  years  of  ser¬ 
vice  by  Mrs.  Reid.  Each  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  staff  is  a  trained  spe¬ 
cialist  in  the  line  she  represents. 


Suydoxn  Reports 
Britain's  Campaign 

continued  from  page  10 


Conservative  candidate  for  Par¬ 
liament. 

You  will  have  read  cable  ac¬ 
counts  of  how  groups  of  rowdies, 
shouting  for  Labor,  made  it  all 
but  impossible  for  Mr.  Churchill 
to  speak.  In  the  United  States, 
police  would  have  ejected  such 
dissidents.  There  was  no  police 
interference  at  Walthamstow. 
Mr.  Churchill  handled  the  situa¬ 
tion  as  best  he  could.  He  put 
on  a  grand  exhibition  of  wit  and 
shrewd  dialectual  shifts,  but  at 
the  end  of  23  minutes  he  gave  up. 

I  could  not  help  but  think  of 
the  lads  who  had  died  in  the 
skies  of  England  to  make  just 
such  a  meeting  possible.  I 
thought  the  interrupters  were 
making  cheap  use  of  their  free¬ 
dom.  But  Mr.  Churchill  asked 
no  favors,  barred  no  holds. 
While  the  basic  appeal  to  keep 
him  in  office  until  the  war  had 
been  won  was  identical  with 
President  Roosevelt’s  basic  ap- 


By  H.  H.  Brinsmade 

Mrs.  Reid  was  printer’s  devil, 
ran  a  job  press,  a  linotype  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  mailing  room,  circu¬ 
lation  and  classified  departments 
and  in  1941  became  manager  of 
the  advertising  department. 

She  trains  every  person  she 
employs.  When  there  is  an  open¬ 
ing,  she  interviews  her  appli¬ 
cant.  gives  a  test  trial  of  a  few 
weeks  and  assigns  varied  duties. 
The  training  period  first  covers 
work  in  the  service  department, 
mat  filing,  a  study  of  the  ser¬ 
vices,  how  to  locate  a  mat,  where 
to  file  it  after  using,  its  quick 
identification. 

Other  details  that  are  impor¬ 
tant  are  given  and  finally  learn¬ 
ing  the  various  types  and  bor¬ 
ders  that  the  composing  room 


peal  in  1944,  Mr.  Churchill  con¬ 
ducted  a  far  tougher,  rougher, 
catch-as-catch-can  campaign. 

He  decended  from  his  wartime 
pedestral  and  indulged  in  a  de¬ 
gree  of  invective  against  his  for¬ 
mer  Labor  colleagues  which 
brought  sharp  criticism  from 
such  newspapers  as  the  Times 
and  the  Manchester  Guardian. 
You  could  put  it  that  whereas 
Mr.  Roosevelt  gave  us  one  Team¬ 
ster’s  Union  speech,  Mr.  Church¬ 
ill  gave  the  British  a  series.  Of 
his  campaign  the  Times  said :  “He 
misconceived  his  standing  and 
underestimated  his  strength.” 

•  *  * 

’THE  result,  of  course,  must  es¬ 
tablish  the  truth  of  this  asser¬ 
tion.  The  London  press,  as  a 
whole,  abandoned  all  pretense 
of  objective  reporting  and  turned 
itself  into  a  group  of  political 
organs.  There  were  some  excep¬ 
tions.  The  Labor  press,  not  to 
mention  the  Communist,  were 
just  as  biased,  just  as  slanted 
in  their  news  columns,  just  as 
inaccurate  and  misleading  in  re- 
Dorting  campaign  news,  as  the 
Conservative.  Political  news  in 

EDITOR  R 


possesses  and  are  at  the  dispoi^  ^ 
of  the  staff.  One  hour  daily  ii 
devoted  to  learning  layouts.  Id ; 
tering.  etc.  Each  day  a  trip  ii  j 
made  through  the  building  to 
familiarize  the  trainee  with  vi- 
rious  departments  and  theii 
operation. 

Completing  several  weelu  of!| 
this  intensive  training,  a  list  off 
small  space  users  is  selected  anti 
assigned  to  each  girl.  For  serf 
eral  weeks  the  space  buyer  is| 
contacted  as  to  how  the  accounti 
is  being  handled  and  to  learn  il| 
the  service  is  satisfactory. 

Once  each  week.  Mrs.  RtM 
takes  the  department  to  lunch  it 
one  of  the  leading  hotels  and  i . 
local  merchant  is  invited  to 
speak.  Mrs.  Reid  believes  ^ 
girls  work  together  better  with 
girls  than  they  do  with  men. 


the  United  States,  we  must  ad  l 
mit,  is  often  colored,  but  I  Iwve 
never  seen  a  reputable  Ameriao 
newspaper  with  a  streaiw 
across  the  top  of  the  front  pa^ 
“Vote  Republican!  Vote  p 
Dewey!”  or  “Vote  Democr^ 
Vote  for  Roosevelt!”  Yet  * 
happened,  in  a  comparable  HR 
ting  in  England. 

It  was  time  Britain  had.,* 
election,  for  the  electoral  g 
cess,  including  registration,  *^ 
vassing,  organizing  and  ap 
paigning,  had  rusted  from  ^ 
cade  of  disuse.  On  the  og 
hand,  the  British  people  hadji* 
emerged  from  a  prolonged  M' 
perience  of  the  most  search^ 
emotions  which  man  can  Iw 
and  hence  could  not  be  expect 
to  react  with  fervor  to  polity 
discussions,  however  exalted  tw 
source.  . 

I  was  surprised  and  amu** 
to  find  both  Conservatives  ^ 
Liberals  pointing  to  the 
States  as  a  paradise  of 
terprise.  Britain  is  headed  ^ 
far  to  the  left  that  our  Mr.  ^ 
lace  would  almost  feel  at  e*** 
among  the  Tories. 
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By  Robert  Ployiair 

boston,  July  17 — Boston  Her¬ 
ald's  aoe  reporter,  Catherine 
Coyne,  back  from  14  months 
u  a  foreign  correspondent  in 
lurope.  shattered  all  precedent 
for  returning  newshawks  by 
Hinouncing,  "I'm  not  going  to 
write  a  book.” 

In  an  interview  with  Editor  & 
^■LisHER.  the  girl  with  the 
casual  smile  and  the  voice  of 
after  calm  declared  “America 
■Mils  good  to  me  now — after 
Germany. ” 

Her  managing  editor,  George 
Minot,  calls  Miss  Coyne  "my 
best  reporter,  barring  none," 
and  is  proud  of  her  record  of 
writing  a  daily  dispatch  with¬ 
out  once  failing  to  hie.  despite 
hay  fever  and  dysentery. 

Her  best  stories.  Miss  Coyne 
beiieves.  were  those  she  wrote 
while  with  the  82nd  Airborne 
Infantry  at  Nijmegen. 

"I  was  cut  off  by  the  Ger¬ 
mans  and  several  times  nearly 
killed,  and  I  suppose  that's  why 
I  like  those  stories — they  had 
excitement  and  color  and  im¬ 
pending  personal  tragedy  for  a 
background.”  she  said. 


She  got  into  Bastogne  the  day 
after  it  was  cut  off  and  for  a 
week  lived  "the  wildest  days  of 
my  life.” 

There  sjjie  met  another  New 
England  correspondent,  John 
O’Connell,  managing  editor  of 
the  Bangor  (Me.)  Daily  News, 
who  said  he  was  accredited  to 
"the  smallest  paper  represented 
here”  but  whom  Miss  Coyne 
prefers  to  call  "the  most  popular 
correspondent  over  there.” 

She  will  join  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
O'Connell  on  a  fishing  trip  in 
the  Maine  woods  before  resum¬ 
ing  work  at  the  Herald  Aug.  1. 

The  French  she  learned  at 
Boston  University  proved  more 
romantic  than  useful.  Miss 
Coyne  said.  When  she  and  a 
Parisian  taxi-driver  were  bump¬ 
ing  along  a  lonely  road  near 
the  front  and  miles  from  any 
post  headquarters  she  thought 
he  might  have  a  sandwich  and 
asked  tentatively,  "Avez-vous 
fain?” 

“My  pronunciation  was  so 
poor,”  she  said,  “he  thought  I 
asked  if  he  had  a  wife.  Luckily 
he  did.” 


Catherine  Coyne 

“The  biggest  handicap  foreign 
correspondents  labored  under 
was  an  ignorance  of  history,” 
Miss  Coyne  said.  "And  journal¬ 
ism  schools  should  stress  more 
history.  Literature  and  eco¬ 
nomics  are  all  right,  but  his¬ 
tory’s  more  important  than 
either  to  a  newspaper  woman. 
I  think.” 

She  has  been  with  the  Herald 
13  years  and  is  also  Boston  cor¬ 
respondent  for  Time  magazine. 
A  brother,  James,  is  a  free¬ 
lance  photographer. 


Nurse's  Letter 
Tells  oi  Morton 
Executioner 

Philadelphia,  July  16 — Ger¬ 
many’s  Maunthausen  Concen¬ 
tration  Camp  Commandant, 
Franz  Zeireiss,  who  ordered  the 
execution  of  Joseph  Morton, 
Associated  Press  correspondent, 
died  without  remorse  for  his 
crimes,  an  Army  nurse  in  Ger¬ 
many  has  written  relatives  here. 

Zeireiss  had  charge  of  all  con¬ 
centration  camps  in  the  Danube 
Valley  and  was  responsible  for 
4()0,()M  deaths.  Morton  was  exe¬ 
cuted  last  January  after  his 
capture  in  Slovakia  with  a  mili¬ 
tary  mission  of  17  Americans 
and  British  who  were  trying  to 
rescue  U.  S.  airmen  who  had 
been  shot  down  by  the  Nazis. 

In  a  letter  to  her  father,  W. 
Edgar  Kipp,  assistant  secretary 
of  the  Indemnity  Insurance  Co. 
of  North  America,  Lt.  Eleanor 
K.  Porter  said  she  saw  Zeireiss 
when  he  was  captured  by  Amer¬ 
ican  soldiers,  and  when  he  was 
asked  if  he  was  sorry  for  what 
he  had  done,  he  growled 
“Nein.” 

“Zeireiss  was  severely  wound¬ 
ed.”  she  wrote,  “but  they  kept 
him  alive  long  enough  to  get  a 
complete  confession  from  him. 
and  today  they  got  a  confession 
from  his  12-year-old  son.  His 
wife  hasn’t  been  found  yet.” 

Lieutenant  Porter  said  that 
Zeireiss.  his  wife  and  son  shot 
prisoners  for  fun  in  their  daily 
target  practice. 
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By  Proi  Roscoe  Ellard 

Graduat*  School  of  Jotiraalism,  Columbia  Uniyoraity.  N.  Y. 


Cartoonist-Writer 

UP  FRONT.  Text  and  pictures  by  Bill 
Mauldin.  New  York;  Henry  Holt.  & 
Co.  228  pp.  $3. 

WALTER  HARRISON,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Oklahoma 
City  Dail]/  Oklahoman,  first  in¬ 
troduced  Bill  Mauldin  to  news¬ 
paper  men  in  book  form.  Mr. 
Harrison,  as  lieutenant-colonel 
of  infantry  in  the  Oklahoma 
National  Guard,  became  chief 
Intelligence  Officer  of  the  45th 
Division.  The  45th  was  Private 
Mauldin's  first  outfit.  When 
Colonel  Harrison  god-fathered 
the  Division's  newspaper,  it  be¬ 
came  the  best  division  paper  in 
the  Army.  Mauldin,  staff  car¬ 
toonist,  l^came  the  GI's  favor¬ 
ite  biographer. 

Soldiers  like  to  laugh  at  them¬ 
selves,  and  at  their  officers, 
though  they  have  to  believe  in 
both  in  order  to  come  through. 
In  Colonel  Harrison,  the  paper 
was  certainly  dealing  with  a  G2 
who  knew  what  a  newspaper 
ought  to  contain.  And  the  Colo¬ 
nel  knew  that  this  particular 
paper  was  plenty  good,  includ¬ 
ing  the  grimly  funny  and  just 
as  grimly  revealing  cartoons 
that  Private  Mauldin,  a  talented 
kid  from  an  Arizona  ranch,  was 
turning  out. 

So  G2  encouraged  the  editor 
to  write  a  book  about  the  45's 
paper  and  to  illustrate  it  copi¬ 
ously  with  Mauldin's  drawings. 
Then  Harrison  got  his  own 
newspaper.  The  Daily  Okla-^ 
homan,  to  publish  the  book  and* 
distribute  it  widely.  For  it  was 
an  unerring  mirror  of  what  life 
for  the  doughfoot  really  is.  'Die 
book  show^  civilians  what  an 
ably  edited  and  brass-appre¬ 
ciated  paper  can  do  for  army 
morale. 

That  book,  “News  of  the 
45th,”  came  out  a  good  year 
before  “Up  Front”  and  was  a 
good  deal  like  it,  except  that 
the  text  in  the  first  was  not  by 
Mauldin.  The  Mauldin  text  is 
the  real  surprise  in  this  newest 
book  of  Mauldin  cartoons. 

Not  many  cartoonists  can 
write  as  well  as  they  draw. 
Mauldin  can.  If  there  weren't  a 
picture  in  it.  Mauldin's  book 
would  be  one  of  the  most  ac¬ 
curate  and  vivid  accounts  so  far 
of  how  soldiers  in  the  front 
areas  really  live  and  march  and 
think  and  get  along  with  each 
other. 

It  differs  from  Ernie  Pyle's 
human-interest  news  because 
scarcely  a  name  or  an  outfit  is 
mentioned  anywhere.  Nor  ( and 
God  bless  him  for  it)  is  Bill 
Mauldin  mentioned. 

He  writes  and  draws  about 
Joe  and  Willie,  who,  Mauldin 
writes,  “go  on  patrol  when 
patrols  are  called  for  and  they 
don't  shirk  hazards,  because 
they  don’t  want  to  let  their 
buddies  down.” 

Mauldin's  writing  is  as  good 
as  his  drawing  for  the  old.  old 
reason  which  every  newspaper 
editor  knows,  but  which  few 
auffiors  of  books  seem  able  to 
learn:  that  writing  is  almost 
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sure  to  be  good  if  you  really 
have  something  to  say,  and  that 
writing  is  certain  to  be  bad  if 
you  don’t,  no  matter  how  you 
line  your  words  up  on  parade 
or  whose  name  is  on  the  by¬ 
line. 

Men  back  from  the  present 
war  and  men  who  still,  deep 
down,  and  unforgettably,  re¬ 
member  the  same  essentials  of 
soldiering  from  the  last  war, 
will  pick  up  most  any  para¬ 
graph  of  this  23-year-old  sol¬ 
dier’s  book  and  know  instantly 
that  this  writer  knows  the  army, 
and  knows  how  to  put  his 
finger  on  the  serious  and  humor¬ 
ous  elementals  with  a  blessed 
economy  of  words.  That  he  is 
a  cartoonist  of  major  stature 
also  is  just  something  added. 
Take  this  apparent  trivia,  for 
instance: 

•'The  hurry-up-and-wait  sys¬ 
tem  which  prevails  in  every 
army  (doubletime  to  the  assem¬ 
bly  area  and  wait  two  hours 
for  the  trucks— drive  like  hell 
to  the  docks  and  wait  two  days 
for  the  ship — fall  out  at  4  in 
the  morning  to  stand  an  inspec¬ 
tion  that  doesn’t  come  off  till 
late  afternoon),  that’s  one  of 
the  things  that  make  war  tough. 

.  .  .  The  never-ending  monotony 
of  days  and  weeks  and  months 
and  years  of  bad  weather  and 
wet  clothes  and  no  mail — all 
this  sends  as  many  men  into  the 
psychopathic  ward  as  battle 
fatigue.” 

Mauldin  has  a  rare  gift  for 
putting  his  finger  on  the  crux 
of  a  human  situation  and  for 
both  drawing  and  telling  it 
without  clutter  of  unessentials. 

Much  American  cartooning 
since  1890  has  shown  what 
Lowell  called  too  many  thoughts 
and  too  little  thought.  It  is 
good  to  see  in  this  young  Bairns- 
father  of  the  present  war  a 
powerful  simplicity  and  depth 
of  idea.  Now  that  he’s  back 
from  the  war,  there  should  be  a 
place  of  stature  for  him  in 
peace-time  cartooning.  For  he 
can  re-deploy  his  discernment 
on  the  changed  terrain  and 
identical  human  ironies  of  men 
up  front  in  peace. 

Reporting  in  Pictures 

N.\KED  CITY  by  Wetuee.  New  York. 

Essential  Books.  24.3  pn.  $4. 

THIS  is  a  book  of  127  excel¬ 
lent  feature  photographs  with 
a  few  spot  news  shots  included. 
They  are  by  Weegee.  whom 
Earl  Wilson  of  the  New  York 
Post  calls  an  “O.  Henry  with  a 
camera.” 

They  are  pictures  of  the 
tragic,  the  unusual,  the  bizarre. 
There  are  no  moonlights  on  the 
Hudson,  no  cloud  vapors  around 
the  top  of  the  Empire  State 
Building.  But  there  are  Ethel 
Queen  of  the  Bowery  with  her 
whiskered  l>oy  friend,  a  picture 
series  of  Sinatra  swooning  them 
with  “Come  to  Me.  My  Melan¬ 
choly  Baby,”  and  there  are 
Wally  and  the  Duke  at  Madison 
Square  Garden. 

There  are  a  fashionable  so¬ 


DET  IN  ORDER 

Last  Feb.  3  Mrs.  Frank  Hewlett 
weighed  80  pounds  .  .  .  the  day 
her  husband.  U.P.  war  correspon¬ 
dent,  found  her  in  Sonto  Tomas 
internment  camp  near  Manila.  In 
New  York  this  week,  Hewlett  said 
his  wile  (pictured  with  him)  had 
gone  on  a  reducing  diet. 


ciety  funeral,  a  quantity  of  very 
gory  murders,  whole  families 
asleep  on  tenement  fire  escapes, 
love,  a  bit  unrestrained,  on  the 
sands  at  Coney  Island  and  a 
series  on  the  Harlem  riot. 

The  technical  excellence  of 
these  pictures,  their  composi¬ 
tion,  their  selection,  light,  and 
reproducibility  are  a  joy  to  the 
picture  editor  who  sorts  through 
hundreds  of  prints  for  a  good 
one  with  impact  and  a  story. 

The  news  picture  is  not  a  dec¬ 
oration,  nor  a  mere  illustration: 
it  is  photographic  reporting  of 
news.  Some  editors  believe  a 
news  shot  should  have  at  least 
two  of  three  editorial  qualities: 
significance  in  the  news  it  re¬ 
ports,  wide  interest  in  the  per¬ 
sons  or  (Ejects  it  contains,  and 
strong  portrayal  of  action.  For 
reproducibility,  it  should  have 
clarity  of  outline,  good  detail, 
and  sharp  contrast  in  tones. 

They  are  all  present  in  these 
pictures.  The  one  of  greatest 
dramatic  impact  shows  a  mother 
and  daughter  looking  hopelessly 
at  their  burning  tenement 
where  another  daughter  and  her 
baby  are  burning  to  death  in 
the  top  fioor. 

The  terrible  anguish  in  those 
faces,  shuttered  closeup,  will 
stay  in  the  memory  a  long  time. 
It  does  a  lot  of  reporting. 

■ 

Detroit  News  Exhibits 
Atrocity  Pictures 

Detroit,  Mich.,  July  16 — To 
demonstrate  the  type  of  enemy 
we  have  defeated,  the  Detroit 
News  has  been  showing  25 
blown-up  pictures  from  German 
atrocity  camps.  On  two  weeks’ 
display  in  the  Grand  Hall,  De¬ 
troit  Institute  of  Arts,  they  were 
viewed  by  75,000  persons,  in¬ 
cluding  seven  governors  en 
route  to  the  Mackinac  confer¬ 
ence. 

Beginning  with  Pontiac, 
where  the  exhibit  is  sponsored 
by  the  Pontiac  Press,  the  pic¬ 
tures  will  tour  the  state  and 
be  sponsored  by  other  Michigan 
newspapers  in  cooperation  with 
the  News. 


IDITOR  ft 


Gannett  Scores 
Government 
Job  Program 


In  a  Town  Hall  radio  debate 
July  12.  Frank  Gannett,  Roch¬ 
ester  publisher,  took  the  net* 
ative  side  of  the  question, 
“Should  Government  Be  Re¬ 
sponsible  for  Continuing  Full 
Elmployment?”  The  price  of 
full  employment  under  govern¬ 
ment  would  be  totalitarianism, 
he  asserted. 

“I  speak  to  you.”  said  Gan¬ 
nett.  "as  the  employer  of  some 
3,000  workers  who  have  steady, 
all-the-year  employment,  free 
life  insurance,  free  hospital  in¬ 
surance,  severance  pay,  retire¬ 
ment  allowance,  vacations  with 
pay,  high  wages  and  a  share  in 
the  profits  that  has  exceeded  t 
million  and  a  half  dollars,  more 
than  the  dividends  on  all  the 
common  stock.  Thus  I  yield  te 
no  one  in  my  real  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  men  who  work, 
but  I  am  opposed  to  this  pro- 

“Instead  of  listening  to  the 
glib  sloganeers  who  would  sell 
us  down  the  road  to  serfdom, 
why  not  stop  relying  on  gOT- 
ernment  for  our  living  or  om 
well-being  and  cling  to  the  I 
American  system  that  has  pro- 
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vided  more  of  everything  for  *  50,00(1 


more  people  than  ever  before 
in  all  the  world.” 


Ciano's  Diary  Stirs 
Italians  in  Rome 


Chicago,  July  16 — Word  wsi 
received  here  today  from  Leigh 
White,  Chicago  Daily  New 
Rome  correspondent,  that  Count 
Ciano’s  diary,  obtained  by  the 
Daily  News  with  excluaiTe 
world-wide  publishing  rights, 
has  caused  an  uproar  in  political 
circles  in  Rome. 

II  Tempo  is  publishing  the 
Ciano  diary,  consisting  of  30  in¬ 
stallments,  representing  a  digest 
of  the  500,()00-word  diary  kept 
by  Mussolini’s  son-in-law.  The 
diary,  with  its  sensational  reve¬ 
lations  of  Axis  diplomacy  froa 
Jan.  1,  1939,  until  Feb.  8,  1»«. 
with  a  final  entry  Dec.  3, 
shortly  before  Ciano’s  execution, 
has  resulted  in  a  counter-tolak 
from  Italian  politicians, 
ing  in  the  Giournale  di  Roae, 
according  to  White. 
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Collms  Named  Cupid  Speaks  Up 
Gen'l  Manager  In  Language  Row 

u  TP'  I—  T\ _ ■  ■■  Seattle,  July  18 — Languages 

IX"  1  in  A  CtinS  and  dialect  play  an  important 
part  in  this  story,  but  the  ac- 
Closing  three  years  of  over-  cent’s  on  love, 
seas  and  domestic  duty  as  a  it  started  when  a  Mississippi 
procurement  specialist  with  the  girl  with  a  southern  drawl 


le  Army  Advri 
uU  Forces,  Col. 
of  Kenneth  C  o  1  - 
m*  lins,  command* 
im,  ing  oflBcer  of  the 
Eutern  District, 
ur  Air  Technical 
me  ^rvice  C  o  m  - 
dy,  mand,  in  New 
re*  I  York,  has  been 
in-  I  released  by  the 
ire-  ;  War  Depart- 
ritt  '  ment  to  accept 
t  in  the  post  of  gen- 
1 1  ^  eral  manager  of  Collins 
ore  1  the  European 

edition  of  the  New  York  Herald 


wrote  in  a  campus  newspaper 
that  all  the  navy  Jap-language 
trainees  at  the  University  of 
Colorado  were  speaking  the  Nip 
tongue  with  a  Harvard  twist. 

That  was  in  1942,  and  many 
of  the  trainees  were  Harvard 
men.  But  the  Westerners  in 
the  group,  refuting  it  as  a  base 
slander,  sent  Walter  B.  Williams 
of  Seattle  to  talk  with  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  girl. 

The  other  day,  Lieut.  Williams 
said,  “I  do,”  the  girl  responded. 
“Ah  do,”  and  they  talked  the 
language  of  love.  Miss  Marie 


Tribune.  He  plans  to  assume  Wilson,  new  International  News 

his  new  duties  in  Paris  in  Au-  Seat 

pjjf  tie,  IS  the  bride. 

Tlie  European  edition,  it  was  - 

publishing  iq  the  general  manager.  In 
100,000  copies  daily  throughout  November,  1941,  he  Joined  the 
the  Continent,  the  bulk  of  read-  advertising  agency  of  Arthur 
ers  uc*p8  Ibe  metropolitan  Kudner,  Inc.,  as  vice-president 


areas  of  France  and  Army  cen- 


merchandising. 


ters.  ^Th®  New  ^ork  Post  re-  leaving  them  to  volunteer  for 
ported  this  week  that  circula-  Army  duty  in  1942. 


tion  of  the  Paris  Post  has  risen 

in  i942.  Colonel  Collins  was  Ottawa  Joumal  Co. 

commissioned  as  a  Major  and  3^113  33.000  Shores 
went  overseas  with  the  8th  Air  ww.www 

Force  to  England  as  a  procure-  ^ 

ment  officer.  By  August,  1943,  public  offering,  33,000  shares  of 
he  had  been  promoted  to  full  uo  Par  value  cominon  stock  of 


Colonel,  in  charge  of  procure-  Ihe  Journal  Publishing  Co.  were 
w**  ment  for  the  8th  Air  Force,  sold  at  $12.50  a  share,  the  Royal 
With  formation  of  the  9th  Air  Securities  Corp.,  Ltd.,  reports. 
'***  Force,  he  also  was  given  charge  offering,  it  was  said,  does 

of  procurement  of  all  materials  not  represent  new  financing. 

““  of  British  origin,  and  was  Th®  company’s  consolidated 
named  coordinator  of  reverse  net  profit  for  the  year  ended 
Ihti  lend-lease  in  England.  For  out-  D®®-  31,  1944,  was  given  as 
Itlw  standing  service  in  this  field  he  $77,571,  with  earned  surplus  at 
was  awarded  the  Legion  of  $509,998.  P.  D.  Ross  is  presi- 
the  Uerit  dent  of  the  company,  which 

After  two  years  of  service 
Colonel  Collins  re- 

tamed  to  this  country  in  Oc-  tawa  Farm  ^urnal.  ’^e  stock 
^  tober,  1944,  to  assume  command  it  was  the  mten- 

of  the  Eastern  District  of  the  oTC 

^  Air  Technical  Service  Com- 

IW  where  he  was  placed  in  ®®nts  a  share,  beginning  Oct.  15. 
^ge  of  all  AAF  procurement  “ 

in  the  11  northeastern  states  at  Colbv  GoGS  tO  WMC 

when  accelerated  pro-  Washington.  July  17— Merle 
toikl  Colby  has  been  appointed  direc- 

I  ^  nuwt  tor  o<t  information  for  the  War 

_ .1  the  Eastern  District  Manpower  Commission. 

roiched  a  new  high  in  produc- 


tbn  and  an  estimated  $4,800,000  " 

ia  annual  district  operating  ex- 
ptoses  was  saved.  O 

Colonel  Collins  served  in  O 

World  War  I  as  a  second  lieu- 
bnimt  in  the  Air  Service.  In  Matvavi 

civilian  life  he  is  a  recognized  iTiagazi 

«der  in  the  fields  of  merchan-  ^ 

■sing,  advertising  and  public 
■tlations,  having  published  Iona*  I 

lomerous  books  on  business  •sonc»  r 

■bjects  and  lectured  in  all  Xanainn 

PWts  of  the  United  States.  In  *  cnbion 
)•«  he  joined  R.  H.  Macy  and  ^  .  •• 

wOHMUiy,  New  York  depart-  a***!  an 

®ttt  store,  as  assistant  adver-  faaeU  ia 

manager.  By  1928  he  had 
^me  vice-president  and  pub-  Smsid  t* 

director  of  that  store.  In 
he  resigned  to  become  as-  nr  !■  C 

jwUt  to  the  president  of  Gim-  ff  ftflCi  a 

W  Brothers.  ms  Atmsms 

In  1930  he  left  to  join  the  PLAIflrl 

Stic  York  Times  as  assistant  i— 

($ITO R  ft  PUBLISHER  far  Jaly  21,  IMS 
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IN  A  RUSH  to  get  something  somewhere  fast?  Specify 
Air  Express.  More  planes  are  back  in  service  —  more  space 
available  these  days  for  all  kinds  of  important  traffic. 

YOUR  SHIPMENT  gets  special  pick-up  and  special 
delivery  in  maj'or  U.  S.  towns  and  cities  —  and  between 
airports  it  travels  at  a  speed  of  three  miles  a  minute. 

THArS  WHY  same-day  delivery  is  possible  in  many 
cases.  If  your  shipment  is  going  to  an  off-airline  point, 
rapid  air-rail  schedules  serve  23,000  such  points  in  the  U.  S. 
Direct  schedules  serve  scores  of  foreign  countries. 

COST?  When  you  consider 
the  importance  of  your  shipment 
in  terms  of  money  made  or  saved 
or  customers  served,  you  will 
find  that  Air  Express  “earns  its 
weight  in  gold.” 

WRITE  TODAY  for  interesting  “Map  of  Postwar 
Town”  picturing  advantages  of  Air  Express  to  community, 
business  and  industry.  Air  Express  Division,  Railway 
Express  Agency,  230  Park  Avenue,  New  York  17.  Or  ask 
for  it  at  any  Airline  or  Express  office. 


PItoiM  AIR  EXPRESS  DIVISION,  RAILWAY  EXPRESS  AOENCY 
Ra^mMiitiiic  ifc*  AIRLINES  of  tlio  UnHod  StotM 
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Strike  Ends  With  WLB 
Holding  Jurisdiction 


THE  STRIKE  of  New  York 
newspaper  handlers,  dead¬ 
locked  for  17  days  between  the 
union's  demand  for  a  completed 
contract  and  the  Publishers 
Association's  adherence  to  War 
Labor  Board  settlement,  ended 
abruptly  Tuesday  when  a  state¬ 
ment  of  Daily  Newspaper  Com¬ 
mission  policy  enabled  the 
Newq>aper  and  Mail  Deliverers 
Union  to  hope  for  independent 
arbitration  of  the  salient  issues. 

Jurisdiction  of  the  dispute 
remains  with  the  WLB.  as  the 
publishers  all  along  contended, 
but  independent  arbitrators  may 
be  called  in  (if  the  WLB  agrees 


ignore  WLB'i  interim  order  ex¬ 
tending  the  contract  with  its 
no-strike  clause  and  granting 


sues  to  private  arbitration,  the 
Board  will  interpose  no  objec¬ 
tions.  Or  if  they  mutually  agree 
to  arbitrate,  but  are  unable  to 
agree  on  an  arbitrator,  the 
Daily  Newspaper  Commission 
will  upon  petition  from  either 
party  undertake  to  name  one. 

"In  the  absence  of  my  mutual 
agreement  to  arbitrate  the  re¬ 
maining  issues  in  dispute,  in- 


retroactlvity.  Anticipating  pub-  eluding  the  3%  welfare  pay- 


lishers’  plans  to  move  the  July 
1  Sunday  edition  early,  the 
union  members  reported  “sick” 
Saturday  afternoon  and  eve¬ 
ning,  making  the  strike  effec¬ 
tive  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  old  contract. 

After  a  show-cause  hearing, 
back  to  work  orders  from  the 


ment  to  which  you  refer,  either 
party  may  petition  the  Commis¬ 
sion  to  refer  these  to  private  ar¬ 
bitration  and  the  Commission 
will  rule  on  such  petition.  .  . 

On  seeing  this  exchange  of 
telegrams  the  publishers  agreed 
that  the  workers,  if  they  re¬ 
turned  immediately,  might  re- 


WLB,  cancellation  by  WLB  of  turn  under  the  wages,  hours 


its  interim  order  and  finally  of 
the  whole  contract,  and  the  dis¬ 
charge.  in  threat  at  least,  of 
all  striking  deliverers,  the 


to  a  union  petition)  to  thrash  strike  seemed  ripe  for  serious 


out  issues  on  which  the  strikers 
foresaw  an  adverse  WLB  de¬ 
cision.  The  stokers  had  been 
urging  this  arbitration  since  it 
became  apparent  the  publish¬ 
ers  would  not  negotiate  further 
with  the  union  since  the  con¬ 
ciliator  certified  the  dispute  to 
the  Board. 

From  the  special  emergency 
meeting  called  Tuesday  to  hear 
this  WLB  “clarification,’’  the 
handlers,  who  had  come  out  of 
a  Sunday  meeting  grim  and 
angry,  poured  forth  with  smiles 
and  cheers.  Less  than  an  hour 
later  they  were  picking  up  the 
early  editions  of  the  afternoon 


violence.  Especially  at  the 
Daily  News,  focus  of  most  of 
the  strikers'  bitterness  and  of 
the  most  effective  over-the- 
counter  sales  In  quantity,  the 


and  working  conditions  existing 
at  the  time  the  dispute  arose. 

During  the  tieup  the  Herald 
Tribune  and  Times  gave  about 
two  columns  of  space  daily  to 
the  strike,  and  other  papers  in 
proportion  to  their  editorial 
space.  Stories  chiefly  quoted 
WLB  orders  and  moves,  tele¬ 
grams  to  the  WLB  from  the 


pickets  gather^  in  an  angry  publishers  or  the  union,  the  ra- 


knot  and  yelled: 

"Don’t  line  up  with  the  pub 
Ushers  against  us.  Don’t  buy 


dio  arguments  by  Edwin  S. 
Friendly,  vice  -  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Sun. 


papers  and  you’ll  get  us  out  of  and  Waldman,  details  of  fric- 


line  sooner.  You  scabs  are  tak 
ing  the  bread  out  of 
mouths.” 

Elswhere  the  picketing  and 
the  “Don’t  buy"  chanting  was  came  to 
matter-of-fact.  At  the  Journal-  plants. 
American  pickets  intervened 

cai  IV  cvgAbi\/ii9  v/g  uic  aggdiigyvrit  i_  «  •  a.  n  r'lClUFC^ 

papers.  Tha  5.600.000  purchaa-  "Jh  aua.omers 

to  their  newspapers.  The  driv¬ 


ers  who  had  either  gone  with¬ 
out  papers,  bought  PM  or  jour-  ..ewspapes.  x..e  upv- 

^  niantc  members  of  another  union. 


neyed  to  the  newspaper  plants 
to  obtain  copies  jammed  the 
street  stands  and  within  an 
hour  bought  all  available 
papers.  The  strike  continued 
without  explanation  against  Tri¬ 
angle  Publications’  three  racing 
sheets  until  Thursday  evening. 

The  Newspaper  Commission 
scheduled  a  special  hearing  at 


carrying  more  than  five  papers 
under  the  excess  baggage  sta¬ 
tute. 

At  the  News,  however,  the 
picket  line  grew  more  intense 
by  the  day  and  the  customer 
line  more  defensive,  while  po¬ 
lice  intervened  to  prevent  small 


10  a.m.  Sunday  on  three  interim  from  buying  papers  for  re 


questions:  vacations  with  pay, 
holidays  with  pay  ( time  and  a 
half)  and  retroativTty.  Both 
parties,  the  WLB  has  stated,  as 
Board  policy,  may  submit  any 
or  all  issues  to  private  arbitra¬ 
tion,  or  either  party  may  pe¬ 
tition  the  board  to  refer  remain¬ 
ing  issues  to  private  arbitration. 

Still  Up  to  WLB 

Approval  of  any  arbitrated 
decision  would  still  remain  with 
the  WLB. 

The  union  has  made  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  welfare  fund, 
based  on  publisher  contributions 
of  3%  of  their  payrolls,  the 
main  issue  for  arbitration.  The 
publishers  have  been  insisting 
that  the  union  should  open  its 
menvbership  and  provide  enough 
men  to  avoid  constant  heavy 
overtime  costs. 

The  settlement  of  the  strike 
came  after  a  three-cornered  ex¬ 
change  among  the  WLB,  pub¬ 
lishers  and  union’s  lawyer  nulli¬ 
fied  the  sanctions  im^sed 
against  the  union  by  the  WLB, 


sale  and  protected  adult  pur-  Journal  -  American,  were  de¬ 


chasers. 

Then,  before  sporadic  violence 
could  grow  serious,  Louis  Wald¬ 
man,  attorney  for  the  union, 
used  a  statement  by  the  pub¬ 
lishers  July  14  as  occasion  to 
request  of  Robert  K.  Burns, 
chairman  of  the  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Commission,  a  statement 
of  policy  on  arbitration. 

In  reply  Burns  said  the  union 
might  still  return  under  the 
old  contract  and  declared  in 
part: 

“On  the  question  of  private 
arbitration  between  the  Union 
and  Publishers  .  .  .  the  Board’s 
policy  is  that  once  work  is  re¬ 
sumed,  if  the  parties  mutually 
agree  to  submit  any  or  all  is- 


10  Cents  a  Copy 

Street  sale  prices  oi  Ns« 
York  newspapers,  during  the 
latter  days  oi  the  deliveren’ 
strike,  became  almost  stos- 
dardized  at  10  cents  a  copy. 
On  the  last  day,  hundreds  oi 
boys  roamed  the  business  dis, 
tricts  oiiering  the  morning  pc. 
pers  at  a  nickel  a  copy.  On* 
youth  said  he  had  "cleaned 
up"  about  $75  on  Sunday  by 
toting  papers  irom  the  plants 
in  the  city  to  homes  in  the 
suburbs.  “I  charged  25  cents 
a  copy,"  he  said,  “and  nertt 
got  a  squawk." 


D' 

U 


tion  between  strikers  and  cus- 
our  tomers’  lines,  and  late  in  the 
strike  more  and  more  talk  of 
the  long  lines  of  people  who 
buy  papers  at  the 


Pictures  showed  long  lines  of 
children  reading 


eomics  and  some  rather  dra¬ 
matic  moments  of  violence  near 

tris,  iiiciiiucia  ui  aiiuiiitri  uiiiuii,  ..  _ 

had  refused  to  take  passengers  Building. 


To  aid  the  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  in  handling  the  volume  of 
work,  partly  public  relations, 
during  the  strike.  George  Ken¬ 
ney,  night  city  editor  of  the  New 
York  Daily  News;  Hal  Fletcher, 
assistant  business  manager  of 
the  World-Telegram,  and  Paul 
Schoenstein,  city  editor  of  the 


Pressmen  Return 
In  Donnelley  Strike 

Chicago.  July  17 — Memb«n 
of  the  Donnelley  unit  of  the 
International  Printing  Pressmai 
and  Assistants  Union  voted  Uit 
night  to  return  to  work  at  tht 
Lakeside  Printing  Plant  of  R.  R 
Donnelly  &  Sons  Co.,  when 
they  went  on  strike  June  3  ova 
the  closed  shop  issue. 

The  pressmen  voted  to  returi 
to  their  jobs  today  after  u 
ultimatum  was  read  from  tlx 
union’s  president,  George  L 
Berry,  ordering  the  strikers  to 
resume  work.  The  pressma 
started  the  strike  orginally  and 
were  joined  by  typographer! 
engravers,  binders  and  other 
union  employes  in  the  plant. 

Printing  of  Life  and  Tim 
magazines  and  other  publiet- 
tions  was  delayed  during  tlx 
.strike,  with  work  stoppan 
spreading  to  other  printiof 
plants  here  and  in  other  cities 

With  return  of  the  pressmen, 
other  union  employes  on  strike 
returned  to  their  jobs. 
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tached  from  their  newspaper  du¬ 
ties. 

New  York  City  wastepaper 
collections  July  11  totaled  307 
tons,  about  100  tons  under  nor¬ 
mal,  a  drop  attributed  to  the 
strike. 

PM  got  the  jump  on  its  post¬ 
war  newspaper.  During  the  time 
it  was  the  only  general  daily 
newspaper  on  the  stands,  because 
it  is  not  an  association  member, 
it  carried  summaries  of  the 
news,  editorials  and  comics  of 
the  other  papers  and  enlarged 
its  sports  coverage.  Both  fea¬ 
tures  were  on  the  postwar  agen¬ 
da,  Editor  John  Lewis  said,  and 
they  will  be  retained. 


95  Newspapers  Send 
Fashion  Writers  to  N.  Y. 


Fashion  and  woman’s  page  edi¬ 
tors  of  95  U.  S.,  Canadian  and 
British  newspapers  arrived  in 
New  York  Monday  to  investigik 
the  city’s  fall  and  winter  faih' 
ions  for  their  readers  while  a^ 
tending  the  fifth  national  pre* 
week  sponsored  by  the  Ne* 
York  Dress  Institute. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  newe| 
print  shortage  continues  to  c«t 
space  allotted  to  fashions  to  > 
minimum,  most  of  the  editoa 
now  intent  on  developing  poft 
war  coverage  plans,  filed  a  dnill 
story  on  what  they  saw.  Pictui* 
sent  a  week  ago,  were  turned  B 
before  the  editor  reached  N.  ”■ 


YOUthiukU 


and  crossed  out  the  wholesale 
firing  threatened  by  the  pub- 
Ushers  if  the  men  were  not 
back  at  work  Monday. 

The  union  voted  to  go  on 
strike  one  minute  after  mid¬ 
night  July  1  when  the  existing 
contract  would  expire  and  to 
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Stan  McGovern's  Silly  Milly  in  the  New  York  Poet  lent  a  little  humor  to  the  strike  situation, 

IDITOR  A  PUBLISHIR  for  Jnly  21.  It* 
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Dailies  Get  Readers 
Up  to  Date  Quickly 


MAYOR  LAGUARDIA  can  re- 

lax.  The  newspapers  involved 
in  the  New  York  Newspaper  and 
Mail  Deliverers’  strike  have  re¬ 
captured  the  job  of  entertaining 
their  readers  with  the  funnies 
jnd  to  bring  them  up  to  date 
have  introduced  a  variety  of  de¬ 
vices. 

In  a  red  streamer,  the  New 
York  Journal  -  American  in¬ 
formed  its  readers,  it  would  pub- 
iiih  daily  two  extra  pages  of 
comics  until  the  lapse  caused  by 
the  two-and-a-half-week  strike 
should  be  filled.  Purchasers  of 
the  Saturday  and  Sunday  papers 
will  receive  a  bonus  in  the  shape 
of  extra  colored  comic  and 
magazine  sections  originally 
printed  for  July  14  and  15.  The 
Journal-American  sold  about 
75.0M  more  copies  than  usual  on 
the  afternoon  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  the  strike. 

Fan  Mail  Problem 

Lee  Mortimer  speculated,  not 
too  seriously,  in  his  Mirror 
Nightlife  column  on  whether  to 
reprint  his  abuse  of  Frank  Sina¬ 
tra  during  the  strike  in  order 
to  catch  up  on  his  threatening 
fan  mail.  The  Mirror,  which  is 
up  100.000  over  normal  circula¬ 
tion.  is  giving  readers  up  on  last 
Sunday’s  colored  comics  this 
Sunday,  and  will  include  eight 
half-page  continuity  comics  in¬ 
tend^  for  this  Sunday  in  the 
black  and  white  section.  An  il¬ 
lustrated  synopsis  of  develop¬ 
ments  during  the  strike-bound 
rontinuities  brought  readers  up 
to  date  Wednesday. 

The  Post,  which  suspended 
publication  for  17  days,  has  the 
hardest  job  to  renew  contact 
with  readers.  Bv  dates  and  un¬ 
der  the  heads.  War,  Washington. 
Foreign.  National  and  Local,  the 
Post  produced  a  summary  of 
news  events.  The  comics,  how¬ 
ever.  began  after  the  strike 
where  they  left  off  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  and  Managing  Editor  Paul 
I  Tierney  said  he  saw  no  imme¬ 
diate  necessity  to  bring  them  up 
to  the  current  releases.  Later 
summaries,  he  said,  can  do  that. 
Saturday’s  color  comic  section 
also  will  be  the  one  that  would 
have  appeared  July  7. 

Charge  ior  Back  Comics 

On  its  daily  comics  and  serial, 
the  News  is  combining  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  some  pretty  pennies  with 
|"^ing  readers  to  the  present, 
wer  the  counter  28-page  edi- 
toiu  of  the  comics  published 
owing  the  strike  are  being  sold 
w  a  nickel,  by  mail  for  a  dime, 
rae  serial  story,  that  part  of  it 
tw  occurred  during  the  strike, 
*«o  went  on  sale  Wednesday 
ooraing.  By  mid-afternoon 
^re  than  5,000  of  the  comic 
hwks  had  been  sold  and  be- 
j^n  500  and  1,000  of  the  serial 
**®ks.  Mail  subscribers  will 
g*t  the  July  2  to  July  7  newspa- 
but  for  the  rest  of  the 
•ike  period  will  receive  an  ex- 
J**k)n — Mail  bags  ran  out  on 

®e  seventh. 

Several  of  the  newspapers. 
|**Pecially  the  Herald  Tribune, 


Brooklyn  Eagle  and  Mirror  lo¬ 
cated  readers  in  the  sports  world. 
The  Herald  Tribune  published 
a  summary  by  A1  Laney  of  all 
sports,  but  the  Mirror  confined 
itself  to  baseball  results. 

The  most  thorough  catching- 
up  job  was  done  by  the  Herald 
Tribune.  Even  obituaries  and 
financial  and  business  news  had 
their  synopses.  More  than  two 
full-sized  pages  went  into  a  news 
summary.  Comics  Sunday  will 
be  the  normal  July  22  output. 
Readers  who  missed  any  of  their 
magazine  sections  during  the 
strike  because  those  sections 
could  not  be  transported  to  the 
Manhattan  plant  may  pick  them 
up  merely  by  requesting  them 
at  the  Herald  Tribune  office.  A 
similar  omission  of  magazine  sec¬ 
tions  at  the  Times  may  be  recti¬ 
fied  by  readers  who  were 
thoughtful  enough  to  retain  cou¬ 
pon  slips  from  the  papers  they 
purchased  during  the  strike. 

Only  David  Quirk  in  the  News 
thought  to  bring  fans  up  to  date 
on  the  theatre. 

■ 

Honolulu  Conference 

Lt.  Gen.  Robert  C.  Richardson. 
Jr.,  commander  of  Central  Pa¬ 
cific  Army  forces,  conferred  this 
week  in  Honolulu  with  Joseph 
M.  Patterson,  publisher  of  the 
New  York  Daily  News;  Peter  L. 
Jackson,  president  and  publisher 
of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal. 
and  John  O’Donnell,  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent  of  the  News. 
The  three  plan  to  visit  General 
MacArthur  later. 


The  return  oi  the  comics  as 
viewed  by  C.  D.  Botchellor  in  a 
New  York  Daily  News  cartoon. 

Bennett  Goes  Back 

Lowell  Bennett.  International 
News  Service-  war  correspond¬ 
ent  who  has  been  vacationing 
since  his  return  to  this  country 
in  June  after  14  months  impris¬ 
onment  by  the  Nazis,  sailed  for 
Europe  this  week  to  join  the 
INS  Paris  bureau.  He  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  his  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren. 

m 

Club  Buys  Outing  Site 

Spokane,  Wash..  July  17 — The 
Spokane  Press  Club  has  bought 
a  recreational  site  of  160  acres 
of  meadow  and  timber  land  in 
Montana’s  Swan  valley,  be¬ 
tween  Missoula  and  Kalispell. 


'Step  Right  Up,'  Times  Ad  Men  Call 


IF  YOU  had  gone  over  to  the 

paper’s  main  office  to  buy  your 
New  York  Times  last  week 
chances  are  that  the  man  who 
sold  you  your  copy  over  the 
counter  was  a  Times  advertis¬ 
ing  department  staffer. 

For  when  the  going  got  tough 
as  the  strike  moved  toward  the 
third  week  many  of  the  ad  force 
rolled  up  their  sleeves  to  pinch 
hit  as  paper  sales  men. 

“Yes.  we’ve  got  the  ad  men  all 
out  there,”  James  W.  Egan. 
Times  advertising  manager 
pointed  out.  “More  of  them 
each  day.  It’s  good  experience 
for  them.” 

From  behind  his  stack  of 
new.spapers  Arthur  X.  Hart,  auc¬ 
tion  advertising  manager,  ex¬ 
plained.  “The  circulation  de¬ 
partment  has  been  putting  in 
12  hour  shifts  for  so  long  that 
most  of  them  have  foot  truble. 
We  just  volunteered  to  come 
down  and  help  out  and  we’re 
having  a  lot  of  fun.” 

The  paper  buyers  increased 
in  numbers  and  Hart  went  into 
action.  He  still  managed  to  call 
out  over  his  shoulder,  “You 
know,  it’s  good  to  sell  something 
again.  We’ve  been  saying  ‘No. 
we  can’t  run  your  ad’  for  a  long 
time  and  down  here  we  can  just 
give  them  all  what  they’re  after.” 

One  afternoon  the  counter 
line-up  of  10  or  12  newshawks 


included  George  Wells.  Times 
advertising  censor,  and  James 
F.  Caskey  of  the  publications  de¬ 
partment.  who  had  been  at  it  off 
and  on  since  Sunday. 

“Perkinson  Warner,  veteran 
advertising  manager,  was  down 
this  morning.”  Mr.  Caskey  re¬ 
marked.  “So  were  Monroe 
Green,  department  store  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  and  C.  M.  Car- 
roll.  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager.” 

Book  Advertising  Manager 
Allan  Ullman  tried  his  sales 
technique  on  Sunday,  too.  it  was 
report^.  “The  book  review  sec¬ 
tion  wasn’t  included  in  the  paper 
— you  had  to  ask  for  it  separ¬ 
ately — and  Ullman  got  quite  a 
kick  out  of  the  number  who  put 
in  a  request  for  ‘his’  section.” 

Caskey,  who  had  stepped  back 
to  have  a  cigarette,  pointed  to 
the  fast  change-making  going 
on.  “Each  man  has  a  stack  of 
nickels,  dimes,  pennies  and  quar¬ 
ters.”  he  observed.  “It’s  really 
an  art — a  little  difficult  at  first.” 

A  woman  buyer — much  sur¬ 
prised — recognized  Mr.  Wells 
and  he  not  too  sorrowfully 
escaped  to  have  a  chat. 

“Within  the  last  few  days  most 
all  of  the  ad  men  have  come 
down.  The  women  offered  to, 
but  they  aren’t  allowed.”  Mr. 
Caskey  went  on.  No,  we  haven’t 
caught  Mr.  Egan  at  it  yet.” 


itlTOK  *  PUlilSHIR  «ar  Jaly  SI.  IMi 


Broadway  Feels 
Strike  Effects 
At  Box  Office 

This  summer,  the  Broadway 
theaters  had  a  new  excuse  for 
the  slow-down  at  the  box  office. 
Instead  of  blaming  the  weather, 
as  is  customary,  managers  point¬ 
ed  a  finger  at  the  newspaper 
delivery  tieup. 

The  newer  shows  suffered  the 
most  from  the  press  blackout; 
according  to  back  stage  com¬ 
ment.  Without  the  send  -  off 
from  the  drama  critics  and  the 
usual  press  agent  bally-hoo,  the 
newcomers  weren't  noticed  by 
the  public. 

In  front  of  the  Booth  Theater, 
where  the  new  show  "The  Wind 
Is  Ninety”  is  playing,  out-of- 
towners  stopped  to  ask  by¬ 
standers  if  the  play  had  re¬ 
ceived  good  reviews  from  the 
critics.  At  the  46th  St.  Theater, 
two  New  Yorkers  were  trying 
to  recall  if  “Dark  of  the  Moon” 
had  been  reviewed  before  the 
strike.  They  said,  “We  don't 
want  to  pay  a  price  for  any¬ 
thing  the  critics  may  have 
slammed.” 

Drama  editors  remarked  that 
press  agents  disappeared  into 
the  background,  with  “nary  an 
idea  or  a  release  plaguing  us 
for  days.” 

Along  movie  row.  managers 
were  practically  unanimous  in 
their  statements  that  the  strike 
had  no  affect  on  box  office 
“takes.”  Several  of  the  large 
theaters  reported  they  used  as 
much  radio  time  as  they  could 
buy.  None  of  them,  however, 
had  any  way  of  knowing  just 
how  much  radio  had  helped 
fill  the  theater.  One  manager 
said.  “Transients  don’t  listen  to 
the  radio — they  just  judge  what 
they  want  to  see  from  the  bill¬ 
boards  and  signs  we  have  up.” 

Further  uptown.  smaller 
theaters  reported  that  business 
was  about  the  same,  but  that 
they  were  getting  lots  more 
calls  from  customers  who  want¬ 
ed  information  about  what  was 
playing  at  the  theater. 

One  sufferer  from  the  strike 
was  Don  Juan  Quilligan.  This 
Hollywood  creation,  due  in  New 
York  last  Saturday,  was  held 
off  until  it  could  get  the  proper 
fanfare. 

PM,  the  only  newspaper  on 
the  stands,  worked  overtime, 
according  to  its  drama  critic, 
Seymour  Peck.  “We  tried  to 
cover  all  entertainment  in 
greater  detail  for  the  public,” 
he  said.  Additional  reviews 
and  a  complete  theater  calen¬ 
dar  were  run. 

The  Herald  Tribune  didn’t 
carry  any  amusement  advertis¬ 
ing  but  ran  a  column  called 
“At  The  Theaters,”  listing 
shows. 

■ 

We  Beg  Your  Pardon 

A  recent  item  in  Editor  & 
Publisher  referred  to  Commdr. 
Paul  C.  Smith  as  the  “former” 
general  manager  of  the  San 
Frarxcisco  ( Cal. )  Chronicle.  Mr. 
Smith  is  editor  and  general 
manager,  on  military  leave.  He 
returned  recently  from  Oki¬ 
nawa,  where  he  was  Navy  pub¬ 
lic  relations  officer. 
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Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTED 
tC«th  with  Order) 

I  time— .50  per  line 
4  timee— .40  per  line  per  intertlon 
HELP  WANTED  end 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
I  time— .?0  per  line 
2  timet — .80  per  line  per  insertion 
4  timet— .70  per  line  per  insertion 
Count  5  words,  one  line. 
FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON 
FOR  CURRENT  WEEK'S  ISSUE 


^  EX-SERVICE 

M«r  Old  Wem«B 

lief  here  the  »inbol  it  inserted  la 
their  Sitostion  Wanted  adrertieemeats 
H  desired.  Request  for  this  featore 
shonld  be  made  when  ordering  the  Ad- 
Tertieeaent. 


Newspaper  Brokers 

CAPABLE  HANDLINO,  buying,  sell¬ 
ing,  mergers,  dailies  or  weeklies,  any¬ 
where  in  U.  S.  No  leases  or  trades. 
Len  Feighner  Agency,  Nashville,  Mich. 
MAT  BROTHERS,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 

and  sold  without  publicity. _ 

CONFIDENTIAL  data  on  desirable 
newspaper  prop*'rtie8.  Inquire 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura.  Cal. 

#  #  WE  ABE  NOT  as  much  interested 
in  sales  as  in  satisfaction.  Arthur  W. 
."^types,  625  Market  St..  San  Francisco 
5.  Calif. 


Newspapers  For  Sale _ 

Newspaper  h  Magssine  Properties 
Bought.  Sold.  Appraised 
L.  PARKER  LIKELY  &  CO. 

250  Park  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N,  Y. 


_ Newspapers  Wanted _ 

DAILY  IN  WELL-LOCATED,  progres¬ 
sive  city  with  annual  gross  of  $200,000 
to  $400,000  by  responsible,  practical 
newspaper  men  with  adequate  flnances. 

Box  1676,  Editor  &  Publisher, _ 

ARMT  CAPTAIN,  37.  experienced 
new.spaperman.  wishes  to  buy  daily  or 
weekly  or  run  one  with  option  to  buy. 

Box  1713,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

CASH  for  good,  small  Southern  daily. 
Box  1712.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Mechanical  Equipment  Far  Sale 
STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT  —Ml) 
Mouarch  dross  smelter,  gas  fired, 
power  driven  agitator,  complete  with 
motor;  (1)  Hoe  coal  fired  dross  smelt¬ 
er;  (1)  gas  fired  dry  mat  conditioner, 
capacity  100  mats.  D.  F.  Shortell, 

Asbury  Park  (N.  J.)  Press. _ 

1  CLAYBOXIRN  Precision  Shaving  Ma¬ 
chine  complete  with  motor  and  con¬ 
trols. 

Western  Newspaper  Union 
1336  Cherry  8t..  Phila.  7,  Pa. 
OOSS  Ifi-PAtn  stereotype  press,  AO 
drive,  complete  set  stereotype  equip¬ 
ment.  Write  George  C.  Oxford,  Mar- 

tiiiei,  Calif. _ 

HOE-WESXL-BOYLE  BOTTTBB8 
Photo  Engraving  equipment.  Miles 
Machinery  Co..  Red  Bank.  N.  J. _ 

Mechanical  Eqnipamnt  Wanted 


WANTED 

Goss  press,  single  width  (two  pages 
wide),  18 \  inch  printing  diameter — 
21H  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box 

1042,  Editor  A  Puhlisher. _ 

OVWTBD  BOVTSB  for  newspaper 
prese  88  K'  ent  off  or  larger,  rant- 
craft  Representativea,  277  Broadway, 
New  York. 
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Mechanical  Equipment  Wanted 


WET  OB  DRY  BliKTRlX  rolling  ma¬ 
chine.  Describe  current  used.  Iron  top 
turtles  or  form  trucks.  Electrio  curved 
matrix  srorcher.  ^mall  stereotype  pot 
and  pump  with  oil  burners,  ^at 
stereot;^e  shaver.  State  prices  FOB 
truck  line  or  railroad  your  city.  Sun- 

News,  DeLand,  Fla. _ 

MODERN  SS-PAGE  PRESS.  Will 
purchase  now,  take  delivery  when  you 
make  new  installations  after  war. 
Also  want  pup  unit  and  pony-anto- 
plate.  All  must  be  in  good  condition. 
Give  age,  serial  number.  Box  1697, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

QUARTER  FOLDER,  wanted  Rotary 
or  Chopper  Knife  with  belt  delivery, 
for  Goss  press.  Wire  collect.  Western 
Newspaper  Union,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio. 


_ Bnsinett  Opportnnitins _ 

NEW  NON-OOMPETITIVE  Metropoli¬ 
tan  publication  of  impressive  possi¬ 
bilities  invites  Financial  participation 
on  ground  floor.  Box  1625,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Help  Wanted — Administrative 

EASTERN  NEWSPAPER  Association 
has  opportunity  for  male,  not  over  85 
years,  with  some  newspaper  back¬ 
ground  and  public  relations  experi¬ 
ence  and  preferably  with  legal  educa¬ 
tion.  To  act  as  assistant  to  present 
Manager.  Position  affords  opportunity 
to  acquire  knowledge,  of  newspaper  la¬ 
bor  relations.  Complete  information, 
with  references  and  photo,  must  ac¬ 
company  first  reply.  Address  Box 
1581,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


IF  YOU  ABE  under  35,  have  account¬ 
ing  experience,  and  will  be  available 
by  Sept.  1st,  we  will  train  yon  for  the 
position  as  comptroller  for  two  daily 
newspapers  in  Southwest.  Starting 
salary  commensurate  with  experience 
and  ability.  Give  full  details  in  first 
letter,  including  age,  experience  and 
reference  who  may  be  contacted.  Box 
1479.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


exceptional  opportunity  for 
man  or  woman  experienced  in  Pub¬ 
lishing  field  to  participate  in  new  non¬ 
competitive  Metropolitan  New  York 
publication  as  Advertising  executive 
or  Managing  Editor  with  or  without 
investment.  Box  1624,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


_ Help  Wanted — Advertising 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 

For  one  of  New  Jersey’s  top  dailies. 
Attractive  salary  and  opportunity  for 
man  with  general  sales  experience: 
capable  of  handling  own  layouts  and 
copy.  To  save  time  please  state  fully 
your  qualifications  in  your  application 
to  Box  1667.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN, 

writer,  layout.  Growing  newspaper  in 
.'4outh  has  fine  opportunity  for  man  or 
woman  who  can  sell,  service  accounts. 
Good  salary,  permanent,  bonuses.  Box 
1695.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SOLICITOR  wanted. 
Good  reasonable  living  conditions,  col- 
leg  city.  Write,  give  references,  lay¬ 
outs,  photo,  salary  required,  etc.  Will 
pay  according  to  ability.  C.  R.  Bel- 
latti.  Publisher.  Daily  News-Press. 
•Stillwater,  Okla. 


ADVERTISINO  man  wanted  who 
knows  how  to  lay  out,  sell,  etc.  Penn¬ 
sylvania  daily  in  town  of  10,000  popu¬ 
lation.  Circulation  6,000.  Pay  $40  to 
$45  weekly.  Permanent  to  producer. 
Send  Photo,  references,  qualifications, 
ete.,  to  Box  1643,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAOEE^Experi- 
eneed  small  eity  saleaman  to  head  up 
department  in  Middle  West.  Give  full 
details  of  experience  and  references 
first  letter.  Write  Box  1580,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


DISPLAY  advertising  salesman.  Per¬ 
manent  position  on  the  leading  news¬ 
paper  in  the  two  Carolinat.  Excellent 
present  and  postwar  poMibilities. 
Good  salary;  pleasant  working  condi¬ 
tions.  The  Charlotte  Observer,  Char¬ 
lotte,  N.  C. 


Help  Wanted— AiyertfaME 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  wanted 
for  Clarksburg  Publishing  ComMny, 
publisher  of  Daily  Exponent  and  Daily 
Telegram  and  Sunday  Edition.  Com¬ 
bines  daily  circulation  40,000,  popu¬ 
lation  30,000,  out  of  war  lone.  Give 
age,  height,  weight  and  three  refer¬ 
ences  in  first  letter.  Cecil  B.  High¬ 
land.  President.  Clarksburg  Publishing 
Co.,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 


NEW  YORK  SUBURBAN  daily  of 

36,000  ABC  circulation  has  immedi¬ 
ate  openings  for  two  display  solicitors. 
Good  salary  to  start.  State  experience 
and  personal  characteristics  in  letter 
n-questing  interview.  Must  have  car. 
Box  1685,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  advertising  salesman 
wanted  (man  or  woman)  for  daily 
new-spaper.  City  of  50,000.  Must  be 
agreeable,  aggressive  and  able  to  make 
layouts,  write  copy  and  sell.  Write 
Russell  E.  Murdock.  The  Herald,  An¬ 
derson,  Indiana. 


PROGRESSIVE  AFTERNOON  daily 
in  central  New  York  has  vacancy  for 
an  experienced  advertising  solicitor 
(male  or  female).  Highly  competitive 
situation.  Give  complete  information 
in  first  letter,  and  state  definitely 
salary  expected  to  start.  Enclose  snap¬ 
shot  photo.  Box  1629,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


FBOGBESSrVE  Northern  California 
daily  in  city  of  25.000  oflfers  splendid 
opportunity  to  experienced  ad  man  to 
occupy  permanent,  key  position  on 
staff.  One  of  California’s  most  beau¬ 
tiful  sections.  Good  salary  plus  gen¬ 
erous  bonus.  Must  be  under  3.5. 
Write  Box  1698.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WESTERN  NEBRASKA  Daily  has  op¬ 
ening  for  advertising  salesman.  Gen¬ 
eral  selling  experience,  layout  knowl¬ 
edge  desirable.  Permanent.  Town  of 
13.000.  Circulation  10,700.  Write 
stating  experience,  .salary  desired;  en¬ 
close  snapshot.  Advertising  Manager. 
Star-Herald,  .‘tcottsbluff.  Nehr. 


WE'RE  STILL  LOOKING  for  the 
ad  man  we  want.  He’ll  fill  a  No.  2 
spot  in  one  of  our  2  daily  newspapers, 
6.000  and  2.300,  with  possibility  of 
Mgr.  Soon.  Healthful  desert  climates 
in  rich  Imperial  Valley.  $45  with  $5 
added  for  car.  Post-Press,  El  Centro. 
California. 


Help  Wanted — Circulation 

CIRCULATION  -  PROMOTION  man¬ 
ager,  hard  worker,  good  personality, 
experienced:  one  who  can  maintain 
efficient  circulation  department,  in¬ 
crease  subscriptions,  sell  the  paper’s 
services  to  subscribers  as  well  ns  ad- 
vertiser.s.  $300  a  month.  Must  pay 
own  transportation  but  after  year  of 
service  $100  travel  compensation  will 
be  paid.  Submit  complete  informa¬ 
tion,  references,  photograph  with  first 
letter  to  Boh  Atwood.  Anchorage  Daily 
Times.  Anchorage,  Alaska. 


cmOULATION  MANAGER  wanted. 
City  and  suburban;  also  two  district 
managers,  if  making  less  than  $100 
weekly,  get  in  touch  with  us.  Give 
references.  Box  1650,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EXPERIENCED  man  to  take  over  en¬ 
tire  Advertising  and  Circulation  man¬ 
agement  of  two  large  New  Jersey 
weeklies.  Clear  field  for  growth  in 
prosperous  area  with  no  reconversion 
problems.  Box  1522,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Help  Wanted — Art 


ARTIST  WANTED  for  retouching  and 
general  work.  This  is  a  permanent 
job.  Managing  Editor,  Detroit  Free 
Press,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Help  Wanted — Editorial 


AMUBBICENT  IndnatsT  trade  papai 
wants  repartara  with  Indaar  or  ant- 
door  ahow  Ms  asparianaa;  also  need 
men  vrlth  retail  and  inks  box  raaard 
knowledge.  Box  771,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
liaher. 


tOITOi  it 


Help  Wanted — Editorial 


ASSISTANT  PUBLISHER 
Part  interest  will  be  granted  to  EN. 
’TOR  or  ad  man.  under  4U,  capshU  g 
managing  world-circulated,  56-60 
"ag”  magaxiue  and  assist  editii( 
new.  South-wide  consumer  puMin. 
tion.  Good  salary  and  sukstsalhi 
partnership  interest  (optional),  if  yn 
can  grow  with  this  expanding,  7-yin. 
old  Texas  firm.  State  qualificstina. 
education,  all  positions  and  sslaihi 
past  6  to  10  years;  also  health  M. 
ciencies,  if  any.  Enclose  snafskn. 
Box  1690,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


OITT  EDITOB  wanted  for  nea 


in  Middle  West.  Write  Box  1551^ 
tor  A  Publisher.  _ 


OOFTBEASSB  WANni 

For  One  of  Leading 
METROPOLITAN  DAHIBI  fli 
MZDDU  WEST,  GOOD  ■aT.awy 
Box  1017,  Editor  A  Pnblisksr 


COPY  desk  man  and  two  msa  le 
porters  wanted;  two  or  more  yarn’ 
experience.  The  Post- Standard,  Syn- 
ense,  N.  Y. _ 


DESK  MAN  and  reporter  for  Obi 
city  of  45,000  population.  Writs  ip. 
experience,  references,  address  Ba 
1720,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOB  FOR  GROUP  of  eomici  isi|. 
azines  published  in  New  York  Citf 
Excellent  present  and  post-war  oppa- 
tiinity  for  thoroughly  experienced  pa 
son.  Write  giving  complete  detsh 
background,  salary  desired,  etc.  (Oii 
staff  knows  of  this  advertisement,  il 
replies  w-ill  be  treated  confldentiilly.) 
Box  1680,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER  for  independa: 
Republican  evening  newspaper  in  Sin 
York  state.  Seek  sound  and  proim- 
sive  ideas  for  community  of  SO.OM 
Submit  samples  of  work,  refereiai 
photo,  if  possible,  and  full  perwu. 
information.  Permanent  poiitM 
Box  1683,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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EDITOB  WANTED  for  aftonm 

newspaper  in  town  of  75,000  in  lU 
die  West.  A  good  job  and  permaamt 
for  the  right  man.  Give  all  pattki- 
lars  in  first  letter.  Address  Box  ISM 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  DEPT.,  all  around 
to  read  copy,  understudy  telefnid 
editor,  do  some  news  and  festm| 
writing.  New  York  State  aftem 
daily.  Box  1628,  Editor  A  Pablnkei 


EXPERIENCED  newsman  for  letdiii 
afternoon  western  New  York  difll 
newspaper.  Circulation  13,000.  Pg 
manent  and  responsible  position  DM 
for  a  man  of  mature  judgment.  DH 
sirable  living  accommodstions  tviilf 
able  in  the  central  part  of  a  msdinj 
sized  pleasant,  expanding  city. 
fall  particulars  (confidential)  ia  ini 
letter  to  Box  1611,  Editor  A  PabliAcf 


JOURNALIST  to  assist  editor  of  Ir 
dustrial  Magazine,  reporting.  editiM 
make-up  essential.  Box  1705,  EdiW 
A  Publisher. 
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PICTURE  DESK  ASSISTAMT 

Experience  in  picture  editing  or 
porter  nr  copy  reader.  Desk  htodkf 
all  editoial  picture.^,  including 
Write  Picture  Editor,  Milwaukee 
nal,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


WOHAI 
vinted 
fkeial 
fork  C; 
Address 
loo  Ave 


PACIFIO  NORTHWEST  daily  »J| 
have  openings  by  Sept.  1  for  flffi] 
Editor  and  two  general  repoffi^ 
Prefer  experienced  men  seekiaf  W 
manent  position  with  opportnnityj 
advancement.  Non-war  boom 
community  of  17,000,  mild 
climate.  Give  full  details  expsri**| 
requirements  and  send  photo  to 
1528,  Editor  A  Publiiher. 


H 


ADVER' 

■oke.up 

prodneti 

Kune  Lii 
Uiter  j 


REPORTER  for  live-wire 
daily  in  livable  EmI  ..Tow 


OOKPO! 

askt-ip 

2?  01 
Wsania, 


Fine  post-war  opportunity  for 
worker.  Wide  exporieneo  “ooo_ 
willingnesi  to  loam  lot  Write 
tails  first  letter  to  Mansgiag 
Daily  Sentinel,  Nacogdochoi,  Tssl^ 


UBOTT 
•Arm  001 
••tollent 


Aaude 


IBPOBTEB  wanted  exporioa^ 
in  ezporioneod  Copy  Reader  Wja 
roetem  dally  of  more  tkoa  IIJ 
lireulation.  State  age,  osyoA^S 
'amily  condltiona  and  salary 
n  firat  letter.  Bex  1588,  MIW 
Publiaher. 
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Help  W — EJitorUI _ 

BEPOETER.  We  h«ve  permenent  posi- 
for  reporter,  either  young  womuii 
or  discharged  veteran,  who  feels  able 
to  handle  leased  wire  news  and  become 
isws  editor  if  given  an  opportunity 
ond  some  additional  training  in  12,000 
Doiiulstion  Cumberland  Mountain  city, 
Suite  experience  in  detail,  references, 
lalsry  required,  enclose  photo.  Daily 

Vuft,  Middlesboro,  Ky. _ 

»pi>ORTEB  for  general  assignment  by 
■idwest  evening  daily.  Permanent. 
0^  city  progressive  paper;  excellent 
oooortunity;  prefer  young  man.  Give 
till  details  including  salary  require- 
nsntt  in  first  letter.  Box  1706,  Edi- 

Mr  i  Publisher, _ 

— Position  open  for  live 
wire  man  on  progressive  afternoon 
daily  in  thriving  40,000  community. 
Fire-day  week.  State  age,  experience, 
isisry  desired  in  first  letter.  J.  ». 
Remsly,  Editor,  Bulletin,  Endicott. 

X.  Y.  _ 

KUPnETER — Y ou n g.  aggressive  man 
for  City  Hall,  Courthouse,  special  as- 
lipimenti  and  assistant  to  Sports  Edi¬ 
tor  in  basketball  and  football  seasons 
by  due  of  Iowa’s  best  dailies.  Box 

1635,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

UCH.  INLAND  irrigated  ares,  desert 
climate  ideal  for  many  respiratory  ills, 
offors  ideal  situation  for  combination 
roporter-desk  man  with  nose  for  news 
ind  ability  to  write.  Recent  purchase 
only  other  daily  in  prosperous  Im¬ 
perial  Valley  necessitates  personnel 
ihifting.  Not  interested  in  temporary 
itop-gap.  Salary  right  for  right  man. 
Send  full  details  first  letter.  Post- 

tnu,  El  Centro,  Calif. _ 

IPOBTS  EDITOR-reporter  for  aggres- 
ilvo  daily  in  city  of  10.000.  Good  op¬ 
portunity  on  one  of  Ohio’s  best  small 
city  dailies.  ’The  Daily  Reporter. 
Dover,  Ohio. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  —  Newspaper  in 
Southern  town  of  30,000  has  opening 
for  Sports  Editor.  If  interested  write, 
1638,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TZIEORAPH  EDITOR  also  experi¬ 
enced  reporter  wanted  by  afternoon 
diily  40,000  circulation  in  expanding 
Midwest  industrial  area;  jobs  with  fut¬ 
ure  for  men  with  originality  and  ener- 
ty;  best  of  working  conditions  and 
piy;  give  full  details,  experience,  re- 
onirements.  Box  1662,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

TELEGRAPH  EDITOR,  afternoon 
Tctis  naiier:  six  day;  46  hours:  $60. 
Write  for  particulars  Box  1692.  Editor 
t  Pnblisher. 

TEXTILE  NEWSPAPER  seeks  ex¬ 
perienced  Washington  correspondent: 
ilio  Philadelphia  man  to  cover  yarn 
msrket.  other  textile  news:  and  New 
Turk  news  representative;  prefer  men 
tlresdy  employed  who  can  handle  this 
non-fonllicting  work:  substantial  gnsr- 
•ntee  to  right  parties.  Write  in  full, 
riving  present  employment,  references. 
Aft  promptly.  Box  1700.  Editor  & 
Pnblisher. 

WOMAN  NEWS  and  Feature  Writer 
winted  to  join  Public  Relations  staff 
Sucial  Welfare  organization.  New 
lufk  City.  Minimum  salary  $3,000. 


H«lp  Wumtati — Muclwfical _ 

NEED  MAKE-UP  MAN,  ad  composi¬ 
tor  and  operator.  Thoroughly  modern 
plant,  leading  daily  newspaper  in 
south  central  Idaho.  Ideal  place  to 
live,  good  scale  and  working  condi- 
tions.  Times-Newg,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho. 
OPERATOR-FLOOBMAH  or  straight 
operator  for  clean,  well-quipped  daily 
in  southeastern  California.  Healthful, 
desert  climate.  Everything  air-con¬ 
ditioned.  Union.  King,  Brawlery 

News,  Brawley,  California. _ 

PHOTOENOBAVIMO 
All  ’round  man  to  operate  good  l-man 
outfit  and  help  with  photography.  Op¬ 
portunity  to  also  apply  and  develop 
artistic  talent.  Permanent  job  in 
plesiant  town.  Beckley  Newspapers, 

Beckley,  W,  Va. _ 

PHOTO-ENOBAVEB  wanted  for  daily 
newspaper.  Co-operative  arrangement 
on  commercial  work;  posiibilities  $100 
week  or  more.  Box  1640,  Editor  ft 

Publisher. _ 

raOTOBHOBAVER  etcher.  Union 
scale  $81  for  37  H  hours,  write  or 
phone,  Sturges  (Newark,  N.  J.)  Star- 
Ledger. 

PROOF-READEB— Man  or  woman, 
permanent,  good  pay  and  opportunity 
for  increased  earnings  if  yon  do  some 
special  writing.  Box  1693,  Editor  & 
Pnblisher. 

POSITION  OPEN  for  experienced  en¬ 
graver  in  small  town  plant.  New 
equipment.  Permanent  job.  Write 
Traverse  City  Record-Eagle.  Traverse 
f'itv.  Michigan. 

Help  Wanted — Public  Rdations 

A  MIDWEST  industrial  corporation 
has  opening  for  a  top-notch  Public 
Relations,  publicity  man  to  act  .vs  as¬ 
sistant  to  chief.  Must  he  versatile 
writer  with  newspaper  background, 
good  personality,  and  ability  to  work 
without  creating  friction.  Send  full 
information,  unretouched  photograph  if 
possible,  salary  requirements,  draft 
and  family  status,  etc.,  first  letter. 

Box  1668,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

OPPORTUNITY  for  young  man  with 
writing  ability,  creative  ideas  in  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  department  large  agency. 
Tell  us  about  jour  education,  experi¬ 
ence.  salary  requirements.  Enclose  a 
photo.  Confidential.  Box  1678.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Help  Wanted — Salesmen _ 

DUE  TO  RECENT  death  of  one  of  our 
salesmen  we  have  attractive  opening 
on  local  staff  for  capable  salesman 
and  copj-writer.  Permanent  position 
w-ith  splendid  future  in  congenial  at¬ 
mosphere.  Write  or  wire  Franklin 
Katterjohn.  Advertising  Director,  Cou- 
ier  Sc  Press,  Evansville,  Indiana. 
PERMANENT  POSITION  with  future 
for  alert  commercial  printing  sales¬ 
man.  Write  The  Bismarck  Tribune, 
Bismarck,  N.  Dak. 

Help  Wanted — Photographers 


jwisi  welfare  organization,  Mew  NEWSPAPER  photographer,  experi- 
ijj  ^Ittiimum  salary  $3,000.  paced  in  re-touching  and  doing  some 

Mdress  Personnel  Office.  600  Lexing-  ^rt  work.  Good  pay.  split  on  com- 
Avenue,  22.  New  ^ork.  merciiil  work.  Box  1696.  Editor  & 

-  Publisher. 

Help  Wanted — Mechanical  —  ^  — - _ -  -  -  - 

advertising  COMPOSITOR.  Also  Literary  Agency  Service 

■ske-up  man.  Plenty  overtime  and  d  i  k-  »-  r.i 

prodnetion  bonus.  Prefer  men  with  ARTICLES  Books,  Fiction  Plays. 


Fiction,  Plays, 


J«ic  Linotype  experience.  Box  1694, 

Adder  &  Publisher. 

-  .  .  .  N.  I, 

•WPOSINO  boom:  foreman  with 

■jbe-ap  ability  for  afternoon  daily:  .,  nr.j  aj--*.: 

gw  or  phone.  Cape  Cod  Timea,  Sitnahons  Wanted — AdmiButrafave 

^nli.  Mass. _  ACCOUNTANT  and  office  manager. 

20TTPB  OPERATOR  wanted  for  Jounf.  ««P»»>le  and  reliable.  Thorongh 
•ftnuoen  daily.  Three  mechinea.  in  knowledge  of  ell  newepaper  depart- 
wwllent  shape.  Good  meehinitt.  Good  S‘««>ng  nnlnry  aeconda^  to 

and  living  eonditiona.  Daily  In- 
fwandent.  Kennapolia,  N.  O.  Editor  ft  Pnbliaher. 

JBOHANICAL  superintendent  Aj_->:.:— ~ 

^snted.  Afternoon  daily  in  Florida  Sitnniwna  Wanted  Adverhaing 
*f  over  125,000  population.  Young  ADVERTISING  manager  deairea 
y  Jiitk  qualities  of  leadership  and  broader  field  to  expand  talent.  Ten 
fWaejsetien  ability.  Pleaie  state  years’  experience.  Prefer  city  15,000 
•wjiwtiens  and  age»  Address  Box  to  75,000  population.  Box  1669,  Edi- 
"97.  Editor  ft  Pnbliaher.  for  ft  Publisher. 
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future  advancement.  Write  Box  1505, 
Editor  ft  Pnblisher. 


Sitnationa  Wtadad — Adrertiaiag 

CIJkSSIFlBD  MANAGER  —  Twenty 
years  good  all  around  elataifled  adver¬ 
tising  experience,  available  for  com¬ 
plete  management  including  collections, 
credits  end  record-keeping,  training, 
developing  new  business;  can  bring 
accountant-credit  manager  of  long  ex¬ 
perience  also  at  leait  one  ace  high 
advertising  salesman.  Prefer  problem 
department  or  town  where  cleasified 
can  stand  imrmanent  development,  or 
where  poblishar  wants  to  know  his 
exact  classified  pnoflt  end  to  step  it  up, 
or  where  there  is  need  for  creation  of 
good  department  organisation  and  aya- 
tem.  Consider  cities  of  50,000  np  to 
any  popnletion,  or  newspaper  chain 
wishing  to  apply  good  classified  man¬ 
agement  to  two  or  more  smaller  pa¬ 
pers.  Compensation  on  percentage  of 
groia  bnaineif  ageintt  which  coat  of 
operation  inelnding  bad  debts  it 
charged — plan  hat  snceessfully  worked 
for  ten  yeare.  Ample  character,  abil¬ 
ity  and  financial  reference.  Box  1497, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

ABLE  advertising  salesman  desires 
permanent  connection.  40,000  to  80.- 
OUO  population.  Good  layout  and 
copy.  Believer  in  “Service.”  Trial 
period  acceptable.  Box  1708,  Editor 

ft  Pnblisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  Manager  with  present 
employer  20  years  as  salesman  and 
dept.  head.  Proven  producer,  hard 
hitter,  adaptable.  Capable  of  han¬ 
dling  men.  Best  of  references.  Box 

1717,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

LONG  NEWSPAPER  advertising  exp. 
sales,  layouts,  copy,  promotionals. 
Met.  and  small  papers.  Single;  53; 
well  educated;  abstainer;  art  hobby; 
now  employed.  Box  1627,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

SEEKING  PERMANENT  position  as 
advertising  manager-salesman.  46. 
well  qu.-ilified.  Excellent  record  with 
metropolitan  and  small  city  daily  news¬ 
papers.  Experienced,  major  accounts, 
layouts,  copywriting,  agencies,  media 
records,  etc.  College  background. 
Write  Box  1689.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


_ Situations — Circulation _ 

CIRCULATION  EXECUTIVE  with 
solid  background  of  experience  as  city, 
country  and  promotion  manager,  now 
city  manager  100,000  paper — seeks 
job  as  Circulation  director.  A  valuable 
man  for  any  publisher  who  wishes  to 
exploit  every  opportunity  for  circula¬ 
tion  and  revenue.  Write  Box  1562, 

Editor  ft  Pnbliaher. _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  —  Twenty 
years  experience  in  all  phases  of  de¬ 
partment  with  excellent  record  of 
Prodnetion  and  Organization,  now  em¬ 
ployed,  desires  change  to  larger  field. 
Prefer  South  or  West  but  go  any¬ 
where  for  desirable  location.  Box 
1586,  Editor  ft  Pnblisher. 

POST-WAR  PLANNING  and  execution 
by  top  flight  Oirsnlstion  maqsger. 
Will  eliminate  miatakei.  watte  and 
gneesing.  Complete  brief  furnished  by 
sound,  experienced,  ambitions  eirenla- 
tion  executive.  Ail  proposals  must  be 
above  average.  Box  1563,  Editor  ft 
Pnblisher. 


Situations  Wanted — Editorial 
A-1  COPYBEADER  44,  married.  25 
years  experience  big  dailies.  $60 
minimum,  plus  overtime.  Best  refer¬ 
ences,  permanent,  now  employed.  Box 
1687,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

COPYBEADER,  32,  small,  large,  daily 
experience,  wants  permanent  job  in 
California.  Box  1674,  Editor  ft  Pnb¬ 
lisher. 

OOPYREADER,  39,  18  years'  experi¬ 
ence,  reliable,  draft  exempt;  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  1598,  Editor  ft  Publiaher. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER  wants  post, 
specializing  in  Pacific  Affairs.  Avia¬ 
tion.  Record  of  accomplishment.  Box 
1670,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  Newspaperman,  10 
years  desk  and  street,  familiar  all 
beats,  capable  take  charge  city  staff 
or  M.E.  Now  employed  paper  40,000 
circulation.  Married,  college.  Avail¬ 
able  Sept.  15.  Box  1671,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


Sitaatioae  W anted — Editorial 

MAN  ON  OOPYDESK  N.  Y.  Oity 
paper  wants  editorial  job  readily  ac¬ 
cessible  to  cottage  home  in  open  coun¬ 
try  where  there’s  no  crowding.  South 
or  S.W.  preferred  but  not  essential. 
Top  notch  man,  about  50,  thoroughly 
experienced  editing,  writing,  capable 
taking  any  job.  Realizes  contem¬ 
plated  change  probably  means  more 
work  at  less  money.  If  yon  don’t 
want  a  high  class  man  don’t  bother 
him.  Box  1538,  Editor  ft  Pnblithei. 
NEWS  SERVICE  with  authentic  in¬ 
formation  and  analyses  instead  of 
’’Processed”  propaganda  from  the 
’’Left.”  Advance  information  as  to 
Legislature  and  ’’Directives.”  Small 
papers  furnished  with  column  at  rea¬ 
sonable  rates.  Have  had  twenty-five 
years  experience  in  Washington.  Box 
1681,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
i(  OVERSEAS  AIB  forces  veteran  with 
13  years*  experience  aa  Metropolitan 
newsman-editor,  honia  organ  editor, 
promotion,  publicity  man;  knows 
make-up,  typography,  art  work,  en¬ 
graving.  Box  1475,  Editor  ft  Pnb- 
liiher, 

FUBUOIST,  writer  and  editor,  88; 
preferably  New  York  Oity.  Salary 
$100.  Box  1626,  Editor  ft  Publiaher. 
QUIT  COLUMN  with  a  sense  of  humor, 
for  exclusive  use  in  your  area.  Free 
trial.  Box  1714.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
REPORTER  experienced  on  Oity  Hall 
and  police,  city,  county  and  federal 
court  and  general  runs,  wants  .settle  in 
town  30,000  to  50,000  population 
range  on  PM  newspaper.  Now  em¬ 
ployed,  know  photography.  Married 
and  has  fsmily.  Prefer  Texas,  Louisi¬ 
ana.  A*-'  '111.1.  Georgia  or  the  Caro- 
linas.  '* IX  1716,  Editor  ft  Pnblisher. 
REPORTER,  experienced,  employed. 
Desires  reportorial  |iost  offering  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  humorous  festnres.  editorial 
comment.  Box  1672.  Editor  ft  Pub- 

Usher; _ _ 

■if  REPORTER.  21.  veteran,  college 
graduate,  free  lancing  experience,  de- 
sire.s  ;)Osition  on  ont  of  town  news- 
pnper.  Box  1691.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
■ft  SPORTS  EDITOR,  writer,  12  years 
citj'  experience.  Trained  in  all  duties. 
A1  ref.  Box  1673.  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ _ _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR  seeks  job  with  mld- 
west  paper.  Also  reporter.  Box  1463, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

SURE-FIRE  HUMOR  column  available 
for  exclusive  use  in  your  area.  Free 
trial.  Box  1715,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
TELEGRAPH  EDITOR— Expert  desk 
man,  19  years  one  paper  as  managing, 
city  and  telegraph  editor,  last  7  years 
telegraph  desk  in  town  45.000  seeks 
permanent  job  in  East.  Capable  exec¬ 
utive.  steady,  reliable,  references.  Ad- 
dress  Box  1679,  Editor  ft  Pnblisher. 
TEIEOBAPH  EDITOR  wants  spot  on 
small  daily  or  rim  job  with  large 
daily.  Midwest  preferred.  Box  1688, 

Editor  ft  Pnblisher. _ _ 

UNIVERSITY  JOURNALISM  gradu- 
ata  in  Angnat.  male.  21.  desirq  posi¬ 
tion  as  reporter,  copy  desk,  wire  edi¬ 
tor.  Experience  on  University  weekly 
and  yearbook.  Go  anywhere.  Box 
1592,  Editor  ft  Publisher, 
ft  VETERAN,  College  graduate.  24. 
graduate  school  and  professional  ex¬ 
perience  in  reporting  and  newswriting. 
Seeks  job  with  dailv  on  eastern  sea¬ 
board.  Box  167.';.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

WRITER  available  —  Young  woman 
now  on  magazine,  formerly  in  adver¬ 
tising.  More  feature  than  straight 
news  experience.  Promotional  vir¬ 
tuosity.  Accustomed  to  travel,  inter¬ 
view,  carry  executive  load.  Box  1701, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SitMlwM  Phatofrapk*** 

ENTHUSIASTIC  newt  photographer. 
8  years’  experience.  32  years  old. 
married.  Now  employed  oa  lerge 
midweet  daily.  Deaires  to  fallll  lifa- 
t(me  ambition  for  permanent  poeltion 
with  “pictare  eonaeioni”  daily  in 
smaller  city.  Oapable  of  taking  fnll 
charge  and  prodaeing  A-1  art.  Or,  If 
yon  eontamplate  installation  of  photo 
department  in  post-war  program  gst 
in  toneh  with  ma.  Boat  of  roforataoos. 
Box  1481,  Editor  ft  PnbUahor. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


NOW  that  the  deliverers  strike 

ij  over  in  New  York  City, 
there  is  the  usual  Monday 
morning  quarterback  discussions 
of  what  should  have  been  done 
by  various  parties. 

Many  think  the  New  York 
newspapers  should  have  sus¬ 
pended  publication  immediately 
the  strike  was  called.  These 
people  argue  that  the  other 
unions  in  the  plants  would  have 
brought  pressure  to  bear  on 
the  deliverers'  union  and  quick¬ 
ly  ended  the  walkout.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  they  say,  an  enraged 
public  completely  deprived  of 
even  token  papers  would  have 
had  some  effect  on  the  strikers. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of 
the  New  York  papers  did  want 
to  suspend  but  gave  way  to  the 
insistence  of  the  New  York 
Times  that  the  people  should 
not  be  entirely  without  their 
newspapers — those  that  needed 
the  vital  information  published 
every  day  should  be  able  to  get 
it.  We  go  along  with  this  point 
of  view,  and  for  the  sake  of  all 
New  Yorkers  we  are  glad  the 
papers  did  not  close  up  shop. 

As  for  the  striking  union,  we 
haven't  talked  to  one  person 
who  doesn't  agree  that  the 
strikers  "missed  the  boat"  by 
not  returning  to  work  as  the 
WLB  directed.  They  could  gain 
nothing  by  staying  out  —  that 
was  obvious  from  the  start — 
and  the  terms  of  settlement 
bear  out  that  statement. 

PM  was  the  only  metropoli¬ 
tan  paper  unaffected  by  the 
strike  and  increased  its  press 
run  to  500.000  to  accommodate 
the  people  clamoring  at  news¬ 
stands  for  papers.  One  pub¬ 
lisher  this  week  ventured  the 
opinion  that  PM  “missed  the 
boat"  by  not  printing  all  the 
news  it  could  get  during  the 
strike  instead  of  continuing  its 
usual  practice  of  carrying  a  few 
news  items  and  mostly  ar¬ 
ticles  and  opinions.  Roscoe 
Drummond,  chief  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Bureau  of  the  Chrislian 
Science  Monitor,  writing  in 
Look  magazine  July  24  char¬ 
acterized  PM  as  “one  part  news 
and  nine  parts  opinion." 


Bond  Drive  Thanks 

Further  thanks  to  the  news¬ 
papers  for  helpinq  to  sell  $26,- 
313.000.000  worth  of  war  bonds 
in  the  Seventh  Loan  Drive  was 
expressed  this  week  by  S. 
Georqe  Little,  special  coiuult- 
ont.  War  Finance  Division,  in 
a  letter  to  publishers. 

"Your  excellent  co-opera¬ 
tion."  he  wrote,  "helped  make 
the  Seventh  War  Loan  the  most 
successful  financinig  program 
ever  known  .  .  .  This  sig¬ 
nifies  again  that  the  sale  of 
War  Bonds  keeps  poce  with 
the  support  given  each  drive 
hy  the  press  of  eur  nation." 


The  aforementioned  publisher 
contends  that  PM  should  have 
taken  advantage  of  its  situation 
and  sacrificed  some  of  its  opin¬ 
ion  for  more  news  content.  PM 
will  undoubtedly  add  some  cir¬ 
culation  to  its  former  150.000 
from  the  half  million  it  had 
during  the  strike.  Just  how 
much  remains  to  be  seen.  Pub¬ 
lication  of  more  news  items 
during  that  time  might  have 
won  still  more  steady  readers, 
it  is  argued. 

However,  the  editors  of  PM 
never  considered  changing  their 
style  during  the  strike  because 
they  believe  PM  now  prints  all 
the  important  news.  Also,  it 
would  not  have  benefited  the 
paper  in  the  long  run  to  obtain 
readers  during  the  strike  under 
false  colors.  As  John  Lewis, 
managing  editor  of  PM,  told  us: 
"What  we're  selling  is  PM  and 
it  would  have  been  silly  for  us 
to  change  our  character.”  He 
elaborate  to  say  that  their 
problem  is  to  sell  their  product 
either  with  or  without  a  strike 
on  the  other  papers. 

That's  pretty  fair  reasoning. 

«  •  >» 

THERE  IS  A  story  being  cir¬ 
culated,  and  taken  seriously, 
in  newspaper  circles  that  should 
be  debunked  before  it  has  seri¬ 
ous  repercussions  among  the 
publishers  of  the  country.  We 
won't  mention  any  names,  be¬ 
cause  by  the  time  the  yarn 
spreads  to  the  West  Coast  it 
probably  won't  involve  the  same 
people  as  when  it  started.  It 
goes  like  this: 

An  official  of  the  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Board  is  alleged  to  have 
suggested  to  members  of  the 
Newspaper  Industry  Advisory 
Committee  that  an  amendment 
be  made  to  the  Newsprint  Order 
L-240  wiping  out  all  the  news¬ 
print  saved  by  New  York  City 
publishers  during  the  deliverers 
strike  and  distributing  it  to 
other  newspapers  around  the 
country  on  a  pro-rata  basis.  A 
member  of  the  Committee  from 
a  New  York  newspaper  is  sup¬ 
pose  to  have  made  the  grand 
fight  and  defeated  the  proposal. 

The  true  story  is: 

The  New  York  newspaper 
executive  was  in  Washington  on 
business  involving  the  strike 
and  phoned  the  WPB  official 
who  is  a  personal  friend.  On 
the  telephone  the  WPB  man 
stated  it  was  fortunate  to  have 
the  member  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  from  New  York  in 
town  because  he  wanted  to  dis¬ 
cuss  a  proposed  amendment  to 
the  newsprint  order.  There  was 
no  meeting  of  the  advisory 
committee.  Still  on  the  phone, 
the  thought  of  distributing 
newsprint  saved  by  New  York 
papers  was  propounded.  It  was 
done  as  a  "gag”,  it  developed 
the  desired  laughs  because  it  is 
so  ridiculous,  and  the  story  is 
now  being  related  humorously 
by  the  New  York  man. 

Some  one  along  the  line  who 
either  heard  it  second-hand,  or 
heard  only  part  of  it,  has  mis¬ 
interpreted  the  whole  yarn. 
We  doubt  if  any  one  ever  made 


such  a  suggestion  to  the  WPB, 
and  we  are  sure  if  it  was  made 
it  was  not  considered  seriously. 
Such  an  action  would  be  unfair 
to  the  New  York  publishers. 
And  if  other  publishers  don't 
agree,  let  them  put  themselves 
in  a  similar  position  with  a  strike 
on  their  hands.  The  story  is 

good  for  laughs  only. 

•  •  • 

IT  SEEMS  that  every  time  we 

turn  around  there  is  another 
Australian  newspaper  man  in 
town.  There  have  been  dozens 
of  them  in  the  States  during 

the  last  two  years,  some  of  them 
on  official  missions  and  some  on 
newspaper  business.  Most  of 
them  stay  several  months  here 
and  go  on  to  England  returning 
home  this  way. 

There  is  a  moral  in  this  for 
U.  S.  editors. 

The  latest  arrival  in  New 
York  is  Donald  McFarling.  as¬ 
sistant  editor  of  the  Adelaide 
Advertiser.  He  has  been  seeing 
this  country  in  easy  stages  since 
May.  meeting  as  many  people 
as  possible,  studying  the  news¬ 
papers.  He  has  written  a  few 
stories  but  he  has  no  assign¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  McFarling's  boss  told  him 
to  take  nine  months,  see  every¬ 
thing  he  could,  learn  all  he 
could,  the  idea  being  that  such 
travel  and  observations  of  tech¬ 
niques  in  other  places  would 
broaden  his  viewpoint  and  in¬ 
crease  his  value  to  the  paper. 

That's  what  you  would  call 
a  far-sighted  and  broad-minded 
employer.  It  is  a  policy  we 
could  adopt  in  this  country  to 
great  advantage. 

How  many  newspaper  men 
north  of  the  Mason-Dixon  Line 
have  been  in  the  Southern 
states?  And  vice-versa?  And 
how  many  from  either  East  oi 
West  have  crossed  the  Missis¬ 
sippi?  Our  guess  would  be 
much  less  than  50 . 

It  would  be  a  great  advantage 
to  any  editorial  man  to  be  sent 
abroad  to  England  or  Aus¬ 
tralia  or  anywhere  else  to  study 
the  people  and  conditions  and 
particularly  observe  newspaper 
practices.  And  we  could  de¬ 
velop  this  theme  on  a  smaller 
scale  without  leaving  the  coun¬ 
try.  To  start  with  there  is 
much  to  see  and  learn  right 
here  in  the  United  States. 

Most  editors  will  say,  “that's 
an  expensive  proposition.”  Well, 
it  would  be  an  expense,  but 
not  too  expensive.  Started  on 
a  small  scale  with  one  man  be¬ 
ing  selected  from  the  staff  each 
year  for  a  few  weeks  or  months 
to  see  part  of  the  country  ( not 
all  of  it),  it  wouldn't  be  long 
before  we  would  have  a  much 
wiser  group  of  editorial  men. 


WHAT  OUR 
READERS  SAY 

A  Fighting  Word 

To  the  Editor: 

I  wish  to  bring  to  your  atti 
tion  a  phrase  that  is  creatio 
lot  of  dissatisfaction 
soldiers. 

The  phrase  "What  will 
combat  soldier  think?" 
many  servicemen  who 
been  stationed  in  the  states,  i 
those  who  have  been  static 
in  the  rear  areas  overt 
wondering  what’s  the 
with  their  opinions.  Do 
have  to  fire  bullets  at  the  ent_ 
or  be  in  the  lead  tank  o<.!j 
advanced  patrol,  or  be  a  gi 
on  a  B-29,  before  their  thou 
are  valued? 

The  term,  combat,  irng 
that  the  man  has  fought 
enemy.  And  as  everyone  kno 
not  everyone  who  has 
overseas  has  fought  the  ent 
There  were  thousands  of 
who  were  in  the  rear  areas  i 
ing  vital  supply  work, 
were  thousands  of  men 
were  in  the  rear  areas  do 
the  necessary  paper  work, 
are  the  men  who  feel  that 
are  being  slighted.  For 
term,  combat  soldier,  do 
apply  to  them. 

I  would  suggest  that  a 
appropriate  term  be  use(L.j 
term  such  as  “the  returned  ’ 
eran,”  or  “the  returned  sok 
be  used.  In  such  there  isn't  | 
friction. 

Cpl.  Edward  Westpr 

Camp  Lee,  j 

■ 

Publishers  Council 
Begins  Weekly  Stuc 

A  pilot  study  of  a  cr 
section  of  the  weekly  ne» 
pers  of  the  country  to  deter 
an  exact  yardstick  for  me 
ing  their  comparative  qu 
has  been  initiated  by  the  ns 
formed  American  Weekly 
paper  Publishers  Council, 
completion  it  will  be  us 
rate  all  weeklies  accordiii 
A-B-C-D  classifications. 

To  include  analysis  of 
than  1,000  weeklies  the 
will  consider  circulation, 
tising  linage,  quality  of  pr 
tion,  type  of  features 
and  other  qualities. 

It  is  expected  that  the 
study  will  be  concluded 
the  end  of  the  summer, 
clctssification  work  will  be 
that  time. 

Vaughn  Flannery,  pi 
of  the  Harford  ( Md. )  Gaze 
chairman  of  the  organizati 


THEIR  GRATEFUL  SALUTE! 

Women  of  the  eervlcee  end  thejr  funilics 
write  ■■  to  newepepere  featuring  The  Haskin 
Information  Service  department,  to  exprete 
gratitude  for  vexatiou*  war-time  euestione 
anewered  eo  correctly.  The  volume  of  such 
queries  has  prompted  msuty  papers  to  de- 
partmentaliu  these  numerous  subjects— and 
the  response  has  been  immediate. 


rhm  Fairntant  West- VfrgifMan  ftjnr  F*S  > 
hm*  reweawd  it*  row  tract  /ar  The  Hutkin 
Servic*. 
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